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Afterthoughts On Evanston 


By Henry P. VAN DUSEN 


““W E INTEND to stay together.” 

This was the final word of the First 
Assembly of the World Council of Church- 
es in its “Message” to the Churches and to 
the world on its adjournment at Amsterdam 
on September 4, 1948. This declaration of 
intention became something of a slogan for 
the WorldCouncil during the six-year period 
between the First and Second Assemblies. 
It furnished the refrain for Bishop Oxnam’s 
sermon at the opening service of the Second 

Assembly at Evanston on August 15, 1954. 

By all odds the most important question regarding Evanston was, 
“What would the Second Assembly reveal concerning the life of the 
World Council, its health or sickness, its growth or limitations, at the 
conclusion of the ‘First Six Years’ of its formal existence?” 

I. GREAT UNCERTAINTY 

The answer to that crucial question was by no means certain in 
advance. The six years between Amsterdam and Evanston had been 
a time not only of critical testing for the World Council. It had also 
been a peculiarly difficult period in the life of the world, marked by 
steadily aggravating strains and stresses. Within the constituency of 
the World Council, there had been an upsurge of World Denomina- 
tionalism. Then one had to anticipate an almost inevitable pendulum- 
swing which characterizes all such movements, whereby ardent en- 
thusiasm tends to give place to critical pessimism, and a somewhat ex- 
aggerated stress on agreements tends to be succeeded by a no less 
exaggerated insistence on differences. Moreover, there were special 
embarrassments and disadvantages in holding a world Christian as- 
sembly in the United States in 1954. Perhaps most ominous of all for 
the success of Evanston, the “Main Theme” chosen for the Assembly 


Henrv P. Van Dusen is President of the Seminary and Roose- 
velt Professor of Systematic Theology. As a delegate of The Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., a renowned leader in the Ecumenical Move- 
ment and in many of the phases of the 2nd Assembly, he is well quali- 
fied to write this overall view of Evanston. 
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had already proven confusing, controversial and divisive. The Sec- 
ond Assembly promised to be both more difficult and more decisive 
than the First. 

Out of the deliberations in the three successive phases of the 
Program—concerned respectively with the Main Theme, the business 
of the World Council, and the six subsidiary themes—especially as 
these found expression in the concluding plenary sessions, came the 
answer to the “great uncertainty” regarding Evanston. It was an un- 
mistakably clear and convincing answer. 

II. THE Main THEME 

This Assembly found its corporate mind and voice surprisingly 
early and under rather unfavorable circumstances—not when meeting 
as a whole in plenary session but when fragmented into small discus- 
sion groups, and not while considering routine items of World Council 
business or the familiar Section topics but while struggling with the 
obscure and much-controverted Report of the Advisory Commission 
on the Main Theme of the Assembly. It will be recalled that this Re- 
port had been wrought out over a series of three annual meetings by a 
distinguished group of high echelon theologians, and that its purpose 
was to supply the Assembly with material on the Christian Hone that 
might constitute the substance if not the precise text of what the As- 
sembly itself would say on the subject. The officers and some members 
of the Advisory Commission hoped that the Assembly would adopt 
the Commission’s Report as its own. The Central Committee recom- 
mended that the Assembly send the Report to the Churches with 
hearty commendation if not full endorsement. 

As reports came in daily from the Assembly Groups on the Main 
Theme, it was apparent that, while the direction of discussion varied 
somewhat in different groups, the delegates of the Churches knew ex- 
actly what they thought of the Advisory Commission’s Report and 
what they wished to say on Christian Hope. Although appreciative 
of the Commission’s devotion and grateful for much in its document, 
the Assembly was also sharply critical at many points. It had no in- 
tention of accepting the Report as its own statement, and every effort 
by representatives of the Commission to win endorsement for the Re- 
port was decisively rebuffed. Nor were the delegates prepared to fol- 
low the Central Committee’s recommendation precisely. The Assem- 


1 Some of these difficulties were summarized in an article entitled “A Preview of Evanston” in 


the Quarterly Review for March, 1954. 
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bly was unwilling to send the Advisory Commission’s Report to the 
Churches at all unless accompanied by a fairly full statement of the 
Assembly’s criticisms of the Report plus a summary of its own views 
on Christian Hope. 

When this matter came to the floor in Plenary Session, the As- 
sembly found itself involved in complicated and difficult controversy. 
It required much of two days and no fewer than eight revisions of the 
text before the Assembly had a covering-statement which satisfied it. 
The press was understandably confused and told the world that the 
World Council was sharply rifted by a theological wrangle. Actually, 
the discussion was healthy, a sign of vitality not disease; and its out- 
come was sound, moderate, and constructive. An attempt, sponsored 
by biblical literalists, to include a declaration of God’s special pur- 
pose for Israel was defeated. An attempt, supported by extreme es- 
chatologists, to exclude affirmations of the present powerful work of 
Christ and the Holy Spirit as “witnesses to His coming” and “tokens 
of hope”’ was likewise rejected. 

The Assembly’s experience in its consideration of Christian 
Hope is significant, not only because it had to do with the “Main 
Theme” and because it provoked the sharpest debate, but also be- 
cause it was prophetic of the Assembly’s handling of all its business. 


III. THe AssEMBLY IN AcTION 

It is safe to predict that Christian historians a century or half- 
century hence will discover Evanston’s greatest significance not in 
those features that caught the imagination of the press and through 
them of the general public, and not in its formal pronouncements how- 
ever weighty and valuable, but precisely in what it revealed about 
“the great new fact of our era. . .one great ground of hope for the 
coming days—this world-wide Christian fellowship, this ecumenical 
movement”’. . .this World Council of Churches. 

Here were 500 officially-appointed representatives of Churches 
of Christ throughout the world. Most of them had never seen each 
other before. They spoke in three “official” languages and dozens of 
native tongues. They came out of the most diverse historic, racial, na- 
tional, and cultural backgrounds. They represented most of the major 
branches of Christendom, eight or ten great confessional groups and a 
hundred lesser autonomous units. They were dealing with some of the 
most difficult, complex, and controversial issues which disturb the unity 


2 William Temple’s oft-quoted word, 








of Christians. Yet, within a fortnight, they became a true corporate 
body, an organism, with different and often contrasted members and 
groups, but unmistakably and firmly “one body”—a world-girdling 
democracy of the followers of Christ. 

To one who watched the procedures of the Assembly from a 
favored vantagepoint and against the background of the half-century 
development of which Evanston was the culmination, these facts stood 
forth: 

1. The World Council is securely and firmly rooted in the re- 
gard and loyalty of its member-churches. At Evanston as at Amster- 
dam, those member-churches were represented, in virtually every case, 
by their foremost, most responsible, and most influential leaders. But 
they were there, not primarily each to “speak for his own Church,” 
but as “World-Councilmen” to concert and plan together for this 
world body that all delight to claim as their own and which truly 
represents them all. 

2. That sense of “belonging,” of “insidedness,” even of “pos- 
session,” both created a new sense of responsibility in almost every 
delegate and gave a quite new freedom and verve and vitality to dis- 
cussion. The Jime correspondent shrewdly commented: “This as- 
sembly argues much more freely than earlier ecumenical meetings 
seem to have done. People know that the movement is not going to 
split now, so they don’t tread on eggs the way they used to.” 

8 Despite the appallingly difficult physical conditions in the 

plenary sessions—a cavernous sports-arena, with delegates scattered 
across the floor in a space nearly a hundred yards square, and an amp- 
lifying system so inadequate that officers on the platform could under- 
stand speakers standing a few feet from them only by the use of ear- 
phones—the Assembly succeeded in carrying forward a thoroughly 
sound and constructive democratic process. 

Here was a responsible body of delegates, deeply committed to 
their tasks, clear and confident in their judgments, firmly resisting 
external pressures however weighty, rejecting with wellnigh infallible 
intuition extremes of all kinds, turning a cold ear to dogmatisms of 
self-designated authorities, determined that the corporate mind should 
find expression and entirely competent to make certain that it did so. 
Never for long was the Assembly uncertain as to its own conviction. 
And never for an instant was there slackening in resolve that the will 
of the Assembly should prevail. Almost always, it sustained the wis- 
dom of its own leadership when challenged; and, even when it over- 
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ruled their proposals, it was the authentic expression of an intelligent 
and determined democratic will. 

4. There were differences of outlook and conviction, to be sure. 
And there was vigorous debate, leading to close divisions on some 
issues. But when decisions were once taken, sometimes by narrow mar- 
gins, there was instantaneous acceptance of majority judgment in ac- 
cordance with true democratic faith as well as accepted democratic 
procedures. So far as I am aware, no one left Evanston aggrieved or 
resentful or disaffected. The overarching fact is that, despite differ- 
ences and disagreements, there were no deep or ominous rifts within 
this body—this most widely representative assemblage of the followers 
of Christ which has ever come together. And the relative inconse- 
quence of the sharpest divisions is further underscored by one other 
fact which Evanston disclosed and which has thus far hardly been 
noted. 

5. No phrase has been more repeated on ecumenical lips in re- 
cent years than professions of shame and penitence for “the scandal 
of our unhappy divisions.” What did Evanston reveal regarding di- 
visions within the Church of Christ? 

The Assembly was sharply divided on a number of issues, al- 
though none that seriously threatened to disrupt its underlying unity. 
Spirited debates concluded by fairly close votes showed just what 
those issues were, how insistently contradictory views were held, and 
how deep was the sense of difference and estrangement between those 
who found themselves compelled to take opposite sides on the divi- 
sions. 

There were matters on which members of the Assembly felt 
strongly that a right reading of the Mind of Christ was at stake. Al- 
most certainly, the sense of spiritual alienation from fellow-Christians 
who read that Mind otherwise was far keener than from fellow-Chris- 
tians whose membership within a different confessional tradition auto- 
matically located them at a different spot on the floor of the Assembly. 
These were matters on which delegates were “separated from each 
other,” on which there was “division in the Church.” In no case did 
the divisions reveal any discoverable parallel to Confessional or na- 
tional alignments. 

In summary, on the matters on which the World Council is 
really divided and where contradictory views are strongly held and 
matter deeply, the lines of cleavage cut across all confessional and 
national allegiances. 








The World Council’s First Assembly at Amsterdam had de- 
clared: “We intend to stay together.” 

The Second Assembly at Evanston went further: “To stay to 
gether is not enough. We must go forward. As we learn more of our 
unity in Christ, it becomes the more intolerable that we should be 
divided.” And: “At Amsterdam, we said that we intended to stay 
together. He has kept us together. . .We dedicate ourselves to 
God anew, that He may enable us to grow together.” The Evanston 
Assembly might have added, in the great scriptural forecast which 
furnished the text for its closing service: ““—-until we all come together, 
in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 


to mature manhood, to the measure of the stature of the fulness of 


Christ.” 








The Catholicity of 


Protestantism 


Edited by R. Newton Flew and Rupert E. Davies 
Foreword by The Archbishop of Canterbury 
Preface by The Rev. Franklin Clark Fry, DD 
President of the United Lutheran Church in America 





Thirteen leading Free Church theologians answer questions 
concerning the conflict of catholic and protestant tradition. Sets 
forth the position of the great Reformers as well as a coherent 
doctrine held in common by the Free Churches in England. 


$1.75 


Theology of Evangelism 


By T. A. Kantonen 


One of America’s outstanding theologians shows why evangel- 
ism is the heart of all the church’s activities. $1.25. 


at all book stores 
MUHLENBERG PRESS @ Philadelphia 
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Evanston On “The Responsible Society” 


By JoHN C. BENNETT 


4 HE REPORT of Section III on “The 
Responsible Society in World Perspec- 
tive” is the successor to the famous Amster- 
dam report that dealt with Communism and 
Capitalism. It was expected to be one of the 
most controversial reports, although so far 
the controversy aroused has been chiefly 
over whether or not it represents too great a 
swing toward conservatism. I shall come to 
that controversy later. I want to begin this 
article by emphasizing the fact that both at 
Amsterdam and at Evanston there has been developed a very consid- 
erable body of social doctrine connected with the concept of “The 
Responsible Society.” I hope that the discussion of this report will 
take that concept seriously. 

“The Responsible Society” is a phrase used originally in the 
preparation for Amsterdam to designate the kind of social structure for 
which Christians should work. The very fact that the phrase had not 
already become a slogan or an emotionally charged symbol was in its 
favor. It was hoped that discussion within the Churches would give it 
content that would have a certain freshness in relation to old contro- 
versies. The phrase, “the free society,” was regarded as much too one- 
sided. The word, “democracy,” had acquired an ambiguity that made 
it unsuitable for use internationally. 

“The Responsible Society” has been defined in such a way as to 
preserve the responsibility of the society as a whole to God, the respon- 
sibility of the citizen for the society, and the responsibility of those 
who hold power in the society to God and to the citizens. This three- 
way responsibility is essential to the concept. Also, the responsible 
society is an economic as well as a political idea for it applies to those 
who hold economic power and to all who participate in economic life. 


John C. Bennett is Professor of Christian Ethics and Theology 
at Union. As a delegate of the Congregational Christian Church, 
Vice-Chairman of Section III on Social Questions, he is well qualified 
to write this report on Evanston. 
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ECUMENICAL SociAL DocTRINE 

The importance of what Evanston said about the political aspects 
of the responsible society can only be seen if one realizes that these 
things were said by Christians representing a great variety of religious 
traditions and of national and cultural backgrounds. It is also neces- 
sary to realize that today many Christian thinkers are very wary of 
identifying Christianity with any ideas of social structure whatever. 
They tend to think that there is a danger here of making Christian 
ethics too static and of using Christianity to support a particular ideo- 
logy or a particular cultural tradition. 

There is some significance in the fact that the first point that is 
made in the paragraph of the report which deals with political struc- 
tures is the rejection of an obvious evil: “(1) every person should be 
protected against arbitrary arrest or other interference with elementary 
human rights.” It is easier to be sure concerning the universal rejection 
of some known evil than it is to speak positively about what is univer- 
sally to be supported. Then there are the following points: “*(2) 
Every person should have the right to express his religious, moral, and 
political convictions. This is especially important for those who belong 
to minorities. (3) Channels of political action must be developed by 
which the people can without recourse to violence change their govern- 
ments. (4) Forms of association within society that have their own 
foundations and principles should be respected, and not controlled in 
their inner life by the state. Churches, families and universities are 
dissimilar examples of this non-political type of association.” These 
points may seem platitudinous to many of us, but they are no platitudes 
in this context. They represent the development of ecumenical social 
doctrine since they are consistent with a continuous trend of social 
thinking in the Churches. While this trend has roots in Biblical teach- 
ing and in important segments of the Chnistian tradition, it has been 
sharpened by the experiences of modern totalitarianism and has found 
consistent expression in all of the corporate thinking connected with 
both Amsterdam and Evanston. 

CHANGE IN EMPHASIS 

Many people were waiting with some trepidation for the part 
of this report that deals with economic life. After Amsterdam I had 
to spend six years explaining that the Amsterdam report did not really 
dismiss Communism and Capitalism as though they were on the same 
level. Now I may have to spend the next six years explaining that the 
Evanston report was not as conservative a document as most people 
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think. When the report was first published, The Chicago Tribune said 
that it resembled the G.O.P. platform of 1952 more than it did the 
Amsterdam report. The Christian Century said in connection with this 
report: “But we do not believe that major church bodies will ever 
swing much farther to the right than did Evanston—.” 

There is undoubtedly a difference of emphasis between Amster- 
dam and Evanston but this difference did not come as a concession to 
conservative influences in the Church but rather as a reflection of a 
pervasive change of mind which makes the old left-right contrast out- 
moded. I should say that it is emphatically not true that this change 
came as a result of American pressure as some secular journals have 
suggested. 

Two things happened after Amsterdam. The first was the rea- 
lization that it was misleading to put Communism and Capitalism over 
against each other as the two opposites. The chief reason for this is that 
the word, Capitalism, is very ambiguous, much more so than Commu- 
nism which refers to a particular movement. In Europe Capitalism is 
interpreted ideologically as a spirit and as a doctrine. In this country 
Capitalism is thought of as a very fluid pattern of economic behavior, 
as a changing combination of institutions. The degree of the change 
that has taken place in American economic life is not realized abroad. 
In Asia Capitalism means above all else imperialism. This confusion 
about the meaning of Capitalism is so great that at Evanston it was 
decided to avoid the use of the word except in an incidental way. 

Also, after Amsterdam there developed in Christian circles a 
new appreciation of the positive contribution of private enterprise in 
economic life. It came to be emphasized that the maintenance of a 
significant private sector of the economy was highly desirable both for 
the sake of efficiency and for the sake of freedom and flexibility. This 
positive appreciation of private enterprise came in spite of rather than 
because of the usual propaganda on this subject in the American busi- 
ness community. It came in part because of the very great economic 
revival in Germany in which private enterprise has played a great 
role. It came in part because of the recognition by many Socialists in 
western Europe that Socialism as such was no cure-all, that it raised 
new problems, and that these problems at least are reminders of some 
of the values associated with private enterprise. Evanston even had 
something constructive to say about the role of the business man. The 
sentences which express this were drafted by a Bnitish socialist. 

Many of the readers of this journal are familiar with the develop- 
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ment of the organization which was once called: “The Fellowship of 
Socialist Christians” and which was later known as “The Frontier 
Fellowship.” This organization gradually came to the conviction that 
Socialism as a total system was not what it really wanted and it came 
to a position which is certainly not far from that of the Evanston re- 
port. 

This report presupposes the end of Iaissez faire Capitalism, the 
only kind of Capitalism which was clearly rejected at Amsterdam, 
and it also suggests the same criticisms of current tendencies in the 
economic order which were associated with Capitalism in the Amster- 
dam report. For example, Amsterdam warned that Capitalism “has 
developed a practical form of materialism.” Evanston says this: “‘the 
tendencies to create unlimited wants, to overemphasize material values 
and to appeal to motives of social pride, envy and lust, stimulated by 
irresponsible salesmanship and advertising, are dangerous and need 
curbing.” The function of the state in its “full employment policies” 
and in many other aspects of the economy are taken for granted. The 
argument is taken out of the realm of systems and slogans and related 
to a wide range of concrete decisions. The emphasis is different from 
Amsterdam and it could be called more conservative according to one 
measurement—the greater openness to the contribution of private en- 
terprise, of the business man and the skilled manager. But, this change 
was not a victory of one group over another but the result of a general 
change of attitude here and in Europe. 

“TANTALIZINGLY BALANCED” 

Evanston gave no support whatever to the idea that is current in 
some circles in the American churches that Christianity is to be iden- 
tified with complete individualism, that the state is the one enemy 
against which freedom must be defended. The report says: “While 
the state is sometimes the enemy of freedom, under many circumstances 
the state is the only instrument which can make freedom possible for 
large sectors of the population.”” There follow a number of sentences 
which may seem to be tantalizingly balanced. Yet, as one tries to say 
something that may have validity for Christians in many different si- 
tuations, this kind of balancing of dangers on both sides is inescapable. 
If the report were intended for only one national situation, it would be 
easier to point out where in that situation the emphasis should be put. 

CoMMUNISM AND ANTI-COMMUNISM 

The report is clear in rejecting Communism but equally clear in 

rejecting the popular forms of anti-Communism that overemphasize 
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the military approach to Communism and which threaten civil liberties 
in the non-Communist world. This is summarized in the following 
words: “It will be the task of the churches to point to the dangers in- 
herent in the present situation: on the one hand the temptation to suc- 
cumb to anti-Communist hysteria and the danger of self-righteous as- 
surance concerning the political and social systems of the West; on the 
other hand the temptation to accept the false promises of Communism 
and to overlook its threat to a responsible society.” 

Great emphasis is placed in the last section of the report on the 
social upheavals in Asia, Africa, and Latin America and on the im- 
portance of developing political and economic institutions which, while 
they are the best answer to Communism, are not sought primarily for 
that reason but because they alone are favorable to truly just and 
humane goals for the people of those continents. This section was 
able to build on the results of the Lucknow Study Conference of 1952 
which dealt with these same problems in the Asian setting. The Evan- 
ston report gave special emphasis to the findings of Lucknow con- 
cerning land reform, rural development, industrialization, and the 
relation of population to resources. I gained the impression at both 
Amsterdam and Evanston that the World Council of Churches at 
last provides a forum where there is real mutuality between the 
younger churches of Asia and Africa and the older churches of the 
west. 
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For a better understanding of the historical and 
contemporary roles of Christianity... 


Jesus and the Future 
BY G. R. BEASLEY-MURRAY. Since Colani brought forth the “Lit- 
tle Apocalypse” theory in 1864, the veracity of the Eschatological 
Discourse contained in Mark 13 has been a subject of heated debate 
among Christian scholars. Pleading the authenticity of the entire 
chapter, Dr. Beasley-Murray reviews and evaluates all the pertinent 
literature from Colani on. He then defines the relationship between 
the Discourse and the eschatology of the rest of the gospels and 
offers his own symbolic re-interpretation of the passage. $5.00 


The Names of Jesus 
BY DR. VINCENT TAYLOR. A discussion of the meanings of | 
the names and epithets applied to Jesus. Some 55 such names are i 
found in the New Testament; and Dr. Taylor shows that these 
reveal the ferment of Jewish Christian thinking and are of basic 





importance in their indications of the spontaneous attitudes of lor 
worship and devotion present in the first Christian communities. an 
$3.00 pie 


The Gospel According 
to St. Mark lov 


BY DR. VINCENT TAYLOR. A definitive commentary on the Sa 
Greek text, this book takes up the many recent discussions relative 
to the Gospel published in Great Britain, Germany, France, and the 





United States. Textual, grammatical, critical, and theological ques- Pa 
tions are fully treated, and careful attention has been given to the tu 
Evangelist’s apologetic, catechetical, liturgical, and doctrinal inter- de 
ests in their bearing on the historical value of the Gospel. Detailed “ 
introduction and notes. $10.00 u 
Nature. Man The Human re 


and God 
BY WILLIAM TEMPLE. A seri- 
ous and brilliant attempt to de- 
velop a more realistic Dialectic— 
one to counter the powerful 
appeal of the Dialectical Mater- 
ialism of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and to capture the modern mind. 
$4.25 


Situation 
BY W. McNEILE DIXON. “His 
coordination and criticism of 
views held by philosophers, theo- 
logians and scientific workers, 
give his work an outstanding 
importance for our 
—Nature 


time.” 
$3.50 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS 


Publishers in the U. S. of all books to which MacMillan & Co., Ltd. London, 
have world rights. 


103 Park Avenue, New York 17 
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The Challenge Of Disunity 


By GEorRGES FLOROVSKY 


HE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT is an an- 

tinomical venture. Its ultimate aim and 
purpose is Christian Unity. But its starting 
point is Christian Disunity. There is an “ecu- 
menical” problem precisely because Chris- 
tendom is divided, and Christians are not in 
agreement with each other. Of course, 
“Unity” is not just a pious aspiration, or 
simply a distant “ideal.” There is some 
“unity” even in the midst of the “unhappy 
divisions.”” In some sense, all Christians be- 
long together. All Christians are, in some sense, “united’"—united in 
and through their common allegiance to the same Lord, Christ Jesus, 
and in and through their common obedience to the same Word of 
God. By its Constitution, the World Council of Churches is “a fel- 
lowship of Churches that accepts our Lord Jesus Christ as God and 


Saviour.” 


Yet, it would not be too strong to say it is an uneasy fellowship. 
Paradoxically enough, this common allegiance to Christ does not ac- 
tually unite the “divided Christians.” After all, they are still “divi- 
ded;” and the strain of this dividedness is quite real. If there is 
“unity,” it is a hidden unity; or at least, this “unity” is sorely com- 
promised and obscured by manifold and various “‘schisms.” It is pre- 
cisely this “state of schism” that constitutes the major riddle and pro- 
blem of Christian existence, and its major predicament. There should 
be no “division” among the Christians, because Christ Himself is never 
divided. And His Church is essentially One, and simply cannot be 
divided either. Yet, as the matter of fact, there are many “Churches,” 


The Very Reverend Georges Florovsky is Dean of St. Vladi- 
mir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary and Adjunct Professor of the 
History and Theology of Eastern Orthodoxy at Union. As a delegate 
of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in North America, a 
member of the advisory commission on the main theme, and a leader 
in Section I on Faith and Order, he was especially chosen to write. 
on Section I at Evanston. 
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and they are neither actually “united” nor in “communion” with each 
other. “Unity” and “schism” are strangely intermingled in the Chris- 
tian life. 

I. BEFoRE EVANSTON 

The World Conferences on Faith and Order were initiated pre- 
cisely to explore this paradoxical and enigmatic field, and to offer, in 
the light of the available information, some suggestions for practical 
steps towards an ultimate restoration of Christian Unity. The first two 
Conferences, Lausanne 1927 and Edinburgh 1937, were unable to 
come to any practical decisions. A comprehensive survey of the field 
has been made. Existing “agreements” and “disagreements” between 
the “Churches,” i.e. actually “denominations,” were duly and faith- 
fully registered and a cognizance of the Roman Catholic positions was 
taken. The main conclusion of the Edinburgh Conference was, how- 
ever, that a thorough study of the doctrine of the Church should be 
undertaken. A special study commission was established, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Newton R. Flew (Wesley House, Cambridge). 
The work of this Commission was handicapped and delayed by the 
war. Only in 1952 could it submit its report with some source material 
to the Third World Conference on Faith and Order that met at Lund, 
Sweden, in August 1952. 

In the mean time, the Faith and Order organization has been in- 
tegrated into the newly formed World Council of Churches. The First 
Assembly of the World Council at Amsterdam, 1948, had to deal 
with the unfinished theological business of Edinburgh. Section I of the 
Amsterdam Assembly adopted the report of its drafting committee, 
in which some important points were sharply made. It was quite ob- 
vious that in the field of Ecclesiology there was an unresolved tension 
between two different trends of conviction (it was suggested that, as the 
matter of fact, there were three distinctive trends). These two trends 
could not be adequately labelled, but could be for practical purposes 
described as “catholic” and “evangelical.” It was further discovered 
that this tension cut across the historical boundaries of denominations 
and again was not restricted to the Ecclesiological field alone. 

These findings of Amsterdam were carefully scrutinized at Lund. 
A new method was suggested. Instead of continuing a survey of 
“agreements” and “disagreements,” it was decided to initiate a system- 
atic exploration of the Ecclesiological doctrine, on the basis of Scrip- 
tural evidence and in the light of the living tradition of different 
“Churches.” It was decided that this new study had to be pursued in 
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the perspective of Christology and in connection with the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. A new theological commission was appointed that 
had to work in two sections, one in Europe (under the chairmanship 
of Bishop Anders Nygren, Lund, Sweden), another in America (un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. Robert Calhoun, Yale Divinity School). 
The title of the Commission was “On Christ and the Church.” 

The first meeting of the American section, with the participation 
of some individual members of the European group, took place at 
Evanston in August a few days before the General Assembly of the 
World Council. It was a fruitful and promising meeting, a kind of a 
theological get-together. It is almost impossible to summarize the lively 
discussion that went on for several days. The commission agreed on a 
comprehensive program of study. Various topics were assigned to in- 
dividual members. And it is expected that the American section will 
meet again next June to discuss the prospective papers. 

On the other hand, Lund decided that the Evanston Assembly 
had to continue the discussion of the Faith and Order issues. The 
theme for discussion was formulated at Lund as follows: “Our One- 
ness in Christ and Our Disunity as Churches.” In fact, it was pre- 
cisely the main “ecumenical” problem that was offered for discussion 
—or should we say, the main ecumenical paradox? The fact of the 
World Council itself testifies to the existence of a certain unity, and 
yet the “Churches” are separated from each other. What is the actual 
meaning of this paradoxical situation; and what can be done for the 
situation in “Churches.” 


II. THE EvANSTON STATEMENT 


Two documents were submitted to the Evanston Assembly by 
the Working Committee of the Faith and Order Commission: on one 
hand, a “factual survey” prepared by Dr. Robert Nelson, the Secre- 
tary of the Commission; on the other, a draft of the “working paper” 
to be used as a starting point of the discussion in the Faith and Order 
Section of the Assembly. Both documents were prepared much in ad- 
vance and submitted for criticism to the Working Committee at its 
meeting at Bossey, Switzerland, in August 1953. The factual survey 
was printed some months before the Assembly and is easily available 
(see The Christian Hope and the Task of the Church, Harpers, New 
York 1954). It is a fair and comprehensive statement on the existing 
situation in “Churches.” 

The “working paper” proved to be a controversial document. It 
was vigorously debated by the Working Committee that was unable 
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to adopt any definite text. The minutes of the Bossey meeting were 
published (Faith and Order Commission Papers No. 17), and there 
is no need to retell the story. The tension was precisely the same as at 
Amsterdam. The new complication was that the conflicting trends 
were unequally represented both in the constituency of the World 
Council and in the composition of its commissions. Thus, the unfor- 
tunate problem of a prospective “majority vote” had to be faced quite 
seriously. It was obvious that in the questions of belief and conviction 
there was no room for a “majority vote.” And, on the other hand, it 
was hardly possible to contend that “Protestants” are a “Christian 
majority,” although possibly they were a predominant group in the 
Ecumenical Movement. All attempts to produce an agreed statement, 
on behalf of the Working Committee and for the use of the Assembly 
Section I, finally failed, and the definitive paper was still rather one- 
sided. At the Assembly the topic for discussion was presented by three 
speakers, Bishop Nygren, Dr. Florovsky, and Dr. Devadutt. In a 
sense it was a fair representation of the three main trends in the Ecu- 
menical fellowship: Historical Protestantism. “Catholicism,” and 


Free Church. 


The “working paper” itself was a lengthy document. It is impos- 
sible to paraphrase it briefly, especially because the final draft was a 
drastic condensation of the original text so that almost every sentence 
was important. In brief, the main contention of the document was that 
the Church of Christ being inseparable from her Head and Lord was 
one and therefore could not be divided, and thus some “action of 
faith” could and should be considered in order to show the basic unity 
in spite of all existing disagreements. No practical proposal was in- 
cluded, but the general leaning of the document was definitely “‘evan- 
gelical.” 

There was no adequate time for discussion in Section I. The sec- 
tion could meet for only three days. It was a comparatively large group 
(up to 100). And a time-limit had to be imposed on the speeches. 
Nevertheless, discussion was helpful and instructive. Of course, theo- 
logical issues can never be properly and satisfactorily discussed in large 
meetings. In any case, the Section was not expected to decide anything. 
It only had to present to the Assembly some document, that had to be 
forwarded to the “Churches” for their consideration. The most impor- 
tant part of the Ecumenical “conversation” is precisely the replies of 
the “Churches.” Unfortunately, only a few replies were received even 
on the Lund reports. It is rather difficult to say to what extent the new 
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line of approach to the problem “Unity-Disunity” may command ap- 
proval or satisfaction of the various denominations. 
III. THE EASTERN ORTHODOX PosiITION 

Again, the Evanston Statement on Faith and Order is confined 
to some general points and many burning issues utterly relevant for a 
comprehensive “decision.” The whole question of Ministry and Or- 
ders, for example, is not touched upon at all. One should look forward 
to the new material to be supplied by the theological commission on 
“Christ and the Church.” The delegates of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches felt constrained to dissociate themselves from the Section re- 
port and to make some comments on its main points. A special state- 
ment to this effect was read to the plenary session by Archbishop 
Michael, the primate of the Greek Church in North and South Ameri- 
ca. The document was prepared by a special drafting committee (Dr. 
Florovsky, Convener). For many “Protestants” it was an embarras- 
sing statement. There was an unusual terminology, radical claims, 
etc. In fact, the spirit of the statement was reconciliatory, but in the 
“catholic” sense of “reconciliation.” In general the “Catholic-mind- 
ed” Christians, including the Orthodox, were ready to welcome the 
first, properly theological, section of the Section I Report, but were 
unable to accept the rest of the document concerning the practical 
steps. Their reason was that the second part of the Report did not 
follow logically from the first, i.e. from the basic theological presup- 
positions. 

This was the main point. It is of decisive importance whether the 
obvious fact of a basic divergence of convictions within the World 
Council constituence will be taken quite seriously. There is an inner 
tension in the Council because there is an inner tension in the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth. And probably this tension is the main “E.cu- 
menical problem.” The fact had been courageously recognized at 
Amsterdam. Its character and implications should be carefully studied 
and diagnosed. One cannot avoid argument at the present. One should 
have patience. There are still some unexplored avenues in the Ecu- 
menical area. 


In this connection it will not be out of place to report on the new 
decision taken by the Faith and Order Commission at its post-Evans- 
ton sessions at McCormick Seminary in early September. On the in- 
itiative of Professor Albert C. Outler (Perkins School of Theology, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, formerly at Yale) 


and Dr. Georges Florovsky, it was decided to inaugurate a new theo- 
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logical commission to discuss the problem of “Tradition and our tradi- 
tions.”” This proposal was already made at Lund in 1952 by the same 
persons but decision was postponed. This time the commission was 
instituted. It will work also in two sections: chairman of the European 
section is Prof. Skydsgaard (Copenhagen, Denmark); chairman of 
the American section is Prof. Outler, and vice-chairman Dr. Florov- 
sky. The Commission is expected to meet in late December this year. 
It is hoped that in a wider historical perspective and against the back- 
ground of common beliefs and convictions it will be possible to discover 
a new common ground for a fruitful Ecumenical conversation on the 


matter of Faith and Order. 
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Evangelism & Missions At Evanston 
By M. Searle Bates 


HE WorLpD Council of Churches is 

commonly said to be the confluence of 
the two movements: Life and Work, Faith 
and Order. Naturally, therefore, we expect 
and find in it two corresponding areas of 
consultation, study, and action or approach 
to action: (1) the function of the Church 
in society, with particular attention to eco- 
nomic issues and to the state and interna- 
tional relations; (2) matters of theology, 
ecclesiastical organization, and practice, 
particularly as they bear upon the potential unity and the actual inter- 
relations of the churches. 

I. EVANGELISM TAKEN For GRANTED AT OUTSET 

Neither one of these areas appears to be primarily concerned with 
evangelism or with missions. Evangelism, perhaps, was taken for 
granted, like the use of the Bible, and various other elements of church 
life not regarded as areas demanding general consultation. Moreover, 
evangelism has generally been identified with the life-continuing pro- 
cess of each local congregation and the particular church body to 
which it belongs. Missions, not customarily the official business of 
churches but of interested private groups within them, had already 
built up their own systems of consultation. From thos: systems came 
inspiration, leadership, and resources of experience to serve Life and 
Work, Faith and Order, and the formation of the World Council. 
The International Missionary Council has since 1921 performed a dis- 
tinctive service that the World Council did not initially disturb. It is 
a mechanism of liaison connecting some thirty consultative bodies from 
all six continents, concerned with missionary advance in non-Christian 
or undeveloped lands, and with the progress of independent Younger 
Churches. Growing realization of the plight and the needs of many 
churches in Europe and elsewhere has led the World Council to con- 
sider evangelism as one among its several concerns. But these interests 
of evangelism and of missions cannot be segregated. 


M. Searle Bates is Professor of Missions at Union. He attended 


the Evanston Assembly as representative of Christianty and Crisis. 
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II. IMPORTANCE Or EVANSTON 

The Evanston Assembly revealed, as no one had planned in com- 
pleteness, the interrelations of evanglism and of missions, and their 
part in the other concerns of the World Council of Churches. Pre- 
paratory studies for Section II were made under the title, ““Evangel- 
ism: The Mission of the Church to Those Outside Her Life.” The 
juxtaposition, almost the apposition, of the verbal nouns is significant. 
And where are “those outside?” Plenty everywhere, but with stupen- 
dous predominance in Asia, and secondarily in Africa. Any serious 
undertaking of evangelism with an ecumenical outlook is the World 
Mission of the Church. But also, to a degree not foreseen by any one, 
the concerns, the contributions, and the leaders of the Younger 
Churches and of missions were significant in Sections I on Faith and 
Order (unity), III on Social Questions (communism), IV Interna- 
tional Affairs (peace, imperialism), V Intergroup Relations (race). 

A minor fraction of all the churches in the lands of overseas mis- 
sions and the Younger Churches are members of the World Council. 
Small as some of them are, they number forty-one (excluding the old 
Syrian churches of India; including certain of the churches which are 
partly composed of European immigrants, as in South Africa) out of 
the total membership of one hundred sixty-three. In rough terms, one- 
tenth of all Protestants are among the Younger Churches. However, 
fully one-third of the program addresses at Evanston were concerned 
with evangelism-missions, or with problems of the Younger Churches 
—or they were presented by men from those areas of work, though 
upon general subjects. The I.M.C., which is built of such bodies as the 
Christian Council of India and Pakistan, and the Confederacao Evan- 
gélica do Brasil, has, by friendly understanding, continued to be 
responsible for missionary interests and for Younger-Church cooper- 
ation. But the ecumenical character and outlook of the W.C.C. con- 
tinually carry it far outside the territories of the Older Churches, 
and in a measure disproportionate to numbers—rightly, happily so! 

“Evangelism” as such was presented in major addresses by D. 
T. Niles, the Sinhalese, whose thought, speaking, and writing put him 
at the very top of international usefulness in this area of service; and 
by Canon Theodore Wedel of the Washington Cathedral, effective 
head of the College of Preachers. Another evening was given to 
“World-Wide Evangelism in This Generation,” considered by Dr. 
Charles Ranson, former missionary to India and present General Sec- 
retary of the I.M.C.; and by Canon Chandu Ray, Secretary of the 
Bible Society of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. 
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A valuable address in the Faith and Order presentation, entitled 
“Our Oneness in Christ and Our Disunity as Churches,” was given by 
an Indian, V. E. Devadutt. Among the important reports and special 
contributions at plenary sessions of the Assembly were those made by 
Dr. Rajah Manikam (Indian), Joint Secretary of the W.C.C. and 
the I.M.C. for East Asia; by Philip Potter (Haiti), Secretary of the 
Youth Department Committee; and by K.C. Han of Korea. 

In the fields of International Affairs and of Intergroup Relations, 
whether or not so labeled, major contributions came from Ambassador 
Charles Malik of Lebanon, Secretary Peter K. Dagadu of the Gold 
Coast Christian Council, and Mrs. Rena Karefa-Smart of Sierra 
Leone. They brought challenges from Asia and Africa. The uniquely 
valuable participation of Alan Paton, and of Drs. Ben Marais and C. 
B. Brink of the Dutch Reformed Church, all of South Africa, was an 
oblique but important register of the concerns of missions and the po- 
tentialities of the Younger Churches. 

Again, in the highly valuable Accredited Visitors’ Program, one 
of the main educational enterprises of the Assembly, appeared Kag- 
awa on “Industrial Evangelism in Japan” and M. M. Thomas on 
“Christians in the Struggle for Responsible Society in India Today”. 
Bishop S. U. Barbieri of Argentina and Secretary Farid Audeh of 
the Near East Christian Council spoke on issues of religious liberty 
and church effort under hostile pressures. The present state of the 
churches of China was ably surveyed by a missionary, Charles West. 

This list of examples must be halted here. But it suffices to show 
the entry of evangelism-missions as subject, of the personnel of the 
Younger Churches and their areas as leading participants, of the pro- 
blems and concerns of the Younger Churches, related missions, and 
their areas, into the central interests of the World Council. 

Of the six Presidents of the Council elected in 1948, one was 
an Indian, Miss Sarah Chakko now deceased. Of the six chosen in 
1954, one is an Indian, Metropolitan Juhannon Mar Thoma; and one 
is a Latin-American, Bishop Barbieri. Among the ninety members of 
the new Central Committee, thirteen are nationals of the Younger 
Churches, to whom might be added several Committee members of 
missionary status or function. In the Evanston Assembly, despite the 
natural predominance of ecclesiastical administrators, a surprising 
number of leaders and workers have been or still are devoted to the 
missionary enterprise; and the same is true in the ongoing work of the 


World Council. Bishop Lesslie Newbigin and Dr. Hendrik Kraemer 
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are prominent instances, or Drs. Marc Boegner and H. P. Van Du- 
sen, who preside over major missionary organizations. 

In the structural development of the World Council, Evanston 
retains the mutually agreed designation, “‘in association with the Inter- 
national Missionary Council.”’ The highly satisfactory joint agency of 
the two bodies, the Council of the Churches on International Affairs, 
is continued. The Joint Secretariat for East Asia is also retained and 
may foreshadow a pattern for Africa and Latin America. The Joint 
Committee of the two Councils is strengthened by provision of a full- 
time Secretary, Dr. Norman Goodall, who is drawn from the I.M.C. 
staff. The enhanced Division of Studies includes four major interests, 
two of them in our present focus of attention: Faith and Order; 
Church and Society; Evangelism; and Missionary Studies, moved in 
from the I. M. C. The Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees wil] now act, in emergency services outside Europe, for the 
I.M.C. as well as for the W.C.C. The Department of Information, 
including al! publication, will be at the service of the I.M.C. Thus 
functional cooperation of the World Council and the International 
Missionary Council is pressed forward, with appropriate organiza- 
tional provisions. 

III. THE ConTENT Or EvANSTON 

Now it is meet to be more specific as to the content of the Evan- 
ston presentations, though quotation has to be meager. Unfortunately, 
the Report of Section II on Evangelism is less novel and less lively 
than many other documents of the Assembly. At the risk of arbitrary 
selection, we choose to follow closely some items from D. T. Niles’ 
report of the Geneva Secretariat for Evangelism, and others from 
Charles Ranson’s address mentioned above. The Secretariat must 
continually remind the churches of their double duty to the Gospel— 
to be true to it, and to commend it. There is ongoing study concerning 
the nature of the Gospel, the nature of evangelism as a determinant 
function of the Church, and the methods and results of evangelism 
in various parts of the world. 

The Church should not think of a separate program of evangelism, 
but rather of an evangelistic dimension for all the Church is and does. 
In many regions the Christian community is isolated from those it 
should be reaching, or is indistinguishable from them in spirit and in 
character. Industrial workers, and the better-informed among Hindus, 
Moslems, Buddhists, are among the great groups with whom effective 
contact must be secured. Those engaged on the frontiers must be en- 
couraged and strengthened. “ 





1- 


Ranson declared: ““The one great task which has been given to 
the Church is to preach the Gospel to the ends of the earth and to the 
end of time.”” Again, “This missionary obligation is not simply a task 
laid upon the Church. . . .What has been done for the whole world 
must be made known to the whole world; and to the Church is given 
the task and the gift of world-wide proclamation.” And once more, 
“The missionary calling of the Church is not only integral to its own 
life; it is interwoven into the texture of God’s design for the world. 
It is the only means by which, in the obedience of faith, we enter into 
the creative context of God’s action in history.” 

Ranson was explicit in his affirmation that the Gospel is for the 
whole man, and must reckon with the environment which influences 
man so strongly. The present world situation requires a new mobility 
of the Church in its outreach to the world, though in hard fact many 
churches do not yet see the world as round. A new initiative born of 
the Holy Spirit is required, perhaps coming through the work of lay- 
men. Effective evangelism requires a far more convincing unity than 
is yet visible. Mission in unity is the watchword. Moreover, while 
study and fresh insights are continually needed, the greater require- 
ment is faithful obedience that we act upon the light already given to 
us. 

Canon Wedel, though chiefly concerned with the western scene 
and with old churches that fail to meet the challenge of their imme- 
diate surroundings, is equally certain of the world demand, the cosmic 
demand: “Every human soul on the face of the globe has as much 
right in the Gospel as we have.” 

Perhaps the greatest message of Evanston in evangelism and mis- 
sions was carried in the Sunday morning service of the Church of 
South India. There delegates shared in the living worship of a church 
recently won by missionary evangelism from an immense non-Chris- 
tian society, a church that depends upon continued missionary evan- 
gelism for its very life, and finds its own life in that effort outwardly 
directed. The preacher, the celebrant of the Holy Communion, the 
ministers assisting him, the distinctive quality of the blending of rich 
variety in Christian tradition, were indeed the Church in ecumenical 
capacity. For here was and is a body that has accomplished what 
other bodies still declare to be impossible. It unites Anglicans, Pres- 
byterian-Reformed, Methodists of British type, Congregationalists; 
and now proceeds to talk with Lutherans. Already the Church of 
South India has encouraged and instructed churches of Ceylon and of 
North India in efforts toward unions perhaps more arduous still. The 
motive force is obedience, the purpose is to reach the unreached. 
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IV. EVALUATION 

Finally, the relatively unsatisfactory section reports on Evan- 
gelism at Madras, Amsterdam, and Evanston, when considered in 
conjunction with the interesting preparatory survey for Evanston, the 
stimulating secretarial report by Niles, and several good addresses, 
challenge th: planners to bold experimentation in methods for group 
consideration of this subject. Without doubt, the secretaries of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council and other missionary leaders will study 
carefully the place and treatment of missions in the Assembly. Mis- 
sions as missions, missions as a function of the member church, or evan- 
gelism and missions combined, might well be proposed as major unit in 
the program of the next Assembly. The organizational rapprochement 
of the W.C.C. and the I.M.C., which is the result of mutual sugges- 
tions and cordial conference, carries such implications. In any case, the 
‘experience of Evanston has shown that for a World Council of 
Churches evangelism is inseparable from missions, and that missions 
make their own way, in ideas, in persons, and through relevant con- 
cerns like international and intergroup relations, into most of the seg- 
ments of a comprehensive Assembly program. 








| Exploring the horizons of Christianity in action 


COMMUNITY OF FAITH 


by T. RALPH MORTON 


With added American chapters by ALEXANDER MILLER and 
JOHN OLIVER NELSON. In the face of today’s challenges, 
how can the church be true to itself? The effective witness of the 
Christian community, affirms the author, depends more on what 
it does than on what it says. Examining the church’s past, he 
shows that old patterns cannot be brought up to date. He urges 
modern Christians “to make experiments in cooperative social 
living.” Says Alexander Miller’s preface, this book “is part of a 
traffic of knowledge on which the true life of the Christian com- 
munity depends.” (A Haddam House Book) $2.50 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE CHAPLAINCY 
by DR. SEYMOUR SMITH 


Preacher, teacher, director and counselor — these are the responsibilities of the 

college chaplain today. This definitive work traces the development of the chap- 

lain’s fourfold role, discusses each task in detail, analyzes specific problems. A 

Yale University Divinity School professor and Historian of the National Associa- 

tion of College Chaplains, Dr. Smith addresses this book to chaplains, ministers, 

educators and students. $3.75 
at your bookstore 
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The Hungry Sheep Were Fed 


By METROPOLITAN JUHANON Mar THOMA 


HE SECOND ASSEMBLY of the World 

Council of Churches is over and people 
are asking, “What do you think of it?,” and, 
““How does Evanston compare with Amster- 
dam >”’ Such questions are natural, but puz- 
zle the person who has to answer. Four 
years of study and two years of intense pre- 
paration are behind the Evanston Assem- 
bly; and if it has been only another meet- 
ing of nations and churchmen, a thousand 
pities. 

This great Assembly once again 
brought together in prayer, study, and friendly discussion some theolo- 
gians, church leaders and laity, who under normal circumstances 
would not have thought of meeting together in prayer or in a sharing 
of experiences. It has helped many to ask, ““Why is it not always like 
this?”’ If the question has been seriously asked it is something for the 
good. 

THE FAITH AND ORDER SECTION 

“Our oneness in Christ and our disunity as churches” was a sub- 
ject studied at the Assembly. Sharp differences appeared in the course 
of the discussions. To some, disunity was sin. Others thought our separ- 
ated churches have come into existence hecause our fathers stood for 
certain spiritual convictions, and to call that sin was something very 
offensive. An attempt to escape this difficulty was to differentiate be- 
tween diversity and disunity. Here, one felt, was a good deal of ra- 


Juhanon Mar Thoma is Metropolitan of the Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church of Malabar and one of the newly elected presidents of the 
W orld Council of Churches. His Church combines both ancient Syr- 
ian Orthodox liturgy and traditions with the religious and theological 
outlook of the Reformation. He is himself one of the most influential 
Christian leaders in Asia. He combines high ecclesiastical position with 
a prophetic spirit; and though he quite clearly represents an ancient 
eastern tradition, he is a man with the most modern and progressive 
ideas about the responsibility of the Church. We are glad to introduce 
the Metropolitan as a Union Seminary alumnus who took his S.T.M. 


in 1930. 
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tionalization, and a forgetting of the non-theological factors which 
have entered into our continuing to be divided. The sinfulness of the 
dividedness is not at all unilateral. Those who broke away from the 
traditions, and those who have allowed the breaking away, both stand 
condemned in the judgment of God. On this point there was more or 
less agreement. The cry “faith and convictions of our fathers” may 
have an emotional value for churches in Europe and America, but it 
is meaningless to the churches in mission lands, to whom it has been 
exported. The faith of our fathers would mean only the worship of 
wood and stone, or the acceptance of some abstruse philosophical con- 
ceptions. 


THE Main THEME 


It was feared that the discussion of the main theme, “Christ, the 
Hope of the World,” would lead to an eschatological controversy 
and create a division in the council itself. If there was such a possi- 
bility, the council has surely weathered the storm. Of course the ten- 
sion between the hope here and now—the kingdom that now is—and 
the hope in the coming of Christ as judge—the kingdom that is to be 
—was quite evident. To those coming from the Eastern churches and 
from mission lands the fear of some theologians to speak of the coming 
of Christ in glory and to record it in the message and reports with the 
emphasis it deserves was quite disturbing. There is surely the danger 
of an other worldly attitude developing if the hope is only a kind of 
emotional hungering for the coming of Christ. It might make us indif- 
ferent to realities. But there is another v’av in which the hope is enter- 
tained. The idea of “the pilgrim people” and the coming of Christ in 
glory as judge is the very basis of all hope in the here and now. Surely 
we are a pilgrim people and Christ will meet us at the end of our pil- 
grimage. He has promised to come and he has warned us that he will 
judge us asking of the cup of cold water and of our relationship to our 
neighbor. All endeavours for a better social order, all planning for a 
responsible society are work for the coming of the kingdom of God. 
Has he not promised for us a kingdom here and now to be perfected 
at his coming? In fact, the tension between the present hope and future 
hope only appears so. It is the result of a failure to grasp the fullness 
of the work of Christ and of the gospel message. 

The Assembly message and the section reports may be con- 


demned by some as theological compromises. A better way to state 
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it would be that the reports and the message are characterized by com- 
prehensiveness and an expression of the breadth and many-sidedness 
of the Christian hope, and the failure of man to express it in acceptable 
terms. 


INTERCOMMUNION 


The decision to go forward together, and not simply to stay to- 
gether, is to be received with joy. One has a deep sense of disappoint- 
ment when one thinks of the Assembly and the communion at the 
Lord’s table. At the Lord’s table we still remain divided. That ques- 
tion did not receive much more attention here than at Amsterdam and 
Lund. The divisiveness of the World Council is to be feared, not over 
eschatological differences, but in the areas of church order and the 
sacraments. Perhaps here, too, there is a sign of relief. The commu- 
nion service celebrated by the Protestant Episcopal Church was open 
to all communicant members of the World Council. It had not been at 
Amsterdam. The solution of the question of intercommunion must be 
approached from the angle of Canon Leonard Hodgson’s suggestion. 
The value and virtue of the episcopal orders is God-given and accord- 
ing to the will of God in the one church, in its unity. Could the will 
of God be accepted differently in the divided state of the Church? 
More thinking has to be done along this line. The World Council of 
Churches is young as an organization. We must not look for astound- 
ing results in discussions in the spheres of church order and the sacra- 
ments. As far as it has gone it has given hope for the future. 

What the Evanston Assembly has achieved can be judged only 
in the future. The Assembly has created an atmosphere and has given 
us visions. Very much will depend on the way in which the delegates 
carry out in their regions and churches the spirit which sustained the 
assembly. Surely the discussions were on very high theological levels 
and the ordinary member of the congregation will consider it high- 
brow. It is the duty of the delegates and the member churches of the 
assembly to translate it into the levels of the work-a-day world in the 
spheres of our living together. 

The Evanston Assembly is an event in ecumenical history. The 
Christian world has been looking towards it with hopes and doubts 
and fears. Truly, it could not be said of this assembly, “the hungry 
sheep looked up and were not fed.”” Hopes and fears are still with us. 
There are many unknown things in the future. But we know Who is 
coming and that assurance sustains and revives our hope. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PREACHING 
FOR TODAY 
by Andrew W. Blackwood 


Biograp! ucts 


WILLEN Flow to use the many human-interest biograph- 
fy “Toda ies in the Bible to preach the gospel of Christ. 
~4 Includes suggested titles, texts, brief outlines, 
and illustrations for forceful biographical ser- 
mons. $3.00 


CREED OF OUR HOPE 


by Merrill R. Abbey 


A phrase-by-phrase interpretation of the Apostles’ Creed 
in contemporary terms — a reverent and illuminating ex- 
ploration of a great profession of faith that holds the 
greatest significance for our day. $1.75 





WHO SPEAKS FOR GOD? 
by Gerald Kennedy 


Four chapters define the man who is the Lord’s spokesman 
in our time. A vivid portrait of the effective Christian 
minister, and a searching exposition of the Christian 
message. $2.50 


JEREMIAH 


Chronologically Arranged, Translated, and Interpreted 
by Elmer A. Leslie 


A definitive new study based on years of intensive research 
and on the findings of scholars across the ages. A fresh and 
beautiful translation of the book of Jeremiah, with a sum- 
mation of all that is known about the “weeping prophet” 
and his times. 352 pages. $4.75 
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Hope At Evanston 


By RicHarp W. KAHLENBERG 


I S THERE any hope for us? How did 
the World Council show this hope? 
What was behind the Second Assembly’s 
demonstrations of hope? These questions are 
the crucial ones behind the main question of 
ministers, students, and laymen: “Why is 
Evanston significant for me?”’ Evanston for 
many people, including myself, was a search 
-a search for some star of light in a world 
of darkness. 

At first glance, the instrument for 
searching was not a telescope but a kaleidoscope. Look at all the ap- 
parent confusion. There were the many worship services, the great 
Festival of Faith, discussion groups, the Plenary Sessions at McGaw 
Hall, section reports, debates on the Main Theme, the drafting of the 
message. There were special addresses by Eisenhower and Hammer- 
skjold and the Accredited Visitors’ Program. There were meetings for 
the press, briefings and interviews. There was the Student Christian 
Movement’s program and speakers. There was the Art Festival and 
the Ravinia Concert. As an accredited press man and delegate to the 
Student Christian conference, I was able to attend these different 
events. Out of it all was there any sign of hope? In this article I intend 
to show that there were definite rays of hope and that behind them was 
the Main Theme which far from being unimportant or a failure or 
subordinate was, in fact, the unifying force of the Second Assembly at 
Evanston. These rays of hope included: 








_ I. THE GRoWTH OF THE CHURCH 


At Evanston the ecumenical church came of age. It grew in re- 
lation to itself and to the world. Not only were there more delegates 
and more churches represented than at Amsterdam. There was a con- 
fident maturity in the handling of the details, in the flexibility of de- 
bate, and in the leadership of the meetings. I had the feeling that these 


Richard W. Kahlenberg is a Senior B.D. student. At Evanston, 
he was an accredited press man for the Union Seminary Quarterly 
Review. 
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men were not amateurs playing with sentimental dreams. They were 
professionals, poised and practical, who knew what they were doing 
and how to do it. Dr. Van Dusen stressed this point in his article of 
this issue; I shall later discuss the growth in the unity of the church. 

The ecumenical church also grew in relation to the world. The 
world took more interest in the church; the church showed greater con- 
cern for the world and communicating to its people. The press cover- 
age, the second largest for any event in history, showed that men and 
women everywhere were interested in the church. The church’s in- 
creased concern for the world is particularly clear in the Assembly’s 
Message and the reports of the six sections. A concern for communica- 
ting to the people grew as the assembly progressed. Definite tragedy 
was involved when a newsman asked John Baillie if agape really 
meant “mouth open.” Bishop Hans Lilje on the first Wednesday af- 
ternoon said the most important task of the Assembly was to translate 
its thinking into the language and life of the local congregation. After 
Malik’s speech, especially, men saw the importance of communicat- 
ing. The section reports and the final message spoke much more 
clearly than the earlier statements. Who can fail to understand these 
words in the final message: 

[This Hope] constrains us to pray daily, “Thy will be done 

on earth as it is in Heaven,’ and to act as we pray in every 

area of life. It begets a life of believing prayer and expect- 

ant action, looking to Jesus and pressing forward to the day 

of His return in glory. 

I was particulary struck by the leadership of Union Theological 
Seminary toward the growth of the church. It was a joy to see familiar 
faces presiding at meetings, directing sections, acting as delegates, stew- 
ards, pressmen. Our seminary furnished some 130 of the leaders at 
this Second Assembly. 

No one could doubt that in the two weeks at Evanston, the ecu- 
menical church emerged as a definite body; it was no longer an ex- 
periment. But this fact is not the total significance of Evanston. It is 
important to know why and how the church grew so that it can learn 
and plan for successful meetings in the future. 


II. THe Spirit oF THE MEETINGS 


The fact that the churchmen of the world even met is a sign of 
hope. But even more important is the spirit in which they met and 
carried on their meetings. It was not a kind of shallow politeness or 
agreeability. But the spirit was friendly, serious, and open. Karaga 
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began his address to the Accredited Visitors with words that ex- 
pressed this spirit, “Dear Christian Friends.” There was a distinc- 
tive feeling of brotherhood at the Second Assembly that I have not seen 
at other comparable meetings such as the U. N. There was a spirit of 
seriousness and urgency. | shall not forget McGaw Hall: the press- 
men concentrating with their earphones, the delegates squinting to read 
every line of the copy of the address, and the crowds, even in the 
most intense heat, straining to catch every word. 

The openness of the speeches and discussions showed the free- 
dom of spirit. The depth of understanding was such that Charles Ma- 
lik could say, without fear of a fistfight: “Western secular leader- 
ship has failed the world intellectually and spiritually. Communism 
exposes the inadequacy, if not indeed the bankruptcy of western im- 
perialistic and smug-Christian approach of the past.’ Charles P. Taft 
could say, ““We Americans are a responsible society.”” And Professor 
Basil Ioannides of the Eastern Orthodox Church could declare that 
his church is the Una Sancta. Bishop Bergraav summed up this spirit 
when he said, “Dr. Hromadka and I have differences of opinion, but 


they are differences between Christian brothers.” Whence this sense 
of brotherhood > 


III. THE MuTuat LEARNING 

The mutual learning of one Christian from another was one of 
the brightest rays of hope at Evanston. We of the United States cer- 
tainly learned much from the other Christian leaders in the world. 
Malik, for example, reminded us that Communism can never be op- 
posed in Asia and Africa by a mere negation. Schlink of Heidelberg 
gave us a lesson in eschatology. He should have shaken our Social 
Liberalism with his statements that Jesus Christ is the hope of the 
world not because he guarantees the preservation of this world, but 
because He liberates us from all the binding ties of this world. He also 
stated that we do not preach the Gospel in order to bring about earthly 
justice, but establish justice in order that we may preach the Gospel. 
And if anyone wants to be humbled, let him listen to Kagawa’s 
achievements in Japan where only one half of one percent of the 
people are Christian. The Americans came to discover, as the report of 
the Main Theme indicates, that the European eschatological upward 
look to God does constitute the main beam of the cross. 

But the Europeans and others, I believe, learned something from 
us. They discovered especially from Charles P. Taft that our capital- 
ism is not the root of all evils. They saw the life of a growing America. 
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And they must have seen our practical social outlook, for it premeated 
the reports of the six sub-themes. Perhaps the Europeans saw that the 
cross does stretch out to the world. Perhaps we all learned that both 
beams compose the cross. And to Whom does the cross point to? 


IV. RIcHNEss OF WorsSHIP 


““We have come to worship God.” So began the Festival of Faith 
at Soldiers Field in Chicago; so worship was a major emphasis at 
Evanston. Christians will take hope in the richness of worship at the 
Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches. 

The Festival of Faith was perhaps one of the greatest worship 
services of all time. I shall never forget how the men in the press box 
automatically stood up when the people began to sing “All Hail the 
power of Jesus’ Name.” Interestingly enough, the earnest words of 
Visser *t Hooft cut deeper for me than all the pageantry. He said, 
“*That is the secret. What God has done, is doing, will do. Not some 
fine idea, nor some new law, nor an ideology, but the divine deeds.” 
The service indicated to me the quest for hope. Here were 125,000 
people gathered to witness Christ. Even the moon looked like it was 
trying to peek in and see if this hope were real. 

The Second Assembly actually became one mighty act of wor- 
ship. There were the opening and closing services of the Assembly de- 
votions each day in the First Methodist Church, communion services, 
and words of prayer and singing in McGaw Hall. Perhaps we were 
most united in singing the great hymns of the church. 

These services did bring a sense of hope. You realized that you 
were not alone in your quest, but there were others too that had the 
same quest. The services showed that more is needed than theological 
discussion and debate to insure union in Jesus Christ. There was even 
the beginning of some hope for open communion. And the worship ser- 
vices stressed, as the whole Assembly stressed, that the means for any 
unity was through prayer. So Kagawa ended his speech with these 
simple words, “Pray for us.” But in Whose name did we pray? 

V. THE ONENESS OF THE CHURCH 


An unmistakable impression that everyone at Evanston must 
have felt was the oneness of our Christian Church. It is a wonderful 
thought that no matter who you are or where you are located in the 
world you are united to others who have the same hope. It is quite 
amazing that men of different races, languages, cultures, countries, 
and economic systems should still have the same understanding and the 
same joy at the mention of the words, Jesus Christ. Bishop Berg- 
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raav with his almost Elizabethian ruff, the Metropolitan Juhanon Mar 
Thoma with his brilliant red, and the Patriarch Athenagoras with his 
striking headdress were able to communicate with each other. Time and 
time again, it was evident that the commoness of our hopes and sins cut 
across geographical and ethnic lines. Hromadka rightly declared that 
we are dealing not so much with communism as with the reduction of 
men to things in the minds and the hearts of us all. 

Refreshing, likewise, was the humanness of all the men: the Ger- 
mans heading for Chicago for their beer after the Plenary Sessions; 
the Presidents of the World Council trying to order banana splits in 
the drug stores; Eisenhower telling the Archbishop of Canterbury that 
he hoped His Grace had read the Declaration of Independence. Hope- 
ful too was the thought that this unity was not just between leaders 
of the church; but that they were only the white caps of a deep ocean 
of men united in a common quest for hope. 

A word about the unity of the church. Visser ’t Hooft made it 
clear to any who had any doubts that the World Council itself is only 
an instrument at the service of the churches and must therefore never 
be considered as an aim in itself. Especially hopeful in the development 
of the unity at the Second Assembly was the insistence voiced in the 
words of Nygren that the attention was no longer upon understanding 
the distinctive character of the different churches, but upon Jesus 
Christ. Hopeful too was the constant theme of the Faith and Order 
Section and of the major addresses especially by Malik and Bergraav 
that unity did not mean uniformity. At the Ravinia concert, I could 
not help but see an illustration of the Second Assembly’s theme of 
unity. The orchestra was effective not because all the instruments were 
the same or because each player was concentrating on his own instru- 
ment. But the orchestra played best under a leader and when all the 
players concentrated on the One Conductor. From what did this sense 
of unity come at Evanston? 


VI. THE Roe oF YouTH 


Perhaps one of the more unnoticed signs of hope at Evanston 
were the young people. As I sat listening to some of the talks at the 
Student Christian Conference, it blazed across my mind that the young 
people at the Second Assembly would probably be the leaders of the 
future. At the Student Christian Conference, the Interseminary Move- 
ment, and the World Student Christian Conference, students met to 
study the Bible, to hear speakers, to think through the issues them- 
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selves, and to attend some of the World Council meetings. For the first 
time in history the representatives of American and overseas orthodox 
churches met. There were ninety youth consultants from twenty-nine 
different countries on five continents. I felt the students were most 
united when they sang the new song, “Christ the hope of the World.” 


CoNCLUSION 
What was behind the growth of the church, the spirit of the 


meetings, the mutual learning, the richness of worship, the oneness of 
the church, the unification of the young people >—It was unmistakably 
the Main Theme, “Christ the Hope of the World”—and the Per- 
son behind that theme. Of course, the Preliminary Report on the 
Main Theme was not considered a success. The Report lacked a sense 
of joy in its statement; it left out certain subjects. But I would hardly 
agree with The Christian Century that the Main Theme itself ob- 
structed the action of the Assembly, would cause catastrophe for fu- 
ture meetings, or was dragged into the section reports. The Main 
Theme permeated every section report. It gave the delegates per- 
spective to look at the problems of the world from the vantage point 
of Christ. It riveted attention upon Jesus Christ for every aspect of 
Evanston. The theme of “Christ the Hope of the World”’ did, in fact, 
unite the entire Assembly and gave it a message for the world. 

As I was fumbling in the darkness, packing my bag to leave, 
my hand touched the Medallion of the Second Assembly. As my 
fingers felt the symbol of the World Council of Churches with the 
waves, the boat, and the cross, I realized that there was the symbol of 
hope: Christianity courageously sees the world as it is, with its waves; 
Christ gives us the boat of the Church; and He Himself is here with us. 
And what was I to do back at Union? As Bergraav said, in his final 
sermon: “not to be an ecumeniac, but a faithful follower, eagerly ex- 
pectant, enduring in holy patience” for 

Because Jesus Christ died and rose again for the world and 

will come again to renew it and judge it in His glory and 

grace, this world is anchored to Him with unshakable hope. 

He rules over history by the power of His cross and resur- 

rection and nothing can pluck this world out of His hands.’ 


1 The paragraph Dr. Torrance of Edinburgh inserted into the Assembly's Stat t on the 
Main Theme. 
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Union Seminary At Evanston 


Paul R. Abrecht, "46. Former Instr. W.C.C. Ex. Staff. 
Dominador Ambrosio, ‘28. Acc'd Visitor. 

Charles Arbuthnot, '38. Consultant. 

Tetsutaro Ariga, ‘24, Faculty. Consultant. 

Elmer J. F. Arndt, "31. Acc’d Visitor. 

Charles C. Bacon, '24. Acc’d Visitor. 

Gonzalo Baez-Camargo, Former Faculty. Consultant. 
John Baillie, Former Faculty. Delegate. 

Roswell P. Barnes, Former part-time stud. Delegate. 
M. Searle Bates, Faculty. Press. 

Jacques Beaudon, "39. Staff. 

John C. Bennett, '27., Faculty. Delegate. 

Heinz Birchmeier, "54. Staff. 

Mrs. H. Howard Black, Wife of Alumnus. Acc’d Visitor. 
Larry Black, Student. Staff. 

John R. Bodo, 42. Acc’d Visitor. 

George Booth, ‘53. Co-opted Staff. 

Hugh Burr, ‘15. Frat. Delegate. 

George G. Cameron, "29. Acc’d Visitor. 

Mrs. George G. Cameron, °29. Visitor. 

Samuel McCrea Cavert, "15. Former Lecturer. W.C.C. Ex. Staff. 
Mrs. Samuel McCrea Cavert, Women's Committee. Visitor. 
Joshua R. Chandran, "50. Delegate. 

Mrs. Kiyo Takeda Cho, °42. Consultant. 

Miss Ivy Chou, Student. Acc’d Visitor. 

Neville Clark, '54., Foreign Fellow. Youth Consult’t. 
John B. Coburn, "42. Acc'd Visitor. 

Wm. S. Coffin, 52. Staff. 

F. Cogswell, 17. Staff. 

Hugh Darsie, '23. Acc’d Visitor. 

J. W. Decker, Advisor. Co-opted Staff. 

Paul D. Devanandan, Former Faculty. Consultant. 
Truman B. Douglass, Former part-time stud. Delegate. 
J. L. Dunstan, °32. Acc’d Visitor. 

William K. Du Val, °56. W.C.C. Ex. Staff. 

Mrs. Wm. K. Du Val, Student Wife. Staff. 

Rebecca A. Ely, 54. Youth Consult’t. 

R. H. Edwin Espy, "33. Co-opted Staff. 

Georges Florovsky, Faculty. Delegate. 

George Forell, "45. Staff. 

Eleanor French, "31. Frat. Delegate. 

Buell G. Gallagher, ‘29, Director. Delegate. 

Marc Gauthier-Barde, °54. W.C.C. Clerical Staff. 
Francois Gauthier-Barde, (Mrs. Marc), Stud. wife. W.C.C. Clerical Staff. 
Ray Gibbons, ‘28. Acc’d Visitor. 

Theodore Gill, "43. Press. 

Charles Glanville, Student. Staff. 

Mrs. Charles Glanville, Student wife. Staff. 

F. P. Graham, Advisor. Consultant. 

Ian Grimmett, "55. Delegate. 

Cameron P. Hall, "25. Consultant. 

Miss Georgia Harkness, Former part-time stud. Consultant. 
Father Vasile Hategan, ‘51. Acc’d Visitor. 

Clarence Owen Hawley, ‘17. Delegate. 

William H. Hollister, 54. Staff. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Hollister, Student wife. Staff. 
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Douglas Horton, Faculty, Director. Delegate. 
Walter M. Horton, °20., Former Faculty. Consultant. 
Ernest M. F. Howse, "32. Acc’d Visitor. 
Josef L. Hromadka, Former Faculty. Delegate. 
Eric Hutchison, Student. Staff. 
Ralph D. Hyslop, "40. Co-opted Staff. 
W. Jackson Jarman, ‘40. Acc’d Visitor. 
M. P. John, 54. Youth Consult’t. 
F. Ernest Johnson, ‘12. Consultant. 
Adolf Keller, Advisor. Consultant. 
Richard W. Kahlenberg, Student. Press. 
H. Kraemar, Prof.-elect. W.C.C. Ex. Staff. 
Ira W. Langston, "41. Acc’d Visitor. 
Henry Lazarus, '55. Incoming For. Fel. Acc’d Visitor. 
Henry Smith Leiper, ‘17. Consultant. 
Harold C. Letts, "37. Acc’d Visitor. 
P. M. Limbert. '23. Former Faculty. Frat. Delegate. 
Loy L. Long, ‘29. Acc’d Visitor. 
Mrs. Mary Ely Lyman, ‘19. Faculty. Delegate. 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., "17. Consultant. 
Ronald W. McNeur, ‘51. Youth Consult’t. 
R. B. Manikam, °28. W.C.C. Ex. Staff. 
Alexander Mar Theophilus, "49. Delegate. 
(M. G. Chandy) 
Juhanon Mar Thoma, °30. Delegate. 
(C. M. John) 
Milton B. Martin, ‘54. Youth Consult’t. 
Mrs. Kate F. Merle-Smith, Woman's Committee. Acc’d Visitor. 
F. P. Miller, Advisor. Delegate. 
James Kenneth Miller, '42. Delegate. 
D. G. Moses, "33. Faculty. Consultant. 
J. R. Mutchmor, ‘20. Consultant. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Faculty. Consultant. 
Mrs. Eloise Neilson, "54. Staff. 
Eric M. North, °13. Consultant. 
Oscar T. Olson, "14. Delegate. 
Robert Orr, ‘55. Incoming For. Fel. Youth Consult’t. 
Charles C. Parlin, Director. Delegate. 
Klaus Penzel, °54. Staff. 
T. V. Poladian, °41. Observer. 
Nathan M. Pusey, Advisor. Delegate. 
Henry S. Ramaila, '55. Youth Consult’t. 
Walton W. Rankin, °34. Press. 
Charles W. Ranson, Advisor. Co-opted Staff, 
Heinrich E. Rohrback, ‘52. W.C.C. Ex. Staff. 
Shelby Rooks, '34. Delegate. 
M. A. Rowlands, "54. Acc’d Visitor. 
Ralph Roy, °53. Staff. 
V. C. Samuel, "54. Delegate. 
Aharon Sapsezian, 54. Youth Consult’t. 
Wilbour E. Saunders, °19. Acc’d Visitor. 
Francis B. Sayre, Advisor. Consultant. 
J. Nevin Sayre, “11. Press. 
Alexander Schmemann, °53. Youth Consult’t. 
Geoffrey Shaw, '54. Acc’d Visitor. 
I. P. Simandjuntak, °55. Acc’d Visitor. } 
R. H. L. Slater, Former Faculty. Acc’d Visitor. ' 
Harold Smith, Student. Press. 
Mrs. Harold Smith, Student wife. Press. 
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Ralph W. Sockman, ‘16. Faculty. Delegate. 
Everett Stowe, '28. Frat. Delegate. 

Hans Stroh, "32. Consultant. 

Singh Surjit, '52. Consultant. 

Edith Tatnal, "51. Co-opted Staff. 

Andrew Thakar-Dass, ‘24. Delegate. 

Eliz. (Mrs. M. M.) Thomas, Student wife. Acc’d Visitor. 
M. M. Thomas, 54. Consultant. 

Robert T. Tobias, "45. Delegate. 

T. F. Torrance, Former Faculty (Aub.). Delegate. 
Andrew Y. Y. Twu, ‘21. Consultant. 

Proceso U. Udarbe, Student. Staff. 

Henry P. Van Dusen, '24, Faculty. Delegate. 
Visser W. A. 't Hooft, Advisor. W.C.C. Ex. Staff. 
L. Humphrey Walz, ‘34. Press. 

A. Dudley Ward, '52. Acc’d Visitor, 

Charles C. West, '45. Co-opted Staff. 

Charles Westphal, ‘22. Consultant. 

George H. Williams, "46. Acc’d Visitor. 

William J. Wolf, "44. Acc’d Visitor. 
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not been dwelt upon.”—Reinhold 
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OF CHRISTIAN 
CLASSICS 


26 magnificent volumes which will bring to modern 
readers the great writings of Christianity from the Early 
Fathers through the English Reformation. 














VOLUME II: ALEXANDRIAN CHRISTIANITY 
Edited by HENRY CHADWICK and J. E. L. OULTON. Introduces the 
reader to the thinking of two great Christian teachers of the second and third 
centuries, Clement and Origen of Alexandria. 

Coming Nov. 8, 464 pages, $5.00 


VOLUME XI: NATURE AND GRACE 
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system of theology. Coming Nov. 8, 400 pages, $5.00 
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Catholicism, modern Roman Catholicism, and the Ecumenical Movement in 
historical perspective. Coming Nov. 8, $3.50 
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Quadrangle Notes 


Union Seminary’s one-hundred- 
eighteenth academic year opened of- 
ficially on September 22 in James 
Memorial Chapel, with Professor 
James Muilenburg delivering the prin- 
cipal address. 

Two-hundred-seventy-five entering 
students brought the total student body 
for 1954-55 to five-hundred-eighty- 
five. Sixty-six Protestant denominations 
and thirty-one countries are represented. 
Of the four-hundred-forty-seven men 
and one-hundred-thirty-eight women, 
two-hundred-twenty-eight are working 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Di- 
vinity, ninety-six are in the School of 
Sacred Music, fifty-six are working for 
post-graduate degrees in theology from 
Union, and twenty-five are in the new 
program for the degree of Master of 
Religious Education. There are forty- 
six doctoral candidates and 40 candi- 
dates for masters degrees doing their 
work jointly for Union and Columbia, 
sixteen studying both at Union and 
Teachers College, and seventy-seven 
unclassified students. 

* 8 * 

Inauguration ceremonies for two 
new faculty members were held Octo- 
ber 26. They are Dr. George F. Mac- 
Leod, the first Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Visiting Professor, and Dr. David G. 
Moses, Henry W. Luce Visiting Pro- 
fessor of World Christianity. Dr. Mac- 
Leod is the founder and leader of the 
Iona Community in Scotland. He re- 
ceived his B.A. from Oxford in 1919, 
studied at Edinburgh 1919-1921, and 
then came to Union for a year as Jar- 
vie Resident Fellow. He was given a 
D.D., by Glasgow in 1936. 

Dr. Moses from the North India 
United Church, is the principal of His- 
lop College at Nagpur, Central India. 
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He received a B.A. from Madras Uni- 
versity in 1924, an M.A. in Religion 
from Columbia through Union Semin- 
ary, and a Ph.D. in philosophy from 
Columbia in 1948. He has been pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Hislop since 
1926, and the principal of the college 
since 1939. 

Dr. Paul J. Tillich and Dr. George 
A. Buttrick are both leaving the Union 
faculty shortly for positions at Har- 
vard University. Dr. Tillich, who is 
currently in Scotland delivering his sec- 
ond series of Gifford lectures, will 
teach in the spring term this academic 
year, and will then go to Harvard to 
become University Professor of Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Buttrick, who has been 
pastor of Madison Avenue Presbyter- 
ian Church as well as a member of 
Union’s faculty, will leave both posi- 
tions sometime this fall. At Harvard 
he will become Chairman of the Uni- 
versity's Board of Preachers and 
Plummer Professor of Christian Mor- 
als. 

* 


* * 


Dr. Nathan Pusey and Dr. W. A. 
Visser "t Hooft were among those ap- 
pointed on September 27 to the board 
of advisers of a new program for ad- 
vanced religious studies to be inaugu- 
rated next year by the Seminary. The 
14-man board will assist faculty mem- 
bers in supervising the five-year pro- 
gram which will bring to Union each 
year about twenty-five young leaders 
from Christian churches throughout the 
world. These “ecumenical fellowships” 
were made possible by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The whole 
program will be directed by Dr. M. 
Searle Bates, professor of missions at 
the Seminary. 








Westminster 
Press 


ETERNAL HOPE 
By EMIL BRUNNER. Dealing with such issues as: hope in human life, the 


future advent of Christ, death, eternal life, the resurrection, the last judg- 
ment. $3.50 


PREACHING THE WORD WITH AUTHORITY 
By FREDERICK W. SCHROEDER. A practical and helpful presentation 
of the classic Protestant view of what preaching really is—the proclamation 
of the Biblical message of God's saving activity through Jesus Christ. $2.50 


THE TEACHING MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH 


By JAMES D. SMART. A re-examination of the basic principles of Chris- 
tian education, offering a strong criticism of the Sunday School and Religious 
Education movements, and a constructive outline for a better way of Chris- 
tian teaching. Religious Book Club Selection, $3.00 


THE ALTAR FIRE 


By OLIVE WYON. Reflections on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. A 
devotional book for ministers who conduct the Communion service and 
laymen who participate in it. $2.00 


CHILDREN’S SERMONS 


By KENNETH BRAKELEY WELLES. 58 fresh, imaginative sermons that 
will hold the child’s attention and teach him Christian truth. Introduction 
by Dorothy Fritz. $2.00 
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President Henry P. Van Dusen re- 
ceived an honorary D.D. degree from 
Harvard University on June 17... 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman received three 
honorary degrees last June, a doctor of 
sacred theology from Columbia, a doc- 
tor of letters from Duke, and a doctor 
of laws from Ohio University . . . At 
the annual meeting of the board of the 
Tokyo Christian Woman's College on 
May 7th, retiring President Takeshi 
Saito, in the name of the emperor, be- 
stowed upon Dr. A. K. Reischauer 
“The Third Order of the Sacred 
Treasure.” This honor was made to 
Dr. Reischauer for his unusual serv- 
ices to the Japanese. Only three other 
westerners have ever received this rec- 
ognition. 

* 8 & 


Among the speakers in James Chapel 
this fall have been Bishop Lesslie New- 
bigin, Deputy Moderator of the Church 
of South India; Pastor Martin Niemol- 
ler, President of the Evangelical 
Church in Hesse-Nassau, Germany; 
and Bishop Ejivind Berggrav, Former 
Primate of the Church of Norway. 

The Bishop’s Company, a group of 
professional players in the field of re- 
ligious drama, presented to the semin- 
ary community on October 15 a play 
by Christopher Fry entitled ““The Boy 
with a Cart.” The play was incorpor- 
ated into a special vesper service in 
James Chapel. 

Bishop Newbigin, and Dr. John 
Baillie, Principal of New College, 
Edinburgh, were the speakers in a 
forum held on September 28 on the 
Evanston Main theme, “Christ, the 
Hope of the World.” On November 
15 Mr. Charles P. Taft spoke in a 
forum on “The American Economic 
System.”” Mr. Taft, lawyer and noted 
Christian layman, was a speaker at 


Evanston on “The Responsible So- 
ciety in a World Perspective.” 

Dr. Archibald T. Davidson, re- 
cently retired professor of music at 
Harvard University, is delivering a ser- 
ies of lectures at Union on ““Music in 
the Protestant Tradition,”” on Novem- 
ber 8, 16, and 22. 

Professor George MacLeod is giv- 
ing the Auburn Lecture series this year. 
The lectures, on Monday mornings 
from October 25 to November 22, 
are on “The Crisis of Mission.”” Dr. 
MacLeod was also the leader of the 
Seminary fall retreat, held by the UTS 
student body and faculty on October 
18. 


Alumni Necrology 


““Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord. Yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.” 
Name and Class Date of Death 
Peter McMillan °81 August 4, 1954 
William Pierson Merrill °90 
June 19, 1954 
James Julius Hoffman °06 
June 21, 1954 
James Hardin Smith °08 
August 7, 1954 
John Henry Mervyn Dudley °10 
August 24, 1954 
Albert Edward Tink °12 
March 22, 1954 
James William Wilson °16 
April 16, 1954 
Myron Kinney Hume °32 
May 7, 1954 
George Victor Wolf °38 
May 31, 1954 





Has your Life Insurance program 
kept up with the times ?... 












Ministers Life & 
Casualty Union... 


... even today offers a 
$6000 policy at the $5000 
policy price! 


Double Protection Plan 

Ministers Life and Casuaity Union 
can bring your insurance hapa in 
line with the times at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. When it comes to life insur- 
ance, the MLCU Double Protection 
Plan provides you with twice the cov- 
erage at less than half the proportion- 
ate additional cost. For example, a 





The parsonage that in 1944 sold for 
$7,500 would probably bring $15,000 on 
today’s market. In the decade just 
passed, prices of churches, food and cars 
have gone sky high. So has your eco- 
nomic value as the father and wage 
earner of your family. You may have 
had adequate life, health and accident 
protection for your family back five, ten, 
or twenty years ago. But how much pro- 
tection will your policies buy today? It 





man 35 years of age will pay $54.00 
for a $2,500 Ordinary Life policy, and 
by an additional premium of $17. 3 can 
double his protection, bringing it up to 
$5,000. (First-year premium only $53.83). 


Your Salesman is the Mailman 

Since 1900, MLCU has sold insurance 
entirely by mail. You benefit by saving the 
usual sales commission on all types of 
policies—plus the fact that there is no one 
to “pressure” ag into buying. Further 
saving is possible because on occupational 
and moral grounds all policy holders are 
preferred risks. So since you can qualify 





will pay you to do some realistic think- 
ing about your insurance pro- 
gram right now. It may mean the 
difference between security and 
hardship for your loved ones. 


act now. Send for the full story. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The History and Character of Calvin- 
ism, by John T. McNeill. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 
1954. 466 pp., $6.00. 


It has become customary in the cir- 
cles of theologians and historians to 
speak of “Calvinism” as if it had an 
obvious and sharply defined character. 
One can hear many specific judgments 
on the influence of ‘‘Calvinism’’ upon 
modern capitalism, the impact of “*Cal- 
vinism’’ upon the activism and the 
spirit of social responsibility of Amer- 
ican Protestantism, the affinity of 
“Calvinism” with western representa- 
tive government, etc. These opinions 
are often nothing else than generaliza- 
tions of certain detailed historical stud- 
ies; it is characteristic of them that 
they imply that it is possible to con- 
ceive of “Calvinism” as if it had 
achieved a definite nature in the course 
of historical development. It is, of 
course, true that if one sees the church- 
es which have sprung from Calvin’s 
Reformation in Geneva in relation to 
those belonging to the orbits of Luther- 
anism and Anglicanism, they appear 
to have certain distinguishing traits: in 
theology, predestinarianism; in polity, 
a divinely appointed church govern- 
ment basically organized in the offices 
of ministers, elders, teachers and dea- 
cons; and in ethics, all work a divine 
vocation of service toward the neigh- 
bor for the glory of God. But if one 
studies in detail the development and 
achievement of the Calvinist churches, 
one discovers that it is rather difficult 
to make sweeping generalizations or 


to deal with the actions of men in con- 
crete historical situations in terms of 
comparative typologies. When Pro- 
fessor McNeill entitles his new book 
“The History and Character of Cal- 
vinism,” he possibly wishes to suggest 
that one must look for the character 
of Calvinism in the historical accom- 
plishments of the people who have 
called themselves Calvinists. 

He has written a full and detailed 
outline of the development of the Cal- 
vinist churches from the beginning to 
the present day, making the effort to 
record every significant event and to 
omit no important or representative 
name. Content to let the record speak 
for itself and to let the events exhibit 
the “character of Calvinism,” he re- 
frains from generalizations and histor- 
ical comparisons and evaluations. 

One half of the book is devoted to 
the story of the Reformation in Switzer- 
land under the leadership of Zwingli 
and Calvin; the other half contains the 
history of the establishment and expan- 
sion of the Calvinist churches through- 
out the western world, the story of the 
denominational fragmentation of Cal- 
vinism, and the contributions of its rep- 
resentatives to public issues and theolo- 
gical thought. The whole is not entirely 
balanced: the treatment of the Refor- 
mation is very full and explicit while 
that of the later history is sometimes 
studded with all too brief characteriza- 
tions of persons, controversies and ac- 
tions. However, there is no evidence of 
shallowness in any part of the work. 
All of its sections, whether they are 








How did man first become aware 
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How can we today follow 
the saints to new heights of 
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By W. E. Sangster 


This comprehensive study explores 
the whole vast subject of Christian 
sanctity: its history and develop- 
ment; the characteristics of saints; 
their means of achieving saintli- 
ness. 

Dr. Sangster shows how the 
Roman, Eastern, and Protestant 
churches have recognized saintli- 
ness—and explains the procedures 
by which men and women are 
proclaimed saints in some 
churches. 

To guide our own search for 
holiness, he paints a spiritual pic- 
ture of a saint—and examines the 
qualities which every saint 
throughout the ages has possessed. 
The way to holiness, says Dr. 
Sangster, is open for all: “Far 
above us, we see the saints moving 
on the snowy whiteness, and we 
follow after. Any man may climb.” 
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long or brief, bear the marks of careful 
historical analysis and considered criti- 
cal judgment. The only apparent weak- 
ness I find in it is that the theological 
doctrines of Calvin and his descendants 
are not as thoroughly dealt with as I 
think they should have been. It seems 
to me that whenever Professor McNeill 
came upon theological issues in this 
history, he imposed certain restraints 
upon himself. He might have used for 
the theological analysis an amount of 
paint and color proportionate to that 
he gives to the ecumenical, social and 
political activities and ideals of Cal- 
vinism. 

The whole book has apparently 
been written con amore. Certain chap- 
ters, particularly the stories of the in- 
troduction of the Reformed churches 
into France and Scotland, are sweep- 
ingly eloquent historical presentations. 
The longest individual part, devoted 
to Calvin’s life and work, almost de- 
serves to be issued separately. It is as 
complete a biography of Calvin as is 
now available in English, marked by 
many illuminating and conclusive ob- 
servations on details and circumstances 
that heretofore have occasioned con- 
troversies among the historians. (I refer 
especially to Calvin’s so-called conver- 
sion.) In this connection I must remark 
that it is regrettable that Professor 
McNeill does not give specific refer- 
ences even to such authors as he direct- 
ly refers to in his discussion; nor are 
all the works he has used listed in the 
otherwise extensive bibliography. 

I predict that this book will have 
a long life. It is a masterful historical 
portrait of the whole movement of 
Calvinism. WILHELM Pauck 
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Jew and Greek: A Study in the Prim- 


itive Church, by Dom Gregory Dix. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1953. 119 pp., $2.50. 

The late Dom Gregory Dix’s book, 
The Shape of the Liturgy, is known to 
all students of the early Church and 
of Christian liturgics. The present vol- 
ume is a kind of supplement to that 
great work, which at the same time 
sets the scene in a wider horizon. It 
studies the transition of the early 
Church from a sect within Judaism 
to the independent, empire-conquering 
Church of the days of Constantine. 
Plenty of writers have done this. But 
the unique and distinctive thing about 
this book is that the background of 
the transition is conceived as itself in 
transition, and certainly in conflict. 
Borrowing a term from Professor 
Toynbee, the author pictures the con- 
flict between the “Syriac”” and Greek 
cultures, a conflict which continued 
from the Trojan War to the struggles 
of the Iconoclasts. Its several stages 
were the immediate background of 
the early Church. We must bear in 
mind the special definition of “‘Syriac”’ 
as we read: it is not the best term in 
the world, but it may have to do. 
What it means is the culture inside 
that pentagon in western Asia marked 
by the five corners: Byzantium, Ar- 
menia, Babylon, Arabia, Egypt. (The 
real floruit of Syriac literature and of 
Syriac culture was later.) Within this 
area the two cultures of East and West 
ground against each other for centu- 
ries; and it was the destiny of the 
Church to arise within one culture and 
almost immediately to transfer itself, 
physically, numerically, intellectually, 
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to the other, where it found consider- 
able difficulty in acclimatizing itself. 
The problem was the more acute in 
that the idea of Messiahship, natural in 
a “Syriac” religious-political environ- 
ment, ran head-on into the Graeco- 
Roman political ideology. 

For convenience, Dr. Dix simplifies 
the process as one of stages marked by 
decades: A. D. 30-40, Jesus pro- 
claimed as Messiah within “Syrian” 
Judaism; 40-50, the Jewish-Christian 
missions to Jews of the Dispersion; 50- 
60, the “leap” of the Church from the 
Syriac to the Greek world (p. 27). 
All this is too simply stated; but it is 
amazing how it sums up the steps, and 
also how the details fall into the class- 
ification, even the details as presented 
by Acts. But of course we simply do 
not know anything about whole wide 
areas of the Church’s earliest history; 
for example, the non-Pauline mission 
field and its missionaries and early 
leaders. (What do we know about 
the planting of the Church in Egypt, 
North Africa, even Rome itself?) 
“‘Acts is no more a church history than 
the Gospels are biographies” (p. 38). 
All these books are proclamations of 
the message of salvation, the basic 
kerygma of the Messiahship of Jesus 
and the facts of his life and teaching, 
his death and resurrection—the great 
“‘event’” which launched Christianity 
in history. On Dom Gregory’s inter- 
pretation, the Council in Acts 15 be- 
comes almost central for the narrative 
and for the process of transition which 
the Church underwent in moving from 
the Syriac to the Western world. He 
makes a strong case for his interpreta- 
tion, and for keeping the event where 
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Luke locates it chronologically. Inci- 
dentally, he holds that Mark, the au- 
thor of the earliest gospel, was not 
John Mark of Jerusalem, an idea 
which Jerome first suggested in his 
Commentary on Philemon, and then 
only tentatively: Marcum ponit, quem 
puto Evangelii conditorem (Migne, 
PL, 26, col. 618). The author of 
Mark was “A Gentile Christian of 
Rome” (p. 75). 

The final chapter deals with “The 
Gospel of the Greeks” and analyzes 
the factors which received, some more, 
some less, emphasis in the following 
period (beginning with the Fourth 
Gospel). It was like the re-registration 
of a classical organ composition: not 
a new creation, not even a “‘transla- 
tion,” but a reinterpretation, bringing 
to the fore certain elements which had 
been implicit, or softly uttered, from 
the beginning, and hushing almost to 
silence certain others which were not 
so much needed now. ““The theologian 
rather tends to forget that Christianity 
presented itself to the pagan world as 
a superstilio, not a system of opinions 
but a worship embodying a dogma. 
And it is becoming clear in our own 
generation that the forms of that wor- 
ship, like the substance of that dogma, 
have all their roots on the Jewish and 
not on the Hellenic side of the gulf 
which divided the first-century world” 
(p. 92; see the list of details with 
which the author backs up this state- 
ment). True, there is mystery lang- 
uage here and there — chiefly with 
reference to the sacrament of baptism, 
not the Eucharist. What more natural? 
Was not baptism the rite of initiation 
into the Christian life? But the Euchar- 
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ist went back to Jerusalem, to Pales- 
tine, to the Last Supper for its full 
meaning. (The parallels in “mystery” 
sacramental meals have been exagger- 
ated: to begin with, we do not know 
much about them; but about the New 
Testament Eucharist we know a great 
deal.) In conclusion Dr. Dix re-ex- 
amines the evidence for his earlier view 
that the Last Supper was the meal of 
a religious fellowship, a chaburah, 
and in spite of the able arguments of 
Dr. J. Jeremias he maintains his ori- 
ginal conviction—I think quite rightly. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 
(Reprinted from Theology Today, 

October 1954.) 


Oral Tradition: A Modern Problem In 
Old Testament Introduction, by Ed- 
vard Nielsen. Studies in Biblical 
Theology No. 11. Chicago, Alec 
R. Allenson, 1954. 108 pp., 
$1.25. 


One of the most embarrassing gaps 
in the equipment of any English-speak- 
ing Old Testament student is likely to 
be his knowledge of the Scandinavian 
method known as “‘tradition-history.” 
Here at last we have a work which 
does more than deal in generalizations. 
It applies the new method to three 
representative passages: Jeremiah 36, 
Micah 4-5 and Genesis 6-9. If the re- 
sults appear less than convincing, the 
reader has at least been allowed to sce 
what tradition-history can do in speci- 
fic cases. 

Nielsen gives vent to the customary 
polemic against literary criticism, but 
his attacks are less bombastic than we 
have come to expect from such quar- 
ters. As a matter of fact, the author 


exhibits a deft skill at inserting, like a 
pinch of spice, just the proper gibe or 
innuendo, and he knows when enough 
is enough. In this he has more imagina- 
tion than some of his mentors. The high 
moment of sly sarcasm is reached when, 
having described Jehoiakim’s disdain of 
Jeremiah’s scroll, he adds as an after- 
thought: “‘one might also say that he 
acts as a critic and destroys what he 
does not like; and as he does not like 
anything in the roll, he destroys it all.” 
Numerous brilliant suggestions for 
exegesis and a real appreciation of the 
narrative art of the Hebrews enliven 
the book. But what of the general en- 
terprise? Has it succeeded? The con- 
viction of this reviewer is that Scandin- 
avian scholarship is a most necessary 
Socratean gadfly which also must be 
endured as “‘a thorn in the flesh.” In 
the light of our culture’s strongly liter- 
ary presuppositions we should welcome 
a renewed insistence upon the impor- 
tance of oral tradition in Semitic an- 
tiquity. One need not dismiss literary 
criticism in order to forsake the rigid 
methods of many of its practitioners. 
Where traditicn-history fails is in 
the grandeur of its well-nigh Messianic 
promises. If it did not promise so much 
we would constantly be delighted and 
informed by the great deal that it does 
have to offer. Moreover, tradition-his- 
tory seems to have become enamored 
with controversy and the contest be- 
tween literary criticism and oral tradi- 
tion has bogged down in clichés. It has 
become a kind of unprofitable “‘cold 
war.” Often the reader is suffocated 
with verbiage that has lost its sense of 
precision and even its touch with reality. 
Thus tradition-history constantly suffers 
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from a pernicious striving for sensation- 
alism. As a consequence, the open- 
minded and flexible literary critic need 
not fear that his pursuits have been in 
vain. In a word, Scandinavian scholar- 
ship has reminded us that Israelite liter- 
ature is a living cultural phenomenon. 
We acknowledge this contribution with 
gratitude and at the same time reso- 
lutely refuse to be bewitched by the 
histrionics in which its spokesmen in- 
dulge. 

NorMaN K. GoTTWALD 


Beyond Anxiety, by James A. Pike. 


New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1953. 149 pp., $2.75. 


An ordered theology, a clear-cut 
concept of the Christian Community, 
and a first-hand knowledge of the relig- 
ious issues at stake in modern psycho- 
therapy—these supply the foundations 
for this distinguished clergyman’s con- 
frontation of the problem of anxiety. 
The “principal types of human anx- 
iety’—fear, guilt, frustration, inde- 
cision, loneliness and despair—are 
dealt with in terms of the author’s con- 
viction that “the Christian faith sup- 
plies the answer to most basic questions 
which disturb the human spirit.” 

However, this is not to say that 
Dean Pike feels that these answers are 
by any means always obvious. Rather, 
he shows that the problems must be 
understood with all the light available 
from psychology, logic, counseling ex- 
perience and common sense. Even this, 
however, is but to leave us in the dark 
without a fresh statement of the “‘rele- 
vant portions of the Christian faith.” 

Already the reader of this review 
may be apprehensive lest he get in this 


book another one of these superficial | 


““relax-as-hard-as-you-can” books. Far 
from it! Dean Pike is equally impatient 
with the “‘gentlemen of the cloth, ‘pop- 
ular’ preachers who . . . surround. . . 
platitudes with the odor of sanctity, 
with the aim of rooting out fears in a 
way that in fact is an opiate helping 
us retreat from reality.” 

The most helpful single section of 
the book is the treatment of conterapor- 
ary idolatry, a subject which is not 
discussed much in the psychologically 
oriented literature. His theological per- 
spective, all the way through the book, 
is an affirmation of the sovereignty of 
God and the secret of man’s happiness 
in glorifying God in corporate and per- 
sonal worship. The nature of the Chris- 
tian life is depicted in this way: ““The 
Christian is not the good man but the 
man who knows he is not good and 
knows that the basis of his self-ac- 
ceptance is that God freely accepts 
him though unacceptable . . .”” Such 
a person has not pride in his state be- 
fore God, but neither does he have to 
be ashamed of witnessing to the fact he 
is a Christian. 

The excellent use of materials other 
than these which can be classified “‘psy- 
chological” keeps this book from being 
a book for only the psychologically in- 
itiated. He has used these materials as 
pastoral sermons in his pulpit, but they 
avoid the rote form of many books of 
sermons. They stand as separate chap- 


ters on the various forms of anxiety, | 


but nevertheless bear a remarkable co- 
hesiveness and continuity. 
A minor objection to the book im- 


pressed this reviewer. In two places the — 


author violates—at least seemingly— 
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the golden rule of all counselors: “Do 
not accept at face value the words of a 
counselee (or of his family) about his 
counselor.” The author tells of an 
analyst who advised a patient to get a 
mistress; the patient later committed su- 
icide. Another analyst is reported to 
have advised a patient to get a divorce, 
the thing which he, the analyst, had 
done to solve his own problem. This 
is not to say that psycho-analysts should 
be defended at these points. It is to 
say, however, that the author does not 
tell us how he learned these matters. 
One wonders if he is repeating rumors, 
or whether he took the trouble to valid- 
ate his remarks, 

A remarkably fine feature of the 
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thinking of Dean Pike is that he does 
not attempt to conceal, water down or 
discount his Episcopalian heritage. 
Rather, he lets its full flower appear. 
In this way, although this reviewer is of 
a quite different denominational her- 
itage, he was permitted to know the 
author at his best in his own natural 
context. True insight into each other’s 
spiritual heritage will come, not from 
the repression of our basic differences, 
but from our freedom to express them 
and our acceptance of responsibility for 
understanding them and being able “‘to 
give a reason” for the faith that is in 
us. Dean Pike does this well. Persons 
of any group will profit by the forth- 
right convictions of this author. 
Wayne E. OaTEs 


Christian Values and Economic Life, 
by John C. Bennett, Howard R. 
Bowen, William A. Brown, Jr. and 
G. Bromley Oxnam. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. 272 pp., 
$3.50. 

This volume is the last in a series of 
six devoted to furthering an understand- 
ing of the ethics and economics of so- 
ciety. The project, of which this vol- 
ume is a part, was initiated under the 
Federal Council of Churches in 1949, 
and has been carried to completion un- 
der the National Council of Churches 
with which the Federal Council merged 
in 1951. 

The authors of this volume are four 
persons of great distinction in their 
fields. Two of them are outstanding 
theologians and religious leaders, name- 
ly, Dr. John C. Bennett and Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam. The other two 
are distinguished economists, namely, 








Drs. Howard R. Bowen and William 
Adams Brown, Jr. 

This volume may well serve as a key 
to or text for the other five volumes. 
Part II is an excellent summary, within 
a very brief compass, of the content of 
the other volumes. Moreover, this book 
brings to focus the central economic 
issues and ethical evaluations of the 
previous volumes. Some readers will un- 
doubtedly find it profitable to read this 
volume first and then proceed to the 
other volumes. 

The “economic life’ referred to in 
the whole series is the economic life of 
contemporary America. In Part I of 
this volume, Bishop Oxnam sets forth 
in historical perspective the Christian 
impulse to economic morality as ex- 
perienced by the churches. As some 
might surmise, this experience has been 
to a great degree nurtured in the Amer- 
ican ecumenical movement. That this 
series on Christian Ethics and the Eco- 
nomic Life should be administered and 
guided by the National Council of 
Churches is therefore a part of a natural 
course of events. 

Part III of this book deals with a 
very important aspect of contemporary 
American economic life that does not 
come within the scope of the other 
volumes. It is the matter of America’s 
international economic responsibilities. 
The author of this section, Dr. William 
Adams Brown, Jr., draws upon Chris- 
tian principles enunciated at various 
points in the study, and applies them to 
the conduct of international relations. 
The burden of his concern is the im- 
plications of Christian economic ethics 
for American foreign policy and the 
problem of American riches in a world 
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made up largely of poor nations. The 
author arrives at a Christian-pragmatic 
principle on the basis of which inter- 
national relations may be conducted. It 
is the principle of “‘mutuality of inter- 
est’’, broadly and intelligently con- 
ceived and constantly reviewed. 


This series on ethics and the econom- 
ic life is outstanding for many reasons. 
But one of its chief merits is the ab- 
sence of a dogmatic and doctrinaire 
approach. Probing, searching, and hu- 
mility characterize the writers of these 
volumes. Drs. Bowen and Bennett con- 
tinue this pattern in their writing of the 
final part of this book on economic 
ethics. Church leaders often act and 
speak, when face to face with concrete 
social issues, as though they are so con- 
fused that they do not know even the 
direction toward righteousness. When 
the issue is one of economic import, 
Part IV of this bock is recommended 
reading. Georce D. KELSEY 


Psychology, Religion and Healing, by 
Leslie D. Weatherhead, Nashville, 
Tenn., Abingdon Press. Revised 
Edition — 1952. 543 pp. $6.00. 
Dr. Weatherhead brings together 


here the studies of many years in a 
comprehensive survey and critique of 
non-physical methods of healing. It is 
a valuable compendium, if for no other 
reason than that it presents clear de- 
scriptions, interesting historical back- 
grounds, and careful evaluations of 
each of the most significant healing 
movements and the relevant assumptions 
of the major schools of psychology, 
analysis and therapy. This excellent re- 
view of a wide variety of factual ma- 
terial is presented within a structure of 
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Dr. Weatherhead’s own convictions, 
and leads at the end to positive recom- 
mendations regarding the present and 
future integration of religion and psy- 
chology in the service of health. 

The author’s basic conviction is that 
religion is not only essential to spiritual 
health but that the spiritual life of man 
is s6 closely interwoven with the mental 
and physical that religious faith is rele- 
vant to the quest for wholeness of every 
sort. The concern of religion for physi- 
cal and mental healing does not in any 
sense minimize the value of the doctor's 
work. There should be no thought that 
if one has faith he will not need a doc- 
tor. However, faith has its effective 
place in healing. Dr. Weatherhead 
makes very clear that he does not have 
in mind a miraculous cure which would 
be contrary to all reason, such as the 
recovery of an amputated limb. But he 
feels that we are at the threshold of 
fuller understanding of the intricate 
balance between the physical, mental 
and spiritual aspects of man’s nature. 
It is his contention that much that we 
have looked at with suspicion and in- 
credulity should be re-examined. It is 
his faith that there is a spiritual power 
for healing which was known to the 
early Christian church, and which was 
not later withdrawn, but has been un- 
appropriated. He urges, therefore, that 
the medical doctor and the Christian 
minister find widening areas of common 
endeavor with increasing awareness of 
the need for understanding and mutu- 
ally appreciative cooperation. 

FRANK W. HERRIOTT 


Man and God in the City, by Kenneth 
D. Miller. New York, Friendship 
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Press, 1954. 175 pp., $2.00. 

Only Kenneth D. Miller could 
sound the clarion call to the ministers 
and laity of American Protestantism 
that reverberates through the pages of 
this little volume. Dr. Miller’s out- 
standing experience in and contribution 
to urban areas are his authority for this 
penetrating stutly of the hopes and the 
despair of our Protestant urban con- 
stituency. 

There will be little quarrel with the 
author’s careful analysis of the drives, 
the loneliness, the transiency, the tens- 
ions and the social problems which 
characterize the “‘man in the city’’ to- 
day. To recognize and understand 
these are first steps to redemptive the- 
rapy. Dr. Miller never misses his op- 
portunity to give practical counsel to 
pastors and lay people on ways in 
which the churches and denominations 
can reach out in friendly human terms 
to lift burdens and to heal broken souls 
both individually and socially. 

The last six chapters illumine the 
role of the Christian Church as the 
means through which the Gospel re- 
lates itself to the city-dweller. The 
author will settle for nothing less than 
a vital evangelism that seeks out, finds, 
wins, and sensitizes those outside the 
church. In this presentation many read- 
ers may see for the first time that the 
role of their much-loved family church 
in contemporary society is to be a front- 
line “‘inpost”’ that needs a sense of mis- 
sion, serves minority groups, is inclu- 
sive, understanding and flexible. This 
same church is relevant when it has a 
concern for social righteousness, is a 
center of friendliness, has an ample 
financial base, and may be served by 











members of a group ministry (pp. 103- 
117). 

Dr. Miller’s astute study includes 
the churches in urban residential dis- 
tricts, suburban areas, and communities 
that are bedrooms for commuters. His 
confrontation of the church member 
with definite ways that lead to the solu- 
tion of urban problems is personal and 
direct. There is little ground for asking 
“‘what can a just man do?” after read- 
ing these pages. 

Clergy and laity who have a social 
conscience and a missionary zeal have 
welcomed this lucid volume. The prob- 
lem is always to reach the “‘uncon- 
verted” within Protestantism who need 
to look at their church’s life in the light 
of Dr. Miller’s forty years of genuine 
concern for people, church, and com- 
munity. CHARLES E. MATHEWS 


The Funeral and The Mourners, by 
Paul E. Irion. Nashville, Tenn., 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1954. 186 
pp., $2.75. 

According to the author’s preface, 
“the discussion of the funeral in this 
book proposes reforms of ritual and 
practice, but they are of a different 
nature than the most widely published 
proposals of recent times.”” It would be 
more accurate to say that they are 
based on a different approach. Many of 
the proposals have already been ad- 
vanced by ministers and others who are 
deeply conscious of the need for ex- 
tensive reform in this area of the 
church’s life. 

Mr. Irion, who has had seven years 
of experience in the pastorate, has given 
considerable study and thought to psy- 
chological theory and pastoral counsel- 
ling. On this basis, he appraises cur- 





rent funeral practices and customs in 
terms of what they do to the mourners, 
Again and again he refers to the “‘the- | 
rapeutic” value of the “‘grief reaction” | 
when skillfully guided by a pastor with | 
psychological understanding and _in- 
sights. Others have proposed reforms 
based on theological, aesthetic or eco- 
nomic considerations. His approach is 
scientific and motivated primarily by a 
concern for the bereaved. 
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On this basis he has many whole- ( 
some and constructive things to say. 
Funerals, he rightly maintains, are not 
to be a means of escape from the reality 
of death but an encouragement to face 
it with the assisting confidence of Chris- 
tian faith. “It is essential that grief be 1 
confronted squarely. The bereaved |. 

. 


must be willing to admit that grief is 
present, recognizing it and accepting it | 
as a very real force in life. Any attempt 
to sublimate it or deny its existence ee 
guarantees its continuance and pre- 
cludes any effort to deal with it. 
Mourning, painful though it is, has to 
be faced if comfort is to follow.”’ (p 
35). 

On practical matters, such as the 
methods of undertakers and pastoral 
calling in homes at the time of death, 
he has many constructive suggestions. 
These will be particularly helpful for 
younger pastors who are still feeling 
their way in this difficult area of their 
ministry. Pastors with experience and 
sensitivity will already have discovered 
and adopted many of these proposals— } 
though even they may find in this book 
a fresh challenge to re-think an impor- | 
tant field of pastoral service. ; 

On the negative side, this book has 
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the author, “This approach to the 
funeral is admittedly subjective, apply- 
ing the principles which have been es- 
tablished through a psychological study 
of the grief reaction and mourning to 
the funeral ritual and practices as we 
know them.”” The danger is obvious, 
namely, the development of the “‘sci- 
entific funeral.” Reforms are needed 
but not at such a price. 

Epwin O. KENNEDY 


Christian Teaching in the Churches, by 
John Q. Schisler. New York, Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1954. 165 pp. 
$2.50. 

John Quincy Schisler, who since 
1940 has been executive secretary of 
the Division of the Local Church, Gen- 
eral Board of Education of the Meth- 
odist Church, brings to this text his 
varied experience as pastor, church 
school and public school teacher, direc- 
tor of teacher training, and author of 
“The Educational Work of the Small 
Church.” 

In this book, this experienced Chris- 
tian educator surveys in simple, non- 
technical terms the whole nature and 
function of Christian teaching. As a 
text it serves as a refresher for the ex- 
perienced worker, and as a fairly com- 
plete orientation for the new worker 
(both lay and professional). Ministers, 
parents, church school superintendents 
and teachers will find here a picture of 
their several functions and responsibili- 


knowledge among church members and 
the prevalence of religious illiteracy in 
non-church members can be laid at the 
door of the church for the simple rea- 
son that the church has never yet taken 
Christian teaching as seriously as it de- 
serves.” (p. 15) However, his is not 
a narrow outlook; he expresses a keen 
concern for the unchurched, and points 


up “‘the gigantic evangelistic-missionary- 


ties in the light of a clearly stated philo-_ 


sophy of religious education. 


Dr. Schisler opens his study with the 


statement that ‘‘Christian teaching is 


essential” not only to the survival of the - 


church but also to the national democ- 
racy. He says, ““The lack of religious 
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educational task facing the Protestant 
churches in America” since in the 
United States, according to the 1950 
census, there are 27 million children 
(11 years and under) 21 million youth 
(12-23 years) and 72 million adults 
(23 and over) unreached by any 
church school, while the total church 
school membership for all religious bod- 
ies is a little over 30 million. (p. 136) 

He maintains that we need to re- 
evaluate Christian teaching. Today we 
are facing (a) an atomic age (b) an 
increase in the migratory and mobile 
nature of the population (c) an accel- 
erated struggle between the free 
churches and the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy (d) ‘‘a conflict between those 
who do believe and those who do not 
believe that the gospel of Jesus is rele- 
vant to all of life.”” (p. 20) 

The next section deals with the ob- 
jectives of Christian Education (main- 
ly an elucidation of the statement of 
objectives by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education published 
a few years ago) and our teaching 
responsibilities to children, youth, 
teachers and parents. In this way the 
author introduces us to his conviction 
that Christian education is the work 
of the whole church. As a matter of 
fact he says on page 100 ““The church 
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school is the church.”” To illustrate 
this he discusses the place of the Sun- 
day School as contrasted to church 
school. He goes on to show the rela- 
tionship between teaching and evangel- 
ism, teaching and worship, teaching 
and preaching. 

The two chapters on “Religion and 
Public Schools” and “Christian Edu- 
cation—the Basis of Cooperation and 
Church Union” are timely and in- 
structive. Here he sets forth definite 
proposals to Protestant workers to 
guide them in cooperating with public 
teachers, and with other religious work- 
ers in the community. 


Mary A. TULLY 
Book NotEs.... 


A History of Preaching, by Edwin 
C. Dargan. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Baker Book House, 1954. 577pp. 


and 59|pp, two volumes bound in 
one, $7.95. 
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This is a reprint of a forty-year old | 


classic. The field covered is from the 
Apostolic Fathers to the 20th century. 
Beyond helpful biographical accounts 
of the great preachers, this is the “‘story 
of the power of the pulpit and a run- 
ning account of preaching through the 
centuries.”” It is a helpful standard 
work for the library of any working 
pastor: an ample and vigorous remind- 
er of a tradition of glory and of con- 
tinuing power. 


The Religious Bodies of America, by 
F. E. Mayer. St. Louis, Concordia 
Publishing House, 1954. 587px,, 
$8.50. 

A high price in this case is justified 
by the helpful plan and comprehensive 
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coverage of this factual compilation by 
a long-time Lutheran teacher of 
American denominationalism. Mayer 
has brought together basic information 
on the doctrines, practices and histor- 
ical development of the American 
churches, both major bodies and minor 
sect movements. His groupings are 
helpful in placing a denomination in 
its main stream, i.e. ““The Reformed 
Bodies,” ‘““The Arminian Bodies,” 
“The Millenial Groups,” etc. A sta- 
tistical table, glossary, and an index 
suggest the careful work represented 
here. Such short-comings as one finds 
are largely the result of the size of the 
task attempted. For example, some of 
the sects and cult groups get off inad- 
equately with only a single sentence. 
On the other hand, helpful bibliograph- 
ies point to fuller sources of informa- 
tion. This is a solid and important ref- 
erence work for the minister who 
would like to keep himself informed 
on the Protestant denominational sit- 
uation in America today. 


Methodism in American History, by 
William Warren Sweet. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. New York, 
Abingdon Press, 1954. 472 pp. 
$5.00. 

This is an enlargement—not a re- 
vision—of the work of the same title 
which was published in 1933. Dr. 
Sweet has added a helpful chapter en- 
tiled “Through Two Decades of 
Storm and Stress, 1933-1953,” in 


which brief consideration is given to 
social and religious trends, including 
comment upon the completion of Meth- 
odist unification in 1939, and factors 
of involvement in World War II. An 
Appendix has also been added which 
provides a summary of the organiza- 
tional structure of the Church, includ- 
ing a listing of major church agencies. 


Worship Resources for the Christian 
Year; edited by Charles L. Wallis. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1954. 483 pp. $4.95. 

This is a “compilation of worship 
and homiletical materials for all the 
church and civic days generally ob- 
served in the evangelical churches.” 
The compiler has divided his extensive 
materials under four major heads: The 
Christian Heritage, The Christian Mis- 
sion, The Christian Home, and The 
Christian Nation. Thirty-one subdivis- 
ions cover the above four fields, and 
within each subdivision one finds the 
materials grouped into categories appro- 
priate for parts of the service, i.e. calls 
to worship, invocations, litanies, etc. 
Selections represent a wide range, both 
of prose and of poetry. Special indexes 
are appended to help in making the ma- 
terials functional. A pastor will find 
helpful suggestions here. As is the case 
with many such works, he will have to 
guard against leaning too completely 
upon these highly selected nuggets. 


RosBert F. BEACH 
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For Henry Sloane Coffin 


Prayer for Dr. Coffin 
Morgan P. Noyes 


O God, Who hast given us pastors, teachers, and friends to re- 
veal to us Thy light and Thy life, we bless Thy holy name for all 
who have fought the good fight and finished their course, keeping 
and proclaiming the faith, and are now with Thee in the world un- 
seen ; and especially for those most dear to us in whom we have seen 
the attractiveness of the gospel, the grace and truth that came by 
Jesus Christ, and the life abundant which is Thy gift to those whose 
life is hid with Christ in Thee. 

We give Thee thanks this day for Thy great gift to us in Thy ser- 
vant, taken from us in the midst of his labors, whom a multitude 
which no man can number call blessed, because he has blessed them 
with his friendship, his guidance, his encouragement and his faith. 

We thank Thee for the good heritage of integrity and Christian 


faith which he gladly made his own, to which he added his own rare | 


gifts of mind and spirit ; for his early commitment of himself to Thy 
service, and his lifelong zeal to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with Thee; for length of days filled to the full and over- 
flowing even to the end as a good minister of Jesus Christ. 

We bless Thee for his vigorous, orderly mind, relentlessly and 
fearlessly seeking Thy larger truth; piercing through the pretensions 
of all sham and illusion, satisfied with nothing save reality; en- 
riched with a store of knowledge from which day by day he drew 
treasures of things old and new. 

We thank Thee that he saw life with fresh, clear eyes, and that 
he spoke about life with fresh, clear speech. 

We thank Thee for the wisdom with which he saw the difference 
between the vital and the trivial, between assured knowledge and 


tentative hopes, between the falsehoods that enslave and the truth 


that makes men free. We give Thee thanks that he was adventurous 
and loyal, a lover of tradition and a pioneer in new ways, a conserver 
and a creator. 

We remember with joy the gaiety of spirit with which he made 
glad each day for himself and for all around him; the buoyancy of 
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one who lived by the good news of the gospel, the radiance of which 
he never lost; his deep compassion for those in any wise distressed 
in mind, body, or estate, and his compassion for a suffering world 
which his large heart encompassed. 

We remember with gratitude his capacity for exhausting toil and 
his willingness to spend and be spent for those for whom Christ died. 

We praise Thee for his delight in all things beautiful, in the gran- 
deur and loveliness of mountain and forest, in the wonder of all 
growing things, and for his delight in the worship of Thy house, the 
beauty of holiness. 

We gratefully recall his happiness in his home and with his friends, 
in the humorous tale, the unhurried talk, the sharing of thought and 
conviction. 

We thank Thee for his stalwart defense of truth as it was given 
him to see it, and his unembittered friendliness toward those with 
whom he differed. 

We bless Thee for his devotion to the ministry of reconciliation, 
for his passion for peace and the years of his labor for a free world 
ordered in law and justice; for his loyalty to the church of his fa- 
thers, his zeal for the unity of Christ’s whole church, and for his 
holy impatience with needless delays in the fulfilment of Christ’s 
commands; for his life centered in loyalty to Christ, in love of 
Christ’s church, and in faith in Thee, the God and Father of the 
Lord Christ. 

We praise Thee for all the fellowships of faith and learning and 
human service into which he built his life, to which he gave his cour- 
age and his wisdom, through which he still speaks his word of con- 
fidence and challenge ; churches in this city and throughout the nation 
and the world, bearing witness to his longing that all men might 
know the life that is life indeed in Christ ; the University from which 
in his youth he received inspiration and the treasures of knowledge, 
to which through the years he gave his counsel and inspired leader- 
ship; this Seminary, so dear to his heart, with whose best traditions 
he was so thoroughly at home, with whose larger future he was so 
completely identified, to whose teaching and leadership he brought 
the richness of his dedicated gifts. 

O God, Whose Spirit lives and works through those who delight 
to do Thy will, we thank Thee for all the lives this life has touched, 
for men and women the world over who have faced life with new 
understanding and joy, with new purpose and power because Thou 
hast ministered to them through him. We thank Thee for all who 
have heard the gospel made convincing and persuasive from his lips; 
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for all who have found comfort in sorrow, strength in times of trial, 
courage and hope in dark days, unshaken foundations when the world 
reeled because he communicated faith and power to them. We thank 
Thee for ali who in their need have found him at their side, ready 
to give himself utterly to them and for them. 

We bless Thee for his confidence in youth, for his appeal to all 
the best in them, and for his power to awaken in them a response to 
his own ideals and faith. We thank Thee for all who have been led 
to be servants and ministers of Christ because they have seen dis- 
cipleship and ministry glorified in him. We thank Thee for all who 
have dared to believe in themselves because he had confidence in them; 
for all who have been ashamed to do shoddy work or to be shoddy peo- 
ple because they remembered his expectations for them; for all who 
to the end of their days will be faithful to their tasks because of his 
faith in them. 

O Lord Most High, Father of mercies and God of all comfort, as 
Thou has blessed his family and friends with the visible presence of 
Thy servant, grant them now Thy richest mercies in the communion 
of the saints on earth and in heaven. Raise up for Thy service in 
church and civil state those who shall follow the good example of 
this fearless man of God. Make us all faithful in the tasks in which 
he has been our leader and our guide. Deepen our life in the faith 
and hope and love of which he has been interpreter and revealer. 
Make us worthy of what Thou hast given to us in him; grateful for 
the larger life and larger service into which Thou hast led him on in 
the realms of light; of ready heart for the great adventure through 
which he has passed before us. 

Grant us, we pray Thee, to be one with all Thy saints in spirit, 
and at the last, together with them, to be made partakers of Thine 
eternal kingdom; through Jesus Christ our Lord, to Whom with 
Thee and the Holy Spirit be all honor and glory, world without end. 
Amen. 





Morgan P, Noyes ’20 is the minister of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Montclair, New Jersey. He delivered this prayer in the 
Memorial Service for Dr. Coffin on November 29, 1954, in the James 
Memorial Chapel. 
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Minute on the Death of Dr. Coffin 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


With the death of Dr. Coffin on Thanksgiving morning 1954 one 
of the most eminent careers in American Protestantism came to an 
end. Dr. Coffin was endowed with every intellectual and spiritual 
gift to become one of the great preachers and pastors of his time. As 
pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church he was a shin- 
ing exemplar of what a good pastor could do in welding a congre- 
gation into a genuine community of grace. He was a preacher of ex- 
traordinary grace and power and of great homiletical skill, who for 
decades led a generation of college students in their thought by his 
college preaching in addition to his preaching to his congregation. 
Combined with his preaching ability was his sensitive liturgical gift. 
He was a master of the use of Scripture for liturgical purposes. But 
his liturgical and homiletical gifts were but tools in the hands of a 
pastor and Church statesman who regarded the local congregation 
as the chief flower of the Christian community; and who built a 
Church in which all sorts and conditions of men would feel at home, 
would be instructed, edified, comforted, and be built into the body of 
Christ. 

Before Union Seminary called him to succeed Dr. McGiffert in 
the Presidency of the Seminary in 1926, he had become Professor of 
Homiletics here and had taught not only homiletics but the art of 
pastoral care and parish administration. His teaching remained a 
great attraction to all the students of the Seminary even in the days 
of his Presidency. All the shrewdness and charity, the gaiety and wit 
of his personality had full scope in the classroom. 

As President he reversed a tendency which threatened to relegate 
the Seminary to the status of a graduate school in religion. His pas- 
sion for the parish ministry made it inevitable that the Seminary 
should again become primarily a training place for ministers, in in- 
timate contact with the Churches, but without sacrificing its function 
as a center of training for teachers of religion in the colleges and 
seminaries. Dr. Coffin described himself, and quite accurately, as an 
“evangelical liberal.” He was proud of the Seminary’s declaration 
of independence in the famous Briggs case, and he was a consistent 
foe of all literalism and authoritarianism, Theologically and religi- 
ously his thought and life were guided by the centrality of Christ as 
“the Way, the Truth and the Life.” His liberalism in social and politi- 
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cal issues was courageous and quite in advance of the main body of 
ecclesiastical opinion. But both his Christian conviction and his com- 
mon sense revolted against many of the illusions which flourished 
in the thirties here at the Seminary, as in the country. Some of us 
did not know how trying he found this period until he confessed his 
feelings upon his retirement. But his feelings did not interfere with 
his passionate devotion to the principle of liberty in the teaching of 
the Seminary, which he defended against all comers. 

Next to the Church and to the Seminary, Yale University was his 
great love. He had been a distinguished undergraduate at Yale. He 
was a member of the Yale Corporation for decades, and was equally 
as long the most favored Chapel preacher at his Alma Mater. His 
friends frequently accused him, to his delight, of inverting the se- 
quence “For God, for country and for Yale.” 

After graduating from Yale he went to Edinburgh and Marburg 
to begin his theological study and then entered this Seminary, grad- 
uating from it in 1900. So impressive was the youthful preacher that 
he was offered one of the important Edinburgh pulpits, which he de- 
clined to start his ministry in a small church in New York. Edin- 
burgh remained for him a second spiritual home, and he maintained 
intimate contact with the Scottish Church and its leaders. He was 
present as a fraternal delegate at the reunion General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland in 1929. 

Dr. Coffin’s passion for parish work, including regular pastoral 
calls upon the poor of his parish, circumscribed denominational com- 
mittee work on his schedule. But he naturally became very influen- 
tial in the Councils of both the Presbyterian Church and the inter- 
denominational agencies. The Presbyterian Church elected him as 
Moderator in 1943, an honor which he accepted gladly as symbolic 
of the healing of the breach between the Seminary and the Church, 
consequent upon the Briggs trial. 

He conducted the negotiations for the merger of Union and Au- 
burn Seminaries with enthusiasm and with his usual skill. The suc- 
cess of the union crowned his efforts to relate the Seminary inti- 
mately with the Church without sacrificing its original inheritance of 
“freedom from ecclesiastical domination”, as the words of the Char- 
ter define our status. 

Among his many accomplishments in the Presidency of Union 
Seminary, Dr. Coffin succeeded, with Dr. and Mrs. Dickinson, in 
founding the School of Sacred Music in 1928. The development of 
this School was very close to his heart, and he gave it unstinted per- 
sonal and official support so that its present strength is in a large part 
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due to his initiative. 


Upon his retirement from the Presidency of the Seminary in 1945, 
he used his liberty to preach and to inspire the Churches everywhere 
both through the length and breadth of this nation and in the Orient 
and Latin America. He was unstinting in the use of his energy and 
seemed, if anything, more bouyant and exuberant in all his relation- 
ships than ever before. To the end he was the perfect embodiment 
of a joyful preacher of the Gospel, relating his native wit and wis- 
dom to the core of the Gospel message and interpreting the will of 
God to a perplexed generation with an unsurpassed relevance. He 
always specifically disavowed the competence of a scholar; but he 
significantly revealed the fruits of a life-long scholarly discipline in 
all his utterances, including his sermons, which frequently depended 
upon a nuance of meaning in the text which only the original lan- 
guage could reveal. 

Naturally a career of such eminence and a life endowed with such 
varied gifts and disciplined by such a dedication touched many lives 
creatively. Generations of college students remember him gratefully 
as the interpreter of the Christian Gospel who influenced them pro- 
foundly. Hundreds of pastors even outside the limits of Union Sem- 
inary alumi were inspired by his achievements in the parish ministry. 

But most of all, he left an indelible mark upon the life and the 
traditions of this Seminary community. Many of us in the faculty 
and among generations of alumni were deeply indebted to “Uncle 
Henry,” as he was affectionately called, for inspiration and guidance. 
Such a life prompts a fervent gratitude to God for raising up mighty 
men of His Word from generation to generation and for binding us 
together in the body of Christ, where the weak are supported by 
the strong and the confused may be guided by the clear-eyed, in or- 
der that the whole body may be fitly joined together. 





Reinhold Niebuhr is Vice-President of the Seminary and William 
E. Dodge, Jr. Professor of Applied Christianity. He gave this Minute 
on December 8, 1954 to the faculty meeting. 





The Challenge 
of New India 

to the 

World Mission 
of the Church 


David G. Moses 





India is no longer the somnolent sea without a ripple on its sur- 
face. For centuries it let the legions thunder past and plunged into 
slumber again. Not so today. The changes taking place in India are 
phenomenal. 


The New India 


The political revolution has attempted to change this vast country 
to a democratic way of life. It began with the achievement of national 
independence in 1947. It has a long way to go. There are 367 million 
people speaking fifteen major languages and nearly 250 dialects in 
India. Most of them are uninterested in a central political administra- 
tion and do not care who rules, either Ram—the ideal king or Raven 
—the demon king. To impart to this vast mass of illiterate people 
intelligent interest in the questions of government and responsible 
citizenshop is a continuous job for many decades. 

Then there is the economic revolution: to transform the old agri- 
cultural economy into an industrial economy, to develop heavy indus- 
tries, to exploit more fully the rich mineral resources of India, and 
to modernize the primitive agricultural methods by the introduction 





David G. Moses, ’33, is the Henry W. Luce Visiting Professor 
of World Christianity, Dr. Moses is the Principal of Hislop College, 
India where he is also Professor of Philosophy. A member of the 
North India United Church, he acted as Consultant to the Section 
on Evangelism at the Evanston Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. This article is a shorter version of his inaugural address 
at a special service in James Chapel on October 26, 1954. 
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of scientific implements. But the innumerable slums that have re- 
sulted in recent times in the big manufacturing cities and the sud- 
den transfer of large populations from the village to the city are 
just consequences of the economic revolution. Along with it has 
come a new awareness of the problem of economic justice and equal- 
ity expressing itself both in government legislation and private move- 
ments of economic reform. 

There is also the social revolution; the joint-family system, the 
backbone of India’s social organization, is visibly breaking. One state 
after another is passing legislative measures to guarantee equality of 
social rights among the citizens of the country. The age-old iniqui- 
tous system of the outcaste has been abolished by a statute in the 
constitution. Several laws to abolish bigamy and equalize the right of 
men and women to the inheritance of property and to reformulate the 
Hindu code itself are on the anvil of the legislatures and parliament. 

We must also take into account the new winds of doctrine. Com- 
munism is one such economic-political doctrine. It has come with 
its gospel of salvation for the poor, the economically disinherited ; 
it promises food for the hungry, land for the landless, work for 
the unemployed. It has its hold in some parts of the country but 
there is no evidence to show that India has already become Com- 
munist or even turned pink. There are strong reasons to doubt 
that India will ever accept the philosophy of Communism. A charac- 
teristic of India is her belief in the supremacy of the spiritual and 
the conviction that it does not profit a man to gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul, This is in direct conflict with the economic 
determinism of Communism. Non-violence, the supreme virtue, is 
the sum of the law and prophets for the Hindu. This is ir direct 
contradiction to the glorification of all forms of violence by the to- 
talitarian state. Also there is the slow and painful education of the 
Indian people to the democratic form of government. 

Scientific humanism is another philosophy of life gaining ground 
in the universities and among the educated of India. The west may 
have come to understand the limits of science, but in India, faith in 
scientific humanism has the enthusiasm and power of a new found 
remedy. 

The democratic way of life is regarded by increasing numbers 
of university people and those outside as remedial in quality. Their 
hope is that, if the democratic process starting with the birth of In- 
dependent India can be continued and brought to practical fruition 
in the different aspects of the country’s life, India will be delivered 
from many of her ancient ills. 

In the religious world, there has been a resurgence of the ancient 
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religions ; Vedanta is continually being put on horseback. Doctrines 
that sanctioned inequality and injustice are ignored. The claim is 
made that the dawn of a new day in India is also the dawn for taking 
its ancient message to the Western world which has lost its spiritual 
foundations. There is an exhilarating feeling among a growing num- 
ber of people that India has entered a new era of a cultural mission 
to the world and that it is her duty to proclaim the message of truth 
and non-violence. 


Challenges 


1. The very first challenge that this new India poses is for the 
church to rediscover her mission to the world. To many churches 
both in and outside India this challenge will appear unnecessary. 
They will say, “The mission of the church has been given from its 
very foundation. Has it not been commissioned to preach the eternal 
gospel? Why is it necessary to reconsider it?” The truth embodied 
in these impatient questions is undisputed. And yet it is true that 
this final Gospel of Jesus Christ has endless reaches for human 
thought and action. Fifty years ago in India churches did not real- 
ize that the Gospel had something to say to the economic and polit- 
ical orders of human existance. Only in recent years are we slowly 
learning that the Gospel is a seamless garb, a message of redemp- 
tion of the whole life. 

The Gospel is the good news that in the fullness of time God en- 
tered the scene of human history in the person of Jesus Christ to 
transform it into the theatre of His glory. It is the joyous announce- 
ment to the world that when all was sin and shame the loving wisdom 
of God entered to remake man and his society. It is the good news 
that God was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself, breaking 
down the middle walls of partition, slaying enmities and bringing 
peace to those both far off and near. It is this full Gospel cov- 
ering every aspect of man’s life that the church in India needs to de- 
clare to the new India. 

2. The church in India needs to rediscover its true nature as a 
church. There was a time when we thought of the church simply as 
one human society among other societies in the world. And we looked 
on the mission of the church as a kind of religious business exactly 
on the analogy of business in the secular world. People could then 
speak of joining hands with all good men in the world to make it 
a little better. Now we have begun to see with wondering eyes the 
new dimensions in the meaning of the church. The church meets 
us today as a supra-national and a supra-racial divine fellowship 
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among whose members, “there is neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor 
barbarian, male nor female, bond nor free.” The church is the di- 
vine - human society where membership is not based on what we have 
and can give, but in what we do not have and cannot give. It arrests 
us by its universal characteristic because it is found on a universal 
human want. All men have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God - the universal human lack; and “God so loved the World that 
He gave His only begotten Son” - the divine generosity. 

The church is the Body of Christ. It was brought into existence 
by the crucified and Risen Lord. It is continued in existence by the 
gracious operation of His Holy Spirit. It works forward in fervent 
hope to the return of its Lord and Master when all things will be 
consummated in Him. Thus its past, present, and future are centered 
in the Lord of the church. Therefore, it cannot exist for itself; it 
can only exist for its Lord. The Lord’s mission is its mission. He 
has committed it to the ministry of reconciliation. 

One immediate consequence of this rediscovery of the nature of 
the church will be to abolish the distinction between the church and 
its mission. The church is the mission; its very raison d’etre is in 
the mission. A second consequence is the principle of mission in 
unity. The church in India has been bedevilled by an unfortunate 
dichotomy between the mission of the church and the unity of the 
church. The Christian church is a church only as it is one church; 
the mission of the church is mission only as it is the mission of the 
one church. United witness as a united church is one answer to the 
challenge of the new India. The Christian churches in India need to 
unite not so much because of the pragmatic consideration, “united 
we stand, divided we fall,” but because we cannot fulfill the mission 
of the church except as we are united. 

3. The new day in India calls for an effective witness to the pur- 
posefulness of life, to the real basis of democracy in the Christian 
doctrine of man, and to the shedding of the light of the Gospel on the 
meaning of history. A growing number of educated people in the 
towns and cities see no purpose in life because their ancient faiths 
have lost their meaning and nothing new has been set in their place. 
The Christian church in India has a wonderful opportunity of wit- 
nessing to the purposefulness of life rooted in the purposes of God 
and the sure hope of their final fulfilment. In the same way, a great 
opportunity faces the church in India to witness to a people eagerly 
building a democratic secular state, to find the real roots of democ- 
racy in the Christian doctrine of man and at the same time to wit- 
ness to the hollowness of men’s hopes if they are centered in a par- 
ticular form of government. And above all, now is the time for the 
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church in India to throw the Gospel light on the meaning of history 
and its subordination to the Lord of history. Hinduism has never 
had a belief in history as belonging to the mysterious will of God; 
the temporal world was relegated to the realm of the illusory. Partly 
as the result of the Communist ideology and partly due to the buoy- 
ant feeling that India is making history, the whole realm of history 
has caught the attention of the new India in a remarkable way. 


4. One challenge of the New India is to remove the foreignness 
from the churches and to capture the valid elements in Indian culture 
to praise the Lord of the Church. The great hymn of Charles Wes- 
ley sings of “bringing peculiar honours to our King.” But when we 
look at the churches in India they are but pale and anemic imitations 
of the churches of the West. 

Surrounded by a religion whose genius is to absorb and assimilate, 
to kill another faith by a fraternal embrace, there is, of course, the 
great peril of !osing the unique character of the Gospel. But to be 
frightened by this danger is to forget that all things are ours and 
we are Christ’s and Christ is God’s. The cultural heritage of India 
is Christ’s, and we must take the valid elements in it and make them 
captive to our Lord and Master. 


5. The need of the hour in India today is for a new study and 
understanding of the resurgent religions of India. Authoritative 
scholars of the old religions of India used to be Christians, and a 
virile Christian apologetic was a constant feature of the Christian 
witness. Today the whole task of apologetics has come to a stand- 
still. There are many reasons for this; one is the recent tendency in 
some of the Western theological revivals toward a frightened flight 
from reason. Secondly, the Tambaram discussion, which was indeed 
a monumental attempt to compare the Christian message with non- 
Christian religions, was really inconclusive. But there is no denying 
that the task is urgent. We must lift up the cross of Christ in the 
light of the new movements that are springing up within Hinduism. 


6. Every response to the challenge of the New Day in India must 
be governed by one controlling condition: they must be expressive 
of the church’s deep identification with the needs of the world. Un- 
der the missionary calling of the church, the Wellinger Report says: 
“The church is in the world and as the Lord of the church identifies 
Himself wholly with mankind, so must the church also do... the 
church is required to identify itself with the world, not only in its 
perplexity and distress, its guilt and its sorrow, but also in its real 
acts of love and justice—acts by which it often puts the churches to 
shame.” The church in India is called to a far deeper identification 
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with her peoples, to work hand in hand with all those who are labour- 
ing for a more just economic order and a freer social life. Innumer- 
able community projects and private organizations for social serv- 
ice have come into existence in all of India. Here is a new area where 
enthusiastic identification can be demonstrated. Only as the church 
in India identifies herself with the people of India by the same inten- 
sity of compassion and pardoning grace by which the crucified Lord 
identified Himself with the world can she show forth the light that 
has come to her. Only then will she be able to show the difference be- 
tween the service of patronage and the service of humility, which is 
the mark of the Christian and the result of worship. 

7. Finally, the greatest challenge of non-Christian India to the 
world mission of the church is that the church should validate the 
Christian claim to be the final revelation. The church has announced 
to the world the Gospel of Jesus Christ; but has it authenticated 
it? The word of God that we preach is a word of power. It was 
mightier than empires, stronger than the strength of the sea. The 
Word was the eternal power of God. Therefore, along with the an- 
nouncement of Good News, there must be an authentication. Along 
with the deed that is proclaimed, there must be demonstration. If the 
Incarnation is not merely the emergence of a new ideal in man’s ken, 
but the entrance of a new power into a palsied world, the power that 
is proclaimed must be powerful. Power consists in being powerful, 
not in our idea of power. If the church in India can demonstrate the 
power of God in the lives of its members, if it can show disintegrated 
lives brought to unity and oneness, if it can reveal its abiding in 
the powerful God by becoming the agent and source of power for 
every social and individual reconstruction, it will, to some extent, 
be preaching the word of God. 

Not that we can ever completely demonstrate or validate the truth 
of God we have in Jesus Christ. But is it wrong to be our own mas- 
ter when the only answer which He gave to John the Baptist’s anx- 
ious question, “Art Thou He that should come or do we look for 
another ?” was “Go, and show John again . . . the blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised up and the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them.” To the non-Christian’s question, “Is the Christian Gospel 
that which is to come or do we wait for another?” No other reply 
is valid except, “Come and see, witness the power that proceedeth 
from the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

And so, the challenge of New India is really a call to the accept- 
ance of a new and a glorious opportunity. Well may we pray, “Truly 
the fields are white unto harvest, Lord, send us more labourers.” 
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The Gospel of 


Norman Vincent 
Peale 


William L. Miller 





a Vincent Peale appears to be about the most popular 
Protestant preacher in America. He preaches twice each Sun- 
day to overflow congregations in his Fifth Avenue church. But his 
message resounds far beyond the walls of that church. His book, 
The Power of Positive Thinking (Prentice-Hall, $2.95), was the top 
non-fiction best seller for 1953, and is still leading as this is written. 

His sermons are published, broadcast, and now put on records. A 
publication called Guideposts carries his message across the nation. 
Millions have seen him on the weekly television program sponsored 
by the National Council of Churches. He has written previous best- 
selling books, especially A Guide to Confident Living (Prentice- 
Hall, $2.95), and syndicated columns and articles for major national 
magazines. When the American Legion launched its national “Back 
to God” campaign on a nation-wide television program, the man they 
asked to represent Protestantism was Peale. He is, indeed, phenom- 
enally “successful.” And in that he has his reward, for the subject 
of his succesful preaching is—success. 

It is hard to challenge such a resounding triumph as Peale’s in a 
culture which is as thoroughly enchanted by success as ours. But 
Hooper ratings and best-seller lists do not necessarily justify the mes- 
sage of a minister of the gospel. Maybe ministers, like policemen, 
should be eyed with some dubiety when they become rich, famous, 
and “successful.” Too unqualified a worldly success may show that 
the preacher #s simply saying what the culture wants to hear. He may 








William L. Miller is assistant professor of Religion at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Massachusetts, and a Presbyterian minister. This 
article is a reprint from the September 1954 issue of The Pastor, 
copyright, 1954, by Pierce and Washabaugh. 
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just be blessing the beliefs his hearers already hold. He may reflect 
more of the culture than of the gospel. From reading his books, at- 
tending his church, and watching his television program, I believe 
this to be true of Norman Vincent Peale. 


Peale’s One Point 


What is Peale’s message? I think he would agree, it has one note. 
At least he has made this claim that most Protestant preachers can- 
not make: He is consistent. The quotations he sifts from psychol- 
ogists and the Bible are those that fit his one point. The illustrations 
he adduces from famous men all have one conclusion. Every chapter 
of every book, every sermon, every TV show, every lecture, every 
article seems to make the same single point. 

And what is his point? It can be summarized as well as any other 
way by the title of a sermon I heard him give, which was also the 
theme of a TV show of his I saw, which is also the title of the first 
chapter of his current best seller, which is also the first line of that 
same book: “Believe in yourself!” 

Let us look at what this message means in relation to traditional 
Christian teaching. The central message of Christian faith has of 
course been expressed in many ways, in each of which there is a 
mixture of the particular context in which that message is preached. 
The question always is whether the essentials of the historic gospel 
have been retained, or whether they have been replaced by themes 
preferred by a particular culture. 


What is Faith? 


First let us look at Peale’s idea of faith. Faith is a very important 
word for him ; the title of a previous book he wrote with the psychol- 
ogist, Smiley Blanton, was Faith Is the Answer (Prentice-Hall, 
$2.95). But when we look at that book and find out what faith is, 
we discover this: “Men have long been told to ‘have faith.’ What I 
propose to do in this chapter is to show how to have faith. My pur- 
pose is to have every person who may read this book to acquire spir- 
itual skill that he may develop a useful and satisfying life.” 

“Faith” turns out to be a “skill” which brings usefulness and sat- 
isfaction. We never do find out what faith is, or truly in whom we 
are to have faith, but rather “how,” in two or three “easy steps” 
(things are always easy and simple in Peale) we can have faith. 

This goes well in a pragmatic culture, which loves the “practical,” 
and insists on “results” ; but it seems to represent the functional de- 
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mands of that culture more than historic Christian faith. That faith 
was not, is not, a self-help technique. It is fundamentally an answer 
to the profound question of meaning and direction in life, to why 
and what, rather than to the immediate question of how I can get 
to goals I accept from the culture. 

In Peale’s message, faith is reduced to a practical set of devices 
and techniques. The American fascination with the three next steps 
and handy formulas floods through Peale’s book, and increases to a 
torrent in the most recent one, in which every chapter gives some 
three or five or seven practical immediate steps and techniques. Tech- 
niques for what? we may ask. Techniques for establishing one’s own 
set of desires: happiness, health, relaxation, popularity, and most of 
all, success. Faith is a practical way to obtain whatever you want, 
says Peale. 

The essence of this practical “faith,” this “believe in yourself,” is 
“positive thinking.” “Change your thoughts and you change every- 
thing,” he said in A Guide to Confident Living. Faith, or believing, 
or “positive thinking,” which all appear to be the same thing, is 
simply a mental transaction which by positive attitudes one builds 
up one’s own personality and confidence and happiness and obtains 
success. One does not admit evil, or guilt, or sin, since that would 
be “negative.” The optimism of a secularized, middle-class American 
pervades this message. 


A Service Station 


The reduction of faith to practical self-help—to its function in 
what it can do for me—is paralleled in his treatment of the rest of 
historic Christianity. The church becomes a kind of service station. 
In the first chapter of A Guide to Confident Living, for example, 
Peale tells how church going results in “amazing benefits.” In The 
Power of Positive Thinking, he says, “ The survey shows that church 
members live longer than non-church members (better join the church 
if you don’t want to die young).” 

He also quotes with approval a conversation in which it is ex- 
plained that the church has a “take” which exceeds that of business 
firms and in which the enormous sale of religious books is used as 
a demonstration that the fellows in the church are on the ball after 
all. The church is a practical, go-getting, “successful” institution in 
the terms that the society understands: money, sales, “results.” 

And the same thing with prayer: it is a most powerful form of 
energy. He advises us to “try prayer power.” It is a result-getting 
device testified to by satisfied users. 
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The Bible is “a book which contains a system of techniques and 
formulas. . .. The laws are so precise and have been so often demon- 
strated . . . that religion may be said to form an exact science.” 
Christmas, too, gets results for according to an article by Peale in 
Newsweek “Christmas is getting somewhere. . . .” 


Criteria of Success 


Many in our culture would say: “What is wrong with this? You 
don’t want prayer that doesn’t get results, a church that isn’t ob- 
taining money, a belief that doesn’t help people to be confident, hap- 
py, and successful, do you? The fact that so many would ask this 
question, that so many accept Peale’s message as Christian, shows 
how deep our practical, optimistic, individual success-seeking goes— 
deep enough to be confused with the Christian gospel. 

Christian faith has been understood to be transforming, yes, and 
a power, yes, but a transforming power which does not simply en- 
dorse my own desires for worldly success, money, a pleasing per- 
sonality, and so on. It is at a much more profound level, and it in- 
volves a radical affirmation on my part that I do not have the powers 
of my salvation within me. 

It also involves a fundamental transvaluation of the goals of this 
and every culture. It does not just accept them and give me a boost 
in attaining them. It involves believing not in myself but in Christ. 
For Peale there is no conflict between these. I think for most Chris- 
tians there has been, and that this is essential. 

Faith in Christian history has been a profound answer of the total 
self, going out in a leap to One who is over against the self, whose 
ways are not its ways, and who judges as well as forgives. Seeking 
first the kingdom of God is not simply a clever way for having all 
these things added unto you. It is the letting go of self-deferse, in 
a profound answer to the why of my being, not to the how of my 
career. 

It is that basic relation to God which enables one to face evil and 
know that God triumphs over it, not a jolly American optimism which 
resolutely denies all “gloomy thoughts.” The faith of which Peale 
speaks is more the message of Dale Carnegie, the Reader's Digest, 
and the modern American self-help movement, than of the New 
Testament. 


Human-centered Message 


This basic difference in what faith means results in and reflects 
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other differences from historic Christianity throughout Peale’s mes- 
sage. God appears only occasionally, and then as an unnecessary 
postulate for the fundamentally human-centered message. This “be- 
lief in yourself” works just as well without any assumption that God 
exists. God is just a name for a dynamo of energy available for any- 
one who will think positively. 

The traditional roles of God are therefore all lacking: Creator, 
Governor, Redeemer. Since it is the explicit center of the “believe 
in yourself” creed that man can save himself, there is no real need for 
these. Perhaps the most striking lack is that of God’s role as Judge. 
There is no note of judgment anywhere in Peale’s books or ser- 
mons, so far as I can tell. In fact, it is precisely the idea of judg- 
ment that Peale specifically and constantly denies. Denying God’s 
judgment, he therefore also denies that which traditional faith has 
known to stand in need of judgment: evil and sin. 

There is hardly even any limitation on us; much less any radical 
corruption in us which causes us to need the forgiveness of God. 
Evil and sin and limitation are to be denied because to admit them 
would not be positive thinking. Death is, in a title of a popular little 
book, taken from a chapter in A Guide to Confident Living, “not 
death at all.” 

In one of his earlier books, Peale rightly said, “To endure life we 
must face the fact of death before it comes.” But some of the sound 
notes like this, found occasionally in his earlier books, become fewer 
and fewer as the years and the success and the sales increase. 

The short-sentence, few-simple-steps, famous-men-have-tried-it 
advertising techniques take over completely, and bring their message 
with them. This latest book reflects, even more thoroughly than pre- 
vious ones, Christianity’s main opponent—a confident, secular, indi- 
vidualistic humanism. 

There is no need for the concept of grace. Man depends upon his 
own inner dynamo of power, not upon the grace of God. Christianity 
is not God’s grace, but man’s method. “The Christianity utilized in 
this procedure is the undiluted teachings of Jesus Christ... .” Man 
“utilizes” Jesus. 

Sin, as discussed in Faith Is the Answer, is “a mental infection” 
which follows from moral transgression. It is certainly not the basic 
condition of man. And sin is mentioned much more rarely in the 
later books, and when it is mentioned it is simply another name for 
a misdeed in the moral sense. 

The absence of an understanding of grace, of sin, of the real evil, 
and of faith in Christian terms, means also that a Christian sense 
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of responsibility is absent. Throughout Peale’s multitudinous writ- 
ings, so far as I have gone, there is not a single reference to God’s 
righteousness or justice. The prophets are never quoted. To mention 
God’s righteousness would be to make demands upon belivers, and 
Peale’s message is not one which makes demands. 

The concrete problems which are discussed are thoroughly indi- 
vidualistic: drink, grief, sorrow, frustration, lack of friends, inability 
to relax, and especially, failure to be a success. There is not a whis- 
per of any claim that would challenge the structures of the social 
order within which men live. 

As the cultural ideal of success is taken at its face value so the 
structures of the society are taken, and the Christianity is simply a 
set of devices to work one’s way within those structures most sat- 
isfactorily. 


Hero Worship 


The individualism of the message is accentuated by the kind of 
hero worship which pervades his books, especially the last one. Great 
men — Eddie Rickenbacker, General MacArthur, Branch Rickey, 
Thomas Edison— parade through the pages of his books and his 
magazine, Guideposts. They are successful, of course, without ex- 
ception. Power figures—generals and especially business executives 
—predominate. These successful men are always those that succeed 
in the terms the society itself understands, in the active world of 
business, or sports, or battle—and if occasionally in the arts then 
success is that of making a name and getting ahead. 

There are no critics or thinkers here who by their thought place 
the existing world in peril. Peale’s message is very much at home in 
the existing world, where it comforts the comfortable and praises 
the “faith” of those on top. The upper-class tone of Peale’s teaching 
is not surprising. The message that there is nothing to feel guilty 
about goes well with those who do not want to be placed under any 
claim of responsibility. To regard oneself as bound up in life with 
men, for whom one has an endless responsibility, would be too much 
of a negative thought. 

No social evils are mentioned that would interrupt one’s positive 
thinking. One should not indict oneself for one’s comfortable and 
complacent life, for that would not be to believe in oneself. From 
Peale’s message ambitious men receive a boost in getting to what 
they want, and are taken off the hook of any feeling of guilt toward 
others, or toward the social order in which they are trying to achieve 
their success. 
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Peale’s own personal, social and political attitudes fit with the in- 
dividualism, the acceptance of the status quo, and the denial of social 
responsibility which characterize his message. Although he says that 
preachers should not engage in politics, he has managed to find rea- 
sons to endorse the Republicans in both the 1950 and the 1952 
elections. He was the author of an article in the Reader’s Digest en- 
titled, “Let the Church Speak Up for Capitalism” (Sept., 1950, p. 
126), and is an advisor to the Christian Freedom Foundation, the 
extremely conservative and wealthy organization baptizing free en- 
terprise with Christian terms. 


Use of the Bible 


Peale uses the Bible as a source book for this “science” of happier 
and more successful living. He quotes sentences and little snatches 
of selected passages taken out of context as maxims which one can 
repeat three or five or seven times a day, which one can carry in 
one’s wallet, which one can put up over the bathroom mirror. 

They are used as self-help ritual pronouncements. For example, 
I can do all things through Christ which strengthencth me (Paul. 
4:13, K.J.V.) is, according to Peale, a “magic statement” which is 
“the most powerful antidote upon earth to inferiority thoughts.” He 
recommends that we say it aloud ten times each day. He improves 
on the old translation of Luke 17:21, by saying, “The kingdom of 
God is within you—in the form of adequate power to meet life’s 
demands.” 

Here is his improvement of another biblical passage: “In Him we 
live (that is have vitality) and move (have dynamic energy), and 
have our being (obtain completeness).” It is of course necessary to 
clip, cut, and select very carefully to obtain from the Bible a modern 
self-help message, but that is what Peale does. The Bible provides 
some of his sentences; modern “adjustment” psychology probably 
provides better ones. 

The Bible’s own living message about the living God who works 
in history does not appear, as the prophets do not appear, as the woes 
on the Pharisees do not appear, as the day of release for the captive 
does not appear, as the justice which should roll down as waters 
does not appear, as Job does not appear, as the Cross does not ap- 
pear. These would be little help to relaxation. 


How He Has “Helped” 


The answer to criticism of Peale, such as I have been giving, is 
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to be heard in almost any congregation in America: look at the peo- 
ple he has “helped.” And surely there are many he has helped to find 
a way to relax, a way to overcome personality difficulties, a way to 
happier daily life, through the application and popularization of slo- 
gans of self-help. But do we not have to ask, by what men have been 
helped, and to what? Men of many different faiths, and anti-faiths, 
with many fads and addictions, will say that they have been “helped.” 

We still have to ask some questions about that “help,” questions 
which appear to be impious to the devotee, but which are very im- 
portant to the future of the civilization. In the case of Peale’s mes- 
sage that you can have power, results, success, by posite thinking, 
we have to say that this is much more a reflection of a certain set 
of themes in American individualism and optimism and success- 
seeking than of themes in Christian tradition. 

Believe in yourself! This is a familiar message—we have heard 
it before. But not from the Bible. It is the message of modern news- 
stand psychology, of the “most unforgettable characters” in the 
Reader’s Digest. It is the message of the Main Street corner-drug- 
store advertising in the national magazines. It is the message of the 
old “mindcure” movement which William James wrote about in his 
Varieties of Religious Experience: (Plenty of people were “helped” 
by that one, too.) It is a message of a burgeoning America, con- 
fident of its powers: “The impossible takes a little longer.” 

It is the message, especially, of America’s business community, 
sure that the system is fine, that any boy can “get ahead” if he will 
just stop “knocking things” and be “positive.” Its harm lies in the 
fact that it reinforces rather than corrects the culture’s own tend- 
encies to an overconfident estimate of the power of the individual 
and the society to work its own salvation. The message is, indeed, 
a popular one, for it reassures its hearers that God endorses the 
maxims they already believe, and supports the purposes to which 
they are already devoted. 


2 Random House, $1.45. 
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In the desert prepare the way of the LORD; 
Make straight in the wilderness a highway for our God. 


In one fashion or another, all four of our evangelists begin their 
accounts of the life and ministry of Jesus with these words. They 
are drawn from the prologue in heaven with which the great prophet 
of the Exile introduces his remarkable sequence of eschatological 
poems. This epic—I use the word with some latitude—ranges through 
the whole of the great tradition from the creation of the world to the 
period when the old Semitic empires were dying and the Semitic 
“time of troubles” was drawing to its close with the conquests of 
Cyrus the Persian. The prophet sees the denouement of the drama 
of God’s action in history in his coming again in a final act of new 
creation and new redemption. The vistas which open before him are 
as vast in their cosmic scope as they are universal in their historic 
sweep. It is against that background that the evangelists tell their 
story. 

Within the past few years these words have acquired a fresh sig- 
nificance and perhaps, indeed, an immediacy of context through the 
discovery of the scrolls near Khirbet Qumran, on the northwest shore 
of the Dead Sea. You have doubtless heard of these remarkable doc- 
uments, and perhaps, too, of the discovery of literally thousands of 
fragments from other scrolls by the Ta’amire bedu who inhabit that 
region. I propose to address myself this afternoon to one of the most 
interesting of the complete scrolls, the so-called Manual of Dici- 
pline, or the Manual of the New Covenant, first discovered in 1947. 








James Muilenburg is Davenport Professor of Hebrew and Cog- 
nate Languages. This article is a shorter version of his address at 
the Opening Exercises in James Chapel on September 22, 1954. 
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The daily concerns, preoccupations, and aspirations of this little 
community of men—probably the Essenes—in the period immediately 
prior to and during the beginnings of the Christian movement, are in 
many ways those which animate us in our life here at Union. 


In this ancient writing from Qumran we meet an eschatological 
orientation which sets the stage in a remarkable way for our reading 
of the New Testament. And it is precisely in this connection that 
the words of Second Isaiah appear in our manual.} 

Now when these things come to pass in Israel ... they will separate 

themselves from the midst of the session of perverse men to go into 

the wilderness to prepare there the way of the LORD, as it is written. 

In the wilderness prepare the way of [the LORD], 
Make straight in the desert a highway for our God. (VIII.12b.14) 

For the community the passage is interpreted as requiring assiduous 
study of Scripture: “This means studying the Torah which He com- 
manded through Moses, so as to do according to all that was revealed 
time after time, and according to that which the prophets revealed 
through His Holy Spirit.” (VIII.15—16) There is much legalism 
in the manual; in season and out, the members of the community are 
admonished to observe every jot and tittle of the law. But the proph- 
ets are quoted again and again—if anything, more frequently than 
Moses. As a matter of fact, the Qumran community made much use 
of the apocalypses, as is shown by the substantial extracts from Ara- 
maic Enoch, the Book of Daniel, and by the apocalypse of Lamech. 
It is abundantly attested by our Discipline Scroll that a major part 
of the daily life of the community was devoted to scriptural study, 
interpretation, and meditation. Thus they sought to make straight 
the way of the Lord in the wilderness, to prepare for the coming of 
God. 


Yet the creation of a sacred library and the study of the sacred 
books were but one expression of the life of the covenant community 
at Qumran. The scroll, as we now have it, opens with what appears 
to be a ritual for the annual renewal of the covenant and for receiv- 
ing new members into the order. In that sense the ritual may repre- 
sent a ceremony of initiation as well as one of rededication on the 
part of the others. Together they pledge themselves (offer them- 
selves willingly) to live a life of absolute obedience to the will of 
God, a life of obedience and holiness and purity and perfection and 





I am indebted throughout this account to the translation of W. H. Brownlee, “The 
Dead Sea Manual of Discipline,” which I have followed closely though not slavishly. 
This translation appeared in Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
Supplementary Studies 10-12 (New Haven, 1951). 
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truth and devotion (hesed), and brotherhood (the N.T. koinonia). 
These words occur again and again, and, though they are used in a 
variety of meanings, nothing is clearer than that they were more 
than catchwords and ideals. The ordinances which govern the whole 
assembly are: 
to seek God...to do what is good and upright before him, as he com- 
manded by Moses and by all his -ervants the prophets, to love everything 
which he has chosen and to hate everything which he has rejected, to keep 
far from every evil and to cling to every good deed; to practice truth 
and righteousness and justice in the land, and to walk no more in the 
stubbornness of a guilty heart and lustful eyes...And let all those ded- 
icated to this truth bring all their knowledge (intelligence) and their 
strength and their wealth into the community of God. (1.2-6,11) 
Through this common act of commitment they are brought into the 
covenant of grace—they are united into one holy community, they 
clarify their minds by the divine commands, and they direct their 
strength according to the perfection of God’s ways and their wealth 
according to His just purpose. 

Another section of the manual contains a teacher’s vademecum: 
“For the wise man (lam-maskil) that he may teach and instruct all 
the sons of light in [succeeding] generations of mankind with re- 
gard to their works in their respective societies.” (III.13-14) Then 
follows a general statement of the community’s world view, which 
seems on the face of it to represent absolute determinism: “From 
the God of knowledge exists all that is and all that will be. Before 
they came into existence he established the design of them, and af- 
ter they come into existence in accordance with his glorious purpose 
they fulfill their task, and nothing can be changed.” (III.15-16) 
All men are divided into two classes, the children of light and the 
children of darkness. To each God has assigned a spirit by which 
they walk: to the one, the prince of lights who directs the sons of 
light in their paths and helps them in times of temptation and dan- 
ger; to the other, the angel of darkness, and all their transgres- 
sions and guilt are under his dominion. (III.22) At this point the 
manual adds one of its characteristic and most illuminating phrases, 
“according to God’s mysteries until the end of time” (eschaton). 
(II1.23) It is this sense of an infinite mystery transcending all hu- 
man attempts to define the structures of life that lifts the veil of le- 
galism, in order that the light of grace may enter to perform its 
effectual work. 

But before we turn to this other aspect of the community’s the- 
ology, I should like to say a word about its daily life. The recent 
excavations have added their witness to the accounts in the manual 
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of some of the rites which were a part of the life of the community. 
Ritual ablutions, which many scholars describe outright as baptism, 
were a practice of the community ; some, at least, of the cisterns with 
their elaborate steps which have been unearthed at Khirmet Qumran 
may have been used for such purposes. Another rite was a common 
sacred meal, recalling our Christian Eucharist; here the excavations 
have aided us in visualizing the rite, for they have brought to light 
a large assembly room, with a podium upon which the lector stood 
to read to the gathered assembly. Next to this room were found more 
than eleven hundred earthenware dishes, six hundred of them in per- 
fect condition, so I think there is little doubt that we have come upon 
the refectory where the sacred meals were celebrated. We have also 
found the scriptorium of the scribes, so the excavations have proved 
to be a most illuminating commentary on the scrolls themselves. In 
future interpretation, it is essential that we read them not only in 
the light of what Josephus and Philo have to tell us and the wit- 
ness of other scrolls which I have not mentioned, but also in the 
light of the evidence which the spade has revealed. 

The discipline of the community covered far more than its ritual 
life. Let me list some of the more interesting of the precepts by 
which the communal life is to be governed: 

1, If there be found among them a man who lies in the matter of wealth, and 

it become known, they shall exclude him from the purity of the Many for 

one year, and he shall be fined one fourth of his food allowance. (VI.25) 

2. He who answers his neighbor (or fellow) with a stiff neck, or speaks 

with a quick temper so as to reject the instruction of his comrade, by dis- 

obeying his fellow who is enrolled before him or has taken the law into his 

own hands, he shall be fined for one year and be excluded. (VI.26-27.) 

3. And the man who vilifies his fellow unjustly, when it is known, shall be 

fined for one year and be excluded. (VII.4) 

4. Whoever bears a grudge against his fellow who has not been convicted 

shall be fined for a year (and/or) six months, and the same applies; to any- 

one who takes vengeance for himself. ( VII.8-9) 

5. Whoever laughs foolishly with audible voice shall be fined for thirty days; 

but he who puts forth his hand to muffle it (?) shall be fined for ten days. 

(VII.14-15) 

6. The man who slanders his neighbor shall be excluded for one year from 

the purity of the Many. (VII.16) 

In striking contrast to these regulations and laws which govern 
the Essene community, we have toward the close of the scroll a 
poetic section of great beauty. In the midst of it we hear the words 
of a kind of apologia pro vita sua: 

I will repay no man with evil’s due; 

Only with good will I pursue a man; 

For with God is the judgment of every living thing; 

And He will reward a man with his due. 
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I will not be envious of an evil person; 

The wealth of violence my soul shall not covet. (X.18-19b) 
Significantly, immediately following these words which recall the 
highest levels of Old Testament ethical insight (e.g., Micah 6:1-8 
or Job 31), the devotee delivers himself into the hands of God, aware 
that his efforts and achievements will not suffice in the final reckon- 
ing of life: 

For as for me, my justification belongs to God; 

And in His hand is the perfection of my way, 

Together with the uprightness of my heart. 

Through His righteousness my transgressions shall be blotted out; 

For from the fountain of His knowledge He has opened my light, 

And my eye has beheld the wonders He has done, 

And my heart is illuminated with the mystery to come. 

Eternal Being [He who is eternal] is the support of my right hand; 

Upon the rock of strength is the way of my treading; 

It shall not tremble for aught, 

For God’s faithfulness [or truth] is itself the rock I tread. 

And His might is the support of my right hand. 

And from the fountain of His righteousness [flows] my justification. 

(X1.2c-5c) 
The writer continues thus for some moments, and then lapses once 
more into thought concerning himself: 

But I belong to wicked humanity 

And to the assembly of perverse flesh, 

My iniquities, my transgression, my sin, 

(Together with the perversities of my heart) 

Belong to the assembly of worms and of things that move in darkness. 

(X1.9b-10a) 
There is deep brooding in these lines and in others like them; he al- 
ternates again and again between thoughts of law and responsibility 
and thoughts of a divine mercy beyond all neat calculations of less 
and more, an ultimate compassion which comprehends all our fail- 
ure and futility and evil in the embrace of the infinite mystery. These 
personal contemplations stand in sharp contrast to all that the manual 
has to say of obligation to the law. 

And I, if I totter, 

God’s dependable mercy is my salvation forever; 

And if I stumble in the guilt of flesh, 

My justification through God’s righteousness will stand everlastingly. 

And if He begin my affliction, 

Even from the Pit He will draw out my soul, 

And He will direct my steps in the way.... 

In His steadfast righteousness He has justified me 

And in His great goodness He will pardon (or atone for) all my iniquities; 

And in His righteousness He will cleanse me from man’s impurity, 

And from the sin of the children of men. 
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For without Thee a way cannot be perfect, 

And apart from Thy will naught can be accomplished. 

Thou hast taught all knowledge; 

And everything that has come to pass [has been] by Thy will. (XI.12-18b) 


Today, as two thousand years ago, Khirbet Qumran lies solitary 
and barren, far from the old Roman road leading from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. It is a lonely region, wakened only by the occasional cry 
of shepherds leading their flocks along the tortuous paths of the 
cliffs which tower to the west. Here the light works its ancient miracle. 
At night the country sleeps in the cold of the desert, illuminated 
by the white fire of the moon and the incandescence of the myriad 
stars, disturbed only now and then by the eerie call of the hyena and 
the jackal. But when the first light begins to break in the east, the 
land yields itself to the blessed ministration of the rising sun. It 
welcomes God’s greater luminary by taking to itself its warmth and 
light, flushing first in varying colors—then it casts all its reticence 
aside, gleaming in the white light until the earth is tense with the 
illumination, too great to bear. As the day wears on and evening 
comes, the plateaux of Moab to the east respond to the setting sun 
in colors granted by the vanishing light; as darkness begins to fall 
the land grows deeper red until finally all is still. Immediately below 
the Khirbet lie the heavy waters of the Dead Sea; behind it rise 
the towering cliffs where the holy men of long ago hid their precious 
scrolls from the ruthless hands of the Roman invader. And now 
after two thousand years of silence we turn to them in wonderment 
and, I trust, with that meed of gratitude which is their due. 

It was here that these men whom I cannot but call the true Israel 
contemplated the eternal problems of human destiny—of man’s in- 
effaceable and inexpugnable awareness of absolute obligation to the 
Unconditioned Ought, and his terrible sense that after he has done 
his best he is yet but an unprofitable servant. Only after all man’s 
urgent longing to do what is right, to love his neighbor, to obey God’s 
will, to live a life of purity and holiness, to achieve that perfection 
for which he dimly discerns that he was born, does he arrive at the 
ranges beyond, where all is but faith and all is but grace, sola fides, 
sola gratia, 

It is not surprising, therefore, that as the manual comes to a close 
we breathe a pure air where all is gift and no gain, where lips are 
touched to music and to song. The writer, for here is surely the 
composition of an individual, has experienced release from bondage 
to the Law; he has felt the wonder of forgiveness and God’s atone- 
ment, and so he rises to heights of praise and adoration: 
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I will sing with knowledge 

And all my music is for glory of God; 

And the strings of my harp are for the measuring of His holiness; 
While the flute of my lips I will raise 

As the measure of His justice. 


I will bless Him expressing marvelous thanks; 

And I will meditate upon His might; 

And upon His mercies I will lean all the day. 

I know that in His hand is the judgment of every living thing 
And all His deeds are truth. 

And when trouble is unleashed ( )I will praise Him; 
And for His salvation I will sing praise as well. 


The problems surrounding the life and thought of the Qumran 
community are many, and we shall be occupied with them for many 
years to come. But in the manual of the community’s discipline we 
are not far from that frontier where law and grace, responsibility 
and justification, meet and encounter one another. This encounter 
is set throughout in the matrix of expectation of the coming of the 
New, of atonement and forgiveness. It was here that John the Bap- 
tist came proclaiming in the wilderness that the time had come— 
like his near contemporaries, he sought to prepare the way of the 
Lord and to make His paths straight. 


Christmas Is a Time for Men to Rejoice 


We actually had the Infinite caught up in a womb! 
God actually kicked his tiny feet in the manger 

that formerly horses munched their fodder in. 

You might say we had him where we wanted him— 
we could have held a knife to his throat and threatened: 
“All right, God, get us out of this predicament 

or prepare to drink blood!” 

I guess we pretty much did the same thing later on, 
and he refused to give in. Well anyway, 

it’s comforting to know we let him kick his feet 

for thirty-three more years, that is, 

before we nailed them still. 

That is some consolation. 


Christmas is a time for men to rejoice. 
Finley Schaef, B.D, 2 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


cAll Published January 10 


ULTIMATE QUESTIONS 
Nathaniel Micklem 


The days of minor religious concerns are gone! The ques- 
tions men ask in this atomic age are ultimate questions—and 
the answers are all-important if Christianity is to continue as 
the world’s greatest power. Here Dr. Micklem digs deeply into 
our fundamental religious beliefs and stakes out the positions 
of reason, scientific research, and faith in our search for God 
and ultimate truth. $2 


THE LIFE AND MINISTRY OF JESUS 


Vincent Taylor 


A biography of Jesus by an outstanding New Testament 
scholar. In an introductory section Dr. Taylor discusses briefly 
the various hypotheses for evaluating the sources in the Gos- 
pels—and outlines the method used in this book. Much of the 
book is concerned with the actual life of Jesus—from his birth 
and childhood to the Resurrection—reconstructed from the 
historical data in the Gospels. An enlargement of a general 
article in Volume 7 of The Interpreter’s Bible. $3 


WHEN GOD WAS MAN 
J. B. Phillips 


Seven brief chapters which give a clear picture of Jesus 
Christ, who was both God and man. Evangelistic in appeal, 
conservative in theology, these messages sparkle with unusual 
insights and vivid interpretations. Written in the virile, 
straightforward prose which has made J. B. Phillips famous as 
the author of Letters to Young Churches and The Gospels, 
Translated into Modern English. $1 


THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
Charles M. Laymon 


A life of Jesus designed especially for study in college classes. 
Using a complete, objective outline, Dr. Laymon presents a 
comprehensive study of the many aspects of Jesus’ life, minis- 
try, and teachings. Varied points of view are given where 
there are significant differences of opinion among scholars. 
Among the desirable classroom features: short chapters; simple 
style; questions at end of each chapter; complete indexes. $3 


A At All Bookstores ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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Infant Baptism: 
an Apologia 


Marianka Feusek 





What is infant baptism: a mere dedication service for the child’s 
parents and congregation? If this is its total meaning why not elimi- 
nate the practice in our churches ?—especially if the New Testament 
viewed baptism along quite different lines? Beginning with the New 
Testament, classical Christianity has generally regarded baptism as 
an event in which something actually happened, quite independently 
of the subjective reactions of those who witness and participate in the 
sacrament. Yet, unless we believe in magic, how can this traditional 
view claim any validity? After years of confused questioning, my 
thoughts have finally begun to crystalize. Since I have found many 
other people similarly bewildered, I wanted to share some of my 
discoveries ; hence this Apologia. 

In the New Testament, Christian baptism means immersion into 
the death and resurrection of Christ and acceptance into His Body, 
the Israel of the New Covenant, through “the washing of regenera- 
tion.” This participation in the New Covenant also makes us partici- 
pants in the Grace of Christ. Hence Baptism is a means of grace, 
and thus is known as a sacrament. 

But the puzzle remains: how can this really be brought about 
through the baptismal act? Is not baptism just the glorious symbol 
of how God can recreate us if we but believe in Him? Perhaps we 
can find an analogy in the world of human relationships which will 
focus the problem sharply. The marriage ceremony is not only the 
means of signifying that two individuals are joined as man and wife; 
their union becomes a fact through the ceremony. They may have 
entered the marriage unaware of their mutual obligations. They may 
completely ignore and misuse their vows. Yet this does not mean 
that they are not husband and wife; but merely that they are poor 





Marianka Fousek is a senior B.D. candidate in the Seminary. 
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helpmates. It is in the act of the marriage ceremony that the couple 
actually become man and wife. They can become widowed or di- 
vorced, but never single again. In a parallel way, by the act of bap- 
tism we become members of Christ’s Church. Our only freedom af- 
ter the act is to be either good or bad members. 

An objection might be raised that the baptized baby did not have 
even the initial freedom of choice enjoyed by the couple before their 
vows. Let us be realists! The child is not free to choose his parents, 
his race and his cultural heritage. Our life is unavoidably bound by 
many decisions not made by us. We share both the privileges and 
the responsibilities that go with our lot. We can be free only within 
the limits set for us; we cannot be free from them. Thus we may 
deny our membership in the Church and renounce our baptism be- 
cause the Church has ceased to be a reality to us. But we are still 
its members. By the act of our baptism we are incorporated into it 
for life. God views us, unrepentant though we be, as merely wayward 
and straying members, and not as outsiders and aliens. 

But what are the implications of such an utterly objective view of 
baptism? Does the sacrament give us grace as well as membership 
in the Church? If so, is this not pure magic? The resolution of the 
problem may be seen in the following analogy: a rich inheritance 
surely does not need to be claimed by (or even known to) an heir 
in order for it to be a reality with a definite availability. Of course, 
the grace to which we become heirs through our baptismal covenant 
is not that passive. Yet the sacrament contains no magic because 
grace is not the property of the baptismal water but is the lifelong 
action of God working in us, His adopted family. We may resist this 
grace, we may ignore it; but we can never escape it. 

The fullness of the grace offered to us through baptism, however, 
can be received by us only through faith. It is through faith that the 
New Life dormant in these human branches grafted into Christ 
blossoms out. But our faith is always a response, not a precondition 
to true baptism. For baptism is what God does, not what we ourselves 
do. It is God’s work alone that brings the reality of our adoption 
to pass. Our faith, however great it may be, plays no role in God’s 
redemption of us. This is supremely seen in Jnfant Baptism, the great 
sacrament of the prevenient grace of Christ. For it is before we loved 
Him or even knew Him that He graciously took us in and opened 
to us the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
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Christianity and Society: 


Survey of Recent 


Theological Literature 


John C. Bennett: 


The National Council of Churches with the help of a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation has sponsored the publication, by Harper 
and Brothers, of five volumes, with a sixth to follow, on economic 
ethics. Another series of books dealing with the ethical problems in 
specific occupations or segments of the economy will be published 
later. This whole enterprise, which is quite unique, is designed to 
provide raw material for the development of a Protestant economic 
ethic. The books are so formidable in length and expense that they 
have not had a wide circulation. But over a period of a decade or two 
they should provide material for those who are to write the less for- 
midable books. Also, preachers should be aware of them as a resource. 
I shall comment on the five which have been published. 

The Goals of Economic Life (Dudley Ward, Editor) is a sym- 
posium representing most of the social sciences. It is the result 
of a remarkable process of collaboration between specialists. The 
chapters by such economists as John Maurice Clark and Frank H. 
Knight define the ethical issues extremely well. Concluding chap- 





We are continuing in this issue the survey of recent theological 
literature begun in the November 1953 issue. During 1953-54 we 
presented brief critical commentary on recent important works in 
the following fields: Old and New Testament (November) ; Church 
History (January) ; Religious Education and Pastoral Care (March) ; 
Missions and Ecumenics (May). The books to be noted here, some- 
what more fully than in the past, deal with the general field of Chris- 
tianity and Society, which includes social ethics, economics and soci- 
ology. We will continue this series with a survey of Philosophy of 
Religion and Systematic Theology in March and Christianity and 
the Arts in May. 


—A.RV. 
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ters by Dr. Niebuhr and myself deal with these issues from the 
perspective of Christian theology. The Organizational Revolution (by 
Kenneth Boulding with commentary by Reinhold Niebuhr) is a 
description of the changes that have taken place in the past century 
by a distinguished economist who is an enthusiastic believer in free 
enterprise and an optimist about economic progress. The exchange 
between Boulding and Niebuhr is the most lively bit of controversy 
in the whole series. Boulding is more explicitly Christian than the 
other social scientists in the study and it is in part his individualistic 
Quakerism which arouses Dr. Niebuhr’s criticisms. American In- 
come and its Use (by Hoyt, Reid, McConnell and Hooks with com- 
mentary by Walter Muelder) deals with the ethics of consumption, 
the distribution of income, and the relation between economic life 
and the changing family structure. Most of the book is a careful 
factual study of the present situation in the United States. This 
book provides important material for pastoral theology. Miss Hoyt, 
more than most of the other authors in the whole series, shows that 
she is aware of the ethical and cultural dilemmas created by a con- 
tinually rising standard of living. Dean Muelder’s commentary is 
a very acute discussion of the trend of thought in most of the vol- 
umes. Social Responsibilities of the Businessman, by Howard R. 
Bowen, with commentary by F. Ernest Johnson), is a sympathetic 
study of the American businessman’s own understanding of his re- 
sponsibilities and of its relation to recent ethical teaching in the 
Churches. Professor Bowen, who has been Dean of a great school 
of business administration, is an excellent interpreter of the best in 
the business community and he has also proved to be a morally sen- 
sitive interpreter of ethical responsibility. He provides a comparative 
study of various proposals made in several countries for organizing 
business more adequately in the public interest and he offers his own 
proposals. The commentary by Dr. Johnson makes the Christian 
critique of modern business practices more explicit. His discussion 
of profit and the profit motive is especially illuminating. Christian 
Values and Economic Life (by Bennett, Bowen, Brown and Oxnam) 
was intended to be a more manageable interpretation of the material 
of the study for the general reader. Bishop Oxnam relates the 
study to the imperative behind the Social Gospel. Dr. William Adams 
Brown Jr. deals with the ethical aspects of our economic relations 
with other countries and especially with the problem of American 
prosperity in relation to the poverty of most of the world. Profes- 
sor Howard Bowen as economist, and this writer as a teacher of 
Christian ethics, deal with the ethical results of the study as a whole. 
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I apologize for mentioning my own work. Ethics in a Business So- 
ciety (by Marquis Childs and Douglass Cater) was intended to be a 
popularization of the series but it turned out to be an independent 
book which often refers to the series but which emphasizes primarily 
the history of the relationship between Christianity and economic 
life. It is a very useful book because of its comparative brevity and 
because of the authors’ skill as popular writers. It is published for 
the mass market in the Mentor series of pocket books. 

There are a number of books on Communism which are significant 
enough to mention. Helmut Gollwitzer’s Unwilling Journey (Muhl- 
enberg Press) is widely regarded as the best report available of the 
response of a Christian to communism in terms of actual human 
relations. The author was a prisoner of war in Russia for four years 
and his account of his experience is most perceptive. He is one of 
the ablest theologians in Germany and his interpretation of the ul- 
timate issues involved in his experience is full of illumination, Wil- 
liam Horden’s Christianity, Communism and History (Abingdon 
Press, 1954) is an extremely able exposition and criticism of Com- 
munism. The author, who received his Ph. D. at Columbia and 
Union, emphasizes the relation between Marxist Communism and 
radical forms of Christianity in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. He finds the conception of history in Communism and in 
various forms of Christianity the point at which comparisons are 
most illuminating. This is a good comprehensive book written in 
the light of most recent events. Gabriel A. Almond with several 
collaborators has written a book based upon the study of 221 ex- 
Communists in the U. S. A., Britain, France and Italy. The author 
avoids ex-Communists who have written about their views and be- 
come public figures as ex-Communists. The book is entitled The 
Appeals of Communism (Princeton University Press, 1954). Much 
of it is dull in form but it contains very useful information about 
why people become Communists, what the party does to their lives, 
how Communists differ from country to country, why they leave 
the party, and how they adjust afterwards to the world. For an in- 
tensive study of the experience of one brilliant ex-Communist, the 
second volume of Arthur Koestler’s Autobiography The Invisible 
Writing (Macmillan, 1954) is to be very strongly recommended. This 
volume tells the whole story of his years in the party and describes 
the very gradual process by which he broke from it. 

I shall mention a few other books which deal with various ethical 
problems from a Christian standpoint. Professor Joseph Fletcher 
has written a very brave and provocative book, Morals. and Medi- 
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cine (Princeton University Press, 1954). He discusses the patient’s 
right to know the truth, contraception, artificial insemination, steril- 
ization, and euthanasia. He does a great service in breaking the si- 
lence on some of these issues. He shows how false the simple vetoes 
of the Catholic natural law doctrine are, but he takes pains to 
show how Catholic teaching tries to adjust itself to human needs at 
some points. No reader is likely to agree with the author on all these 
subjects but I think that he illumines them all and that he is most 
often right. Professor Edwin E. Aubrey in Secularism a Myth (Har- 
per, 1954) provides a useful criticism of the tendency of religious 
people to blame all current evils on secularism. He himself rejects 
a self-sufficient secular philosophy which takes the place of religion 
but he sees the danger when that is confused with the secular as 
such. His chief emphasis is on the constructive values in various 
aspects of secular culture and their positive contribution to a better 
understanding of Christian truth. His call for greater discrimination 
here is certainly in order. Dean Walter Muelder’s Religion and 
Economic Responsibility (Scribner, 1953) is probably the best single 
volume which deals comprehensively with economic ethics from a 
Christian point of view. Professor Ben Marais has written a remark- 
able book entitled Color—The Unsolved Problem of the West. The 
author is a Dutch Reformed theologian in South Africa who has 
been Prime Minister Malan’s pastor. In his context the book is a 
daring one because it demolishes the claim that there are Biblical 
and theological grounds for apartheid or racial segregation. He be- 
lieves in keeping the races separate for cultural reasons at present 
but his whole argument is one that would allow him under other 
conditions to advocate the integration of the races. It would lead him 
to do so in South Africa if it becomes evident that apartheid with 
social justice to all races is in practice impossible. Since I often have 
occasion to criticize Karl Barth I am glad to express my enthusiasm 
for the first chapter in the book of Barth’s collected post-war essays 
entitled Against the Stream (Philosophical Library). The first es- 
say provides the outline of a theology of society. It is called “The 
Christian Community and the Civil Community.” It represents a 
fine Christian humanism with great emphasis upon the Christian’s 
responsibility for the democratic type of society, upon the cause of 
the weak and the poor, upon cultural and spiritual freedom. Here 
Barth stresses not ad hoc decisions in a crisis but “a constant direc- 
tion”, “a continuous line of discoveries on both sides of the boundary 
which separates the political from the spiritual spheres.” I wish that 
this chapter, which was originally a separate pamphlet in German, 
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might be published separately and distributed very widely. Father 
Joseph N. Moody has edited a very extensive volume by Roman 
Catholic writers entitled Church and Society. The book is too large 
and expensive ($12.00) to be widely circulated but libraries should 
make it available. It provides information about the social teaching 
and action of Catholics in France, Belgium, Germany, England, the 
U. S. A. and several other countries since the French Revolution. 
The picture that it gives of socially liberal and politically democratic 
Catholicism in those countries is very heartening. It shows how far 
the Church does differ in many countries from the models associated 
with Spain or Italy. The book is dedicated to Cardinal Spellman and 
I hope that he reads it. 


John C. Bennett is Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Christian 
Ethics and Theology. 


Robert McAfee Brown: 


A number of recent books have engaged in the task of relating 
ethics and theology, either directly or by implication. It is clearly 
the underlying assumption of the diversity of authors here repre- 
sented that ethics cannot stand on its own feet unaided, and convers- 
ely that there is no point in writing about a theology which does not 
have a very clear ethical thrust. 

A good example of this interplay can be seen in the symposium 
edited by John Oliver Nelson, Work and Vocation (Harpers, 
1954). After a brief introduction by the editor, Paul Minear and 
Robert L. Calhoun engage in extended discussions of, respectively, 
“Work and Vocation in Scripture” and “Work and Vocation in 
Christian History.” It is only after this theological framework has 
been sketched, for about half the book, that the problem is discussed 
in terms of american industrial society, by Robert Michaelsen, and 
in terms of a Christian strategy, by Robert Bilheimer. Dr. Calhoun 
contributes a second chapter in which more of the theological basis 
for work is underlined. A great value of this book is the very full 
bibliography it contains on the subject (pp. 213-224.) Another re- 
cent book in this field by W. R. Forrester, Christian Vocation (Scrib- 
ners, 1953, 223 pp.) is divided into two parts, one “mainly theolog- 
ical,” and the other “mainly sociological.” In addition to containing 
valuable historical material, Forrester’s book is particularly helpful 
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on the problem of re-discovering a peculiarly Protestant understand- 
ing of the “calling.” 

The theme of the relationship of Protestantism to its culture is 
further dissected in V. A. Demant’s cleverly titled Religion and the 
Decline of Capitalism (Scribners, 1952) which escapes being merely 
clever and manages to be profound. Demant’s general thesis, in- 
terpreting “the capitalist period as a remarkable achievement and 
in the end a calamitous one” (cf. p. 188), is one that particularly 
needs a hearing in our country at this particular time, when we are 
inclined to be more idolatrous about our particular “way of life” 
than at perhaps any other time in our history. Demant’s survey is 
largely contemporary, although he goes back about a hundred years 
in selecting material for the development of his theme. 

Another British writer, Herbert Butterfield, brings to his under- 
standing of the relationship of theology and ethics the fresh in- 
sights of a professional historian, in Christianity, Diplomacy and 
War (Abingdon-Cokesbury). It was Butterfield who a number of 
years ago rather shocked his colleagues by the assertion “It is es- 
sential not to have faith in human nature. Such faith is a recent 
heresy and a very disastrous one.” (Christianity and History, p. 
47). In the present work he shows the relevance of his doctrine of 
sin to the problem of modern war, by asserting that we must not 
allow modern wars to become wars “for righteousness’ sake”, since 
this makes it impossible to wage a limited war. He makes a telling 
rebuttal if national self-righteousness, though (as Dr. Niebuhr has 
pointed out) he may carry so far his assertion that what are now 
pitted against each other are “two organized systems of self-right- 
eousness”, as to vitiate some of the strength of his main thesis. This 
book is, however, extremely thoughtful and penetrating in its analy- 
sis, and should be read by all who realize both that there are no 
“simple solutions” to our international problems, and also realize 
that it is not enough just to say that. 

The influence of Dr. Niebuhr is clearly discernible in three other 
books in the area of theology and ethics, one of which he wrote, 
one of which is dedicated to him, and one of which is written by a 
student of his who is nevertheless not simply an “uncritical Niebuhr- 
ian.” Dr. Niebuhr’s own volume, Christian Realtsm and Political 
Problems (Scribners, 1953), is a collection of essays which helps 
to spell out precisely what its title implies. One of the advantages 
of these essays, in contrast to some of the other works cited in 
this article, is that we are not given a “theological” section and 
then a “political” section, which though often a useful device is not 
without its dangers. Here, on the contrary, theology and politics are 
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all mixed in together, and it becomes clear that they cannot really be 
separated. A wide range of topics are treated, from world govern- 
ment and communism and European socialism, to analyses of love 
and law, modern scientific method and the political realism of Augus- 
tine. The last named is one of the most informative in the volume, 
and although it is a little embarrassing to recommend a colleague’s 
work in blanket terms, a thorough reading of this volume can cer- 
tainly be urged. 

A symposium dedicated to Dr. Niebuhr, Christian Faith and Soc- 
ial Action (Scribners, 1953), has been edited by John Hutch- 
ison, and consists of essays by members of the old Frontier Fel- 
lowship, which has since merged with similar groups to form Chris- 
tian Action. Here we find spelled out some of the convictions and 
principles on the basis of which theology and ethics have been indis- 
soluably wedded by all of the contributors, as they treat such topics 
as the crisis in culture, the church, Christian behavior, vocation, 
totalitarianism, foreign policy, the place of the person in a technical 
society, and so forth, The contributors are distinguished; where 
else can one get a theological interpretation of our contemporary 
scene by such men as Will Herberg, Eduard Heimann, Alex Miller, 
Paul Lehmann, Roger Shinn, Liston Pope, Charles Kean and others, 
not to mention the Seminary’s triumverate of Tillich, Bennett and 
Niebuhr? 

Finally, Edward LeRoy Long, Jr. has written a very fresh and 
incisive book on Christian ethics, Conscience and Compromise (West- 
minster, 1945). Dr. Long makes a successful attempt to recapture 
the word “casuistry” for the Protestant vocabulary, understood as 
“the process of relating the high demands of faith to the per- 
plexing moral dilemmas that appear in daily life.” (p. 9). He ex- 
plores the tensions which are discovered when the stringent de- 
mands of the gospel are taken seriously in a world where they can- 
not be realized easily. After some perceptive chapters on the nature 
of casuistry and its dangers he applies his insights to characteristic 
ethical problems of our age as love, marriage, segregation, economics 
and war. A final section demonstrates that there must be “ethics 
beyond casuistry” and “faith beyond ethics.” This book has rare 
wisdom for ministers, and is also a happy illustration of the fact 
that what is written by a theologian need not be so obscure that it 
must be kept out of the hands of the layman. 








Robert McAfee Brown is Auburn Assistant Professor of Systematic 
Theology and Philosophy of Religion. 
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George W. Webber: 


Democracy and the Churches, by James H. Nichols. (Westmin- 
ster). An historical study of the relation of Christian Churches, both 
Catholic and Protestant, to the rise of democracy in Europe and the 
United States. He develops the thesis that modern liberal democracy 
is primarily nurtured in the outlook and temper of the Puritan Pro- 
testant tradition, while authoritarianism finds its natural roots in 
the Roman Catholic ethos. Excellent in providing a clear perspective 
for contemporary problems of democracy. Somewhat unfair, per- 
haps, in a wholly negative picture of Roman Catholic influence. 

The Christian in Politics, by Jerry Voorhis. (Association). A 
sincere liberal who served in Congress and now heads up the co- 
operative movement, Voorhis writes about the actual political strug- 
gle with insight and clarity. He is especially convincing in his criti- 
cism of the irresponsibility and naiveté of the average church-goer 
in the field of political life. But the theological framework is rather 
limited, being both vague and general. He does not really concern 
himself with such a basic issue as the way in which the Christian 
ethic of love must be related to the demand for political justice. 

Apostles of Discord, by Ralph Roy (Beacon). A carefully docu- 
mented study of the fringe groups which have sought “to promote 
hate and disruption under the banner of the Christian faith’. Writ- 
ten with moderation and good judgement, this volume uncovers 
the facts about dangerous movements within Protestanism. The 
first section studies the promoters of racial and religious bigotry, 
under the themes of anti-Semitism and “white supremacy”. The 
second is concerned with those who disrupt Protestanism—the en- 
emies of the ecumenical movement, the ultra-fundamentalists, the 
fellow-travelers, the economic extremists. 

Church, State and Freedom, by Leo Pfeffer. (Beacon, 1953). A 
thoroughly documented historical survey of the rise of religious free- 
dom. Part One gives the background for the First Amendment to 
the American Constitution. Part Two considers the whole issue of 
the separation of Church and state as it has evolved in the United 
States, particularly in terms of public schools. The final section is 
concerned with contemporary issues in religious freedom. The author 
argues that the framers intended in the First Amendment “that the 
principle be absolute and the separation complete”: only by rigid 
maintenance of the system today will religious life continue to 
flourish. 

Faith and Culture, by Bernard E. Meland. (Oxford). A valuable 
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contribution to the lively contemporary discussion on the relation 
of faith and culture. Long a pillar of the “Chicago School” Dr. 
Meland here attempts to reconstruct theological liberalism by ac- 
cepting much of the corrective that has come from “Union Semi- 
nary” theology. But more than this, he argues that a major source 
of insight for faith must come from an understanding of its role in 
the life of the individual person and in culture. He draws heavily 
on cultural anthropology as well as modern psychology and meta- 
physics in showing why the Christian faith, in a profound sense, is 
necessary for our Western culture. 

Christ and Culture, by H. Richard Niebuhr. (Harpers). With 
penetration and scholarship of the highest order, Dr. Niebuhr 
searches for the possible relationships which exist between Christ 
and culture, between the heavenly Kindom and the world. Following 
an initial chapter given over to cogent definitions of his terms, he 
turns to a consideration of five traditional answers to the relation 
of Christ to culture. In the conclusion, he happily refuses to argue 
either for one particular answer or for any synthesis. This is one of 
the best panoramas of social ethics yet written, and a very significant 
contribution. 

The Christian Approach to Culture, by Emile Cailliet. (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1953). The subtitle indicates the general orientation 
of this scholarly analysis: “The schism between faith and our secular 
culture—its cause, effect and remedy.” Basically concerned with the 
relation of the Church to all aspects of man’s worldly life, Cailliet 
first provides a remarkably valuable historical framework, covering 
man’s culture from primitive times to the present. His judgements 
are on the whole balanced and stimulating as he seeks to avoid sec- 
ularism on the one hand and Barthianism on the other. The book 
ends on a note of hope, for Dr. Cailliet is certain that in our day the 
Church need not be irrelevant to culture. 

The Lonely Crowd, by David Riesman. (Anchor Books). This 
remarkable study of American social character is rapidly becoming 2 
classic. The author proposes the thesis that the structure of social 
character has been undergoing a rapid change since the 19th Cen- 
tury. From a culture in which men were “inner-directed,” operating 
on the basis of internalized goals and aspirations, a sort of gyro- 
scope, we are rapidly arriving at a society in which men are “other- 
directed,” who function largely in response to the expectations and 
preferences of others, having a kind of built-in radar screen. This 
is a book of tremendous relevance and importance. 

Community of Faith, by T. Ralph Morton. (Iona). A brief but 
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important study of the response of the Christian community through 
the ages to the demands of changing cultural life. The author con- 
cludes that in our own day the Church must take fresh stock of its 
own changing world and then alter its life in accordance with these 
conditions. He draws in part on the thinking of the lona Commu- 
nity of Scotland, of which he is deputy leader, in making his sugges- 
tions to the future. 

All Things Common, by Claire Huchet Bishop. (Harpers). This 
is a first-hand report of the communication experiments that have 
arisen in France and elsewhere in Western Europe since the war. It 
is the story of various groups of men and women who have sought 
to create new solutions to economic problems through a corporate 
approach to modern industry. Almost spontaneously across France 
these groups have begun to operate, owning their own factories, 
sharing in their management, and including a concern for the whole 
of life. Here are humble and halting efforts to restore humanity 
amid the depersonalizing force of modern industrial life. 





George W. Webber is Dean of Students and Associate Professor of 
Practical Theology. 
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Quadrangle Notes 


The traditional Christmas Candle- 
light Carol Service of the School of 
Sacred Music was held on Dec. 13 
and 14 in the James Memorial Chapel 
with large numbers of the Seminary 
and public attending the two evening 
services. 

The Seminary choirs sang under 
the direction of Dr. Hugh Porter, 
Director of the School of Sacred Mu- 
sic. Robert C. Carbaugh led the gal- 
lery choir. Also assisting were the 
Youth Choir and Bell Ringers from 
the Brick Presbyterian Church, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Doris Watson. Charles 
H. Eaton assisted at the organ. Pre- 
siding was President Henry P. Van 
Dusen. 

Instrumental selections, offered by 
Ramona Dahlberg, flutist, and Ronald 
Roseman, oboist, preceded the per- 
formances. Vocal soloists were Moody 
Chisholm, William Robinson, and 
Yvonne Kuchar. One of the carols 
sung was “The Shepherd’s Story” 
written by Dr. Clarence Dickinson, 
one of the founders of the School of 
Sacred Music. 

» » * * 

During the week before vacation, 
the faculty produced a play entitled 
“When the Devil was a Junior” as a 
part of the annual Christmas party. 
Written by Dr. Robert Brown and 
directed by Mrs. Van Dusen, it fea- 
tured faculty members mimicking 
themselves as they appear at student 
forums, in class, and in faculty meet- 
ings. 

- * ok a 
- The Women’s Committee of the 
Seminary is sponsoring a series of 
Monday morning lectures during the 
month of January on the subject of 
“The Church at Work.” Scheduled 
speakers include Dr. Henry P. Van 


Dusen, speaking on “The Church at 
Work Throughout the World,” Dr. 
George MacLeod on “New Move- 
ments to Revitalize the Church,” Dr. 
Wilhelm Pauck on “Why Protestant- 
ism?”, and Rev. George Webber on 
“Leaders for Tomorrow’s Church.” 
* * . . 

On January 5th, the play The Sign 
of Jonah was produced for the Sem- 
inary community by the students of 
Speech 235 (Religious Drama). Writ- 
ten by Guenter Rutenborn, it is one of 
the plays to come out of contemporary 
church life in Germany. 

* + + * 

Dr. Arnold Toynbee, the famed 
British historian, was among the vis- 
itors to Union in recent months. He 
spoke to the student body and faculty 
on Nov. 17. Dr. Toynbee voiced the 
expectation that religion was going to 
be the “field of freedom left to man- 
kind in a future where economics 
and politics are somewhat strictly 
regulated. Mankind can’t do without 
freedom, but at the same time I be- 
lieve that religion is the main bus- 
iness of man.” 

“T don’t expect to see the great re- 
ligions of today grow into one, but I 
do anticipate each having a greater 
influence on the other and there being 
a greater individual choice between 
them.” 

Dr. Toynbee stated the belief that 
truth — or the reality of God — was 
“really too great a thing for only one 
road to lead to. I can quite easily con- 
ceive God as having created human 
beings with different temperaments 
and needs; in this way we find our- 
selves approaching Him through dif- 
ferent channels and expressions.” 

He added it was difficult to try to 
state objectively the uniqueness of 
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Christianity as compared to other re- 
ligions, when one is brought up in 
its tradition and is an outsider to the 
traditions of the others. “But what- 
ever my personal feelings about the 
uniqueness of my ancestral faith, I 
do not believe that religions are mu- 
tually incompatible simply because of 
difference in viewpoints of God.” 
* * * * 

The Honorable Charles Malik, Am- 
bassador of Lebanon to the United 
States and Lebanese delegate to the 
United Nations, has been named to 
the Board of Advisors of a new Pro- 
gram of Advanced Religious Studies 
which will be initiated next year at 
the Seminary. Dr. Malik, who has 
been the minister of Lebanon to the 
U.S.A. since 1945 and a year later 
headed the Lebanese delegation to the 
U.N., received his B.A. degree from 
the American University of Beirut, 
where he also taught for a number 
of years. He obtained his M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Harvard, where 
he was an assistant in philosophy in 
1936-37. 

* x x * 

Professor Robert Handy has re- 
cently been appointed chairman of the 
committee on A Christian Ministry in 
the National Parks, under the Joint 
Department of Evangelism, National 
Council of Churches. 

” © * * 

Three new members have been ad- 
ded to the board of directors of Union. 
The new members are: Bishop Fred- 
erick B. Newell of the New York 
area of the Methodist Church, Dr. 
Daniel Bliss, minister of the Second 
Congregational Church in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, and Dr. Hampton Adams, 
who recently became minister of the 
Park Avenue Christian Church in 
New York City. 

+ * * * 
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Prof. Eduard Heimann, lecturer at 
the Seminary, has been awarded an 
honorary degree in political science 
(Dr. rer. pol. h. c.) by the University 
of Hamburg. A new book of his, 
Wirtschaftssyteme und Gesellschafts- 
systeme has been published recently. 

* * * * 


A new students’ lounge has been 
opened this fall. Situated in the base- 
ment of the president’s former house, 
it provides a quiet room for study 
and for meetings of small groups. 
Both rooms have been attractively re- 


decorated and furnished. 
* x * * 
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Alumni Necrology 


“Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord. Yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.” 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN ’00, 
died at Lakeville, Connecticut, on 
Thanksgiving Day 1954. After study- 
ing at Yale University, Edinburgh 
University, and the University of 
Marburg, he received his BD from 
Union Seminary summa cum laude. 
He returned to the Seminary as a 
lecturer in Homiletics in 1904, ad- 
vancing to an associate professorship 
and finally to the presidency in 1926. 
He retired in 1945 but continued to 
serve widely as a preacher, teacher, 
lecturer, and counsellor until a week 
before his death. 


BEVIER SMITH ’02, associate ed- 
itor of the Ridgewood (N.J.) Herald- 
News, died on December 14, 1954, 
after being struck by a car. He had 
served as organist in several churches 
in New York and New Jersey and 
became a pioneer of weekly journal- 
ism in Bergen County. 

CHARLES FRANKLIN SHAW’’03, 
died in East Orange, N.J., on No- 
vember 30, 1954. He held degrees 
from Harvard University, Columbia 
University and Union Seminary, and 
served pastorates in New York and 
New Jersey. At the Alumni Lunch- 
eon in May 1953 he spoke on behalf 
of his class which was celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversity and of which 
he had been the president for many 
years. 

RICHARD HENRY EDWARDS 
06, died at his home in Lisle, New 
York, on April 7, 1954 after a long 
illness. He had served as a university 
pastor and for eighteen years was the 


executive secretary of the United Re- 
ligious Work at Cornell University. 
More recently he was a leader and 
lecturer at seminaries and summer 
conferences for pastors. 


DUNCAN HODGE BROWNE ’09, 
rector emeritus of St. James’ Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, Chicago, 
died at his home in Osterville, Mass- 
achusetts, in early December. He 
served as chaplain in the AEF in 
France from 1918-20 and on his re- 
turn became dean of St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, Denver, leaving this post in 
1924 to take the position which he 
held until his retirement. 


JOHN CHARLES SCHROEDER 
21, for the past seventeen years a 
member of the faculty of Yale Di- 
vinity School, died at New Haven on 
November 17, 1954. He had served as 
assistant minister and minister in four 
parishes before his career as a teach- 
er in which he became chairman of 
the Department of Religion. In 1934 
he helped to organize the Congrega- 
tional Church’s Council for Social 
Action and was its chairman from 
1936 until 1938. 


TADAKAZU UWOKI ’24, Dean of 
the Theological School at Doshisha 
University, Japan, died on December 
10, 1954. He received his STM from 
Union Seminary, magna cum laude, 
in 1924 and was a resident fellow 
from 1924 to 1926. 


GEORGE VICTOR WOLF ’39, died 
on May 31, 1954. After receiving his 
BD from Union in 1939 he held sev- 
eral pastorates in New York State. 
He had served the Presbyterian 
Church at Hornell, New York, since 
1951. 
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DISTINGUISHED NEW BOOKS FROM | HARPER | 
Otherworldliness and 
the New Testament 


by AMOS N. WILDER 
Alive with provocative theological insights, this new 
book of Dr. Wilder’s applies the latest thinking of New 
Testament scholars to the question of “otherworldliness” 
in Christian faith. He gives a balanced view to a com- 
plex question of religious interpretation. $1.75 


The Creative Encounter 

by HOWARD THURMAN 
When God and man meet, it is a creative encounter 
whose meaning is hard to understand and even harder 
to communicate. That Howard Thurman succeeds so 
well in this book is due in great part to his gift of poetic 
expression, no less than to the extent and diligence of 
his own spiritual search. $2.00 


Early Christian 
Interpretations of History 


by R. L. P. MILBURN 
A stimulating discussion of the early Church’s views of 
the nature of the historicai process, and of the methods 
of the first Christian historians from Clement of Rome 
and Origen to Eusebius. It is an original contribution to 
the increasing general study of the philosophy of history. 


$3.00 
Christian Faith and 
Higher Education 


by NELS F. S. FERRE 
“Here at last is a book that goes to the heart of the 
matter, deals with first principles and deserves the most 
serious consideration of all those concerned with insti- 


tutions of higher education.,°—NATHANIEL MICK- 
LEM $3.00 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 



































Book Reviews 


A History of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, 1517-1948, edited by Ruth 
Rouse and Stephen Charles Neill. 
Philadelphia, published on behalf of 
the Ecumenical Institute at Chateau 
de Bossey by Westminster Press, 
1954. 822 pp., $9.00. 

The dates incorporated in the title 
will be a surprise to the average 
American churchman who might 
chance to see this book. He confuses 
the Ecumenical Movement with the 
World Council of Churches. That 
Council came into being in 1948. 
The terminal date is, therefore, clear, 
but there will be much wonderment 
as to how the Ecumenical Movement 
might be said to have begun when 
Luther posted his Theses in 1517. 
This is in the popular view a date 
associated with schism rather than 
with unity. The selection of this in- 
itial date is probably intended to as- 
sert that the Reformation was not 
fundamentally divisive in intent and 
that unitive efforts have marked the 
course of Protestantism from its be- 
ginning. 

The Reformers consistently affirm- 
ed the reality of one Holy Catholic 
Church and clearly avowed the prin- 
ciple of ecumenical unity. Amidst the 
repeated disruption and splintering of 
the Church, there were just as re- 
peated and persistent efforts to achieve 
unity. It was not the desire for unity 
which was lacking in the Reforma- 
tion and first centuries of Protes- 
tantism, but the ability to translate 
the will into achievement. The ma- 
terial in this book new to the major- 
ity of American readers will probably 
be the story of the ecumenical move- 
ments of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. John T. 
McNeill has written the chapter on 


“The Ecumenical Idea and Efforts to 
Realize It, 1517-1618,” and Martin 
Schmidt and Norman Sykes have nar- 
rated the developments on the Euro- 
pean continent and in England during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. An Introduction entitled “Di- 
vision and the Search for Unity Prior 
to the Reformation”, prepared by Bis- 
hop Stephen C. Neill, with the help of 
an editorial group, provides an even 
broader perspective and illumines the 
later developments by briefly survey- 
ing the concepts of unity in the prim- 
itive ekklesia and down through the 
mediaeval period. 

The nineteenth century origins of 
the present movement, including the 
American scene (by Donald Yoder) 
and the Orthodox Churches (by 
Father Georges Florovsky,) are pre- 
sented by H. R. T. Brandreth and 
Ruth Rouse. The three main aspects 
of the movement — Missions, Faith 
and Order, and Life and Work—are 
treated by men closely associated 
with them, Latourette, Tatlow, Karl- 
strom, and Ehrenstrém. Stephen Neill 
surveys the efforts to achieve church 
union in the present century. Nich- 
olas Zernov describes the relationship 
of the Orthodox Churches to the 
movement, and Oliver S. Tompkins 
discusses the problem of the Roman 
Catholic Church, W. A. Visser 
’t Hooft, from his unique vantage 
point, records the beginning of the 
World Council of Churches. An Epi- 
logue ends with a “quiet hope” for 
ecumenical achievement during the 
second half of the twentieth century. 
All parts of the book are not equal 
in quality, but the work represents a 
notable achievement in group author- 
ship. It is much more than a sympo- 
sium. 
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There is an appendix on the word 
ecumenical and another on intercom- 
munion. An extensive bibliography 
and a glossary add to the usefulness 
of the book. 

This encyclopedic work, which will 
long continue to be a standard refer- 
ence, was a project of the Ecumenical 
Institute at Bossey. Professor Adolph 
Keller of Zurich was chairman of the 
committee on the project and Miss 
Ruth Rouse and Bishop Stephen Neill 
invested a vast amount of time and 
skill in editorial work. The Disciples 
of Christ, in a truly ecumenical spirit, 
contributed the funds which made the 
venture possible. 

R. Prerce BEAVER 


Religion and Freedom of Thought, by 
Perry Miller, Robert L. Calhoun, 
Nathan M. Pusey and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. New York, Doubleday & 
Co., 1954. 64 pp., $1.00. 

These four essays, varied in ap- 
proach but uniform in excellence and 
brilliance, constitute the agenda of a 
conference that was held at Union 
Theological Seminary in the Spring 
of 1954 to observe the Bicentennial 
of Union’s neighbor, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and to explore the question 
of the relationship of religious con- 
cern to the Bicentennial theme (need 
we repeat it after a year’s constant 
usage?), “Man’s right to knowledge 
and the free use thereof.” A distin- 
guished group of faculty from Colum- 
bia, Barnard and other colleges and 
universities in the metropolitan area 
attended the conference, which in the 
reviewers opinion was one of the 
more fruitful conferences of a year 
which saw them follow one another in 
dizzying succession. 

Professor Miller’s essay with de- 
vastating humour and sharp penetra- 
tion examines the American illusion 
that freedom lies in some kind of re- 
ligion of nature which “emancipates” 
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itself and man from doctrinal and 
theological interests and from the 
clamour of contending ecclesiastical 
systems. The Christian concept of 
freedom, Professor Miller finds to be 
much more subtle and paradoxical 
than this, and he concludes that no 
simple identification can be made be- 
tween freedom of the mind and re- 
ligious commitment, whether of a na- 
turalistic or Biblical sort. 

Professor Calhoun brings his own 
richly historical mind to bear on the 
subject and produces a balanced and 
rewarding statement that is a model of 
clarity and proportion. Again the con- 
clusion is that no simple correlation 
between the two terms of the confer- 
ence theme can be postulated. The 
reason is that religion itself betrays 
a persistent “polarity.” “Religion 
seeks insight, but also it begins and 
apparently must live face to face with 
mystery. It continually reaches beyond 
what here and now is given, yet it 
craves security and repose. It is a 
source both of liberating, mold-shat- 
tering effort, and of insistence upon 
submission, humility, discipline. The 
free spirit and the word of authority, 
God who is Light and God as Mystery 
go in some way together in all the 
great religions. It is little wonder 
that their relationship to theoretical 
inquiry has been so full of paradox.” 
However, Professor Calhoun voices a 
final hope that in a day when re- 
pressive power is vested more fre- 
quently in political and economic 
forces than in religious forces, “or- 
ganized religion may come increas- 
ingly to make common cause with the 
freest and maturest intellectual inquiry 
against short-sighted, earth-bound 
tyrannies of every kind”. (p. 45). 

President Pusey’s essay is an ap- 
peal to the universities to regard re- 
ligion for what it can and may be at 
its best—a way of conveying to men 
“the sense of relevance and richness 
and purpose in the world,. . .rever- 








ence, and. . .that belief necessary for 
the trust and creative concern for 
others.” (p. 52). The enemies of in- 
tellectual freedom will have a ready 
hearing from men who have never 
through high religion received what 
President Pusey calls “trust, aware- 
ness, concern, the power to stand.” 
President Pusey’s appeal to higher 
education is not, it must be pointed 
out, on behalf of just any kind of re- 
ligion, and his essay must be under- 
stood in the context of the others in 
the book which point out the ambigu- 
ous relationship between intellectual 
freedom and religion in general. The 
long and dreary history of imperialis- 
tic ambition and restrictive interfer- 
ence on the part of some churches with 
respect to higher education is, of 
course, perfectly familiar to Dr. 
Pusey, and his essay should be sober- 
ing reading for some church people 
who hail him as the advocate of reli- 
gion in education without being aware 
of the discrimination he would exer- 
cise in this advocacy. 

Professor Niebuhr deals not so 
much with outward restraints upon 
intellectual freedom but with the ques- 
tion of what limitations on freedom 
are involved in the very fact of re- 
ligious commitment. He asks two 
questions that go to the heart of the 
problem: “(1) How can we prevent 
the religious commitment from being 
unduly restrictive, and (2) how can 
we establish community with those 
who have different religious loyalties 
than our own?” (p. 56). 

In answering these questions Dr. 
Niebuhr himself displays what he 
commends elsewhere in the essay — 
a liberal cultural outlook “which 
knows that it is not dealing with dis- 
carnate minds but with selves that are 
and must be committed” in combina- 
tion with a religious faith which 
knows “the human heart well enough 
to understand that every kind of in- 
tellectual as well as religious dis- 


cipline is necessary to prevent the 
self from identifying its cherished 
loyalties and commitments too simply 
with the supreme God of its devo- 
tion.” (p. 57). The essay concludes 
with a section on the ways in which 
our liberal secular culture has chal- 
lenged and complemented religious 
faith, and the assurance is given that 
real Biblical faith enables a man to 
contemplate what it believes are the 
errors of a secular culture in the 
confidence that the truth of the re- 
ligious outlook will come through, 
purged but not essentially distorted. 
This is a collection of brilliant and 
rewarding essays which are remark- 
ably coherent in their treatment of a 
complex and many-sided relationship. 
Union deserves Columbia’s thanks for 
a welcome—and, one hopes, useful— 

birthday present. 
Joun M. Krum 


Introduction to Religion. By Winston 
L. King. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1954. 563 pp., $4.50. 

In these days when irreligion, 
whether as an organized movement 
with a base in Russia, or as an un- 
organized secularism, is forcing the 
religions into a consciousness of al- 
liance in a common struggle, the ques- 
tion: what is religion? is insistent. 
Here is another of the many attempts 
to define religion in its total mani- 
festation. It is, particularly from the 
historical and sociological points of 
view, one of the most balanced and 
judicious that has yet appeared. Book- 
long, the definition is in general of the 
ostensive kind; the author points to 
typical ways in which man’s religions 
have dealt with their basic concerns, 
and says, “This is religion, that is re- 
ligion ; here is religion, there it appears 
again.” The reader is led to see reli- 
gion for himself in its manifestations ; 
to sense it, as it were, in the concrete 
details. He is of course provided with 
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every assistance from the author, who 
is by way of being the astute and 
fluent conductor of a world survey of 
religion that shows it in both its in- 
finite variety and its essential oneness. 
He does not explicate a philosophy of 
religion nor set forth first one reli- 
gion, then another, but attempts, 
rather, on a cross-sectional basis to 
present religion as it appears in its 
many variant forms around the world. 

Is this the best way to understand 
religion—to cut through it cross-sec- 
tionally at various levels? To test this 
question, one may look at an analo- 
gous case and ask, how does one get 
to know Man? By considering first 
many men at work, then many at play, 
and next many thinking, many re- 
sponding aesthetically, many behaving 
morally? Or is it better to consider 
the total life and self-manifestation of 
one man at a time? Some critical 
questions might well be raised about 
cutting up the religions into aspects 
and considering them separately under 
topical headings. All the problems of 
removal from context are here in- 
volved. The reader, unless he is gen- 
erally informed, is obliged to trust the 
good judgment of the author and take 
his word for it that the context does 
not require serious qualifications to be 
made in regard to the separated de- 
scriptions. It is a pleasure to find that 
the good judgment of the author can 
in this case be trusted, and that both 
the unity and the complexity of the 
religions is set forth with insight and 
wisdom. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to 
a consideration of religion as social 
pattern (Part II), way of salvation 
(Part III), and asking of questions 
and framing of answers (Part IV). 
This last section is particularly help- 
ful, because it shows the unity and 
variety of religions at the same time. 
The questions and the general ans- 
wers are as follows: “Whence do we 
come?” “From a_ divine source.” 
“With what or whom do we have to 
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do?” “With an environing spiritual 
reality.” “What is man and wither is 
he bound?” “He is a living soul sub- 
ject to salvation.” “Why do men suf- 
fer?” Here the answers depend on the 
answerers and come in three forms. 
“1. Because human existence is an un- 
fortunate illusion” (the Hindu-Budd- 
hist answer). “2. Because men ally 
themselves with evil” (the Zoroas- 
trian, Jewish, Christian, Moslem ans- 
wer). “3. Because reality is a system 
of neutral forces (the Confucian ans- 
wer). The more specific answers in 
detail by which each religion charac- 
teristically qualifies the general ans- 
wers are followed by the author’s in- 
terpretations and evaluations. He pre- 
fers the theistic personalisms to the 
impersonalistic faiths, religion with a 
humanistic aspect to the pure human- 
isms, whether “soft” or hard”, and 
the Judeo-Christian solution of the 
problem of evil to those of other 
faiths. (Incidentally, this reviewer 
does not agree that Confucianism is a 
good example of the answer to the 
problem of evil that reality is a sys- 
tem of neutral forces. Throughout its 
history it has held the view that real- 
ity is a system strongly tending to- 
ward harmony and order, cosmically 
and socially—a conviction it shares 
with Taoism, though it applies it dif- 
ferently.) A final chapter significant- 
ly discusses the problem of evaluat- 
ing competing religious faiths in the 
modern world. 

This book is generally sound in its 
statement of fact. At a half a dozen 
or so places where moot points are 
decided one way or the other the pres- 
ent reviewer dissents but would not 
want to argue the case. Certain deci- 
sions as to historical matters of fact 
have often to be made, and when they 
are responsibly arrived at they should 
be respected. Professor King is re- 
sponsible, and beyond that alert to our 
modern situation and profoundest 
needs. 

Joun B. Noss 
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The Birth of Christianity, by Maurice 
Goguel. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1954. 558 pp., $7.50. 
While not doubting the legitimacy 

and necessity of applying to the study 

of Christianity, and especially to its 
origins, the comparative methods of 
religious history, Professor Goguel 
is mindful that in the present state 
of historical science “we must be very 
wary of supposing that Christianity 
is to a large extent made up of ele- 
ments borrowed from other religions. 

A religion must be understood as an 

independent entity which generates 

its own dynamic.” (p. vii). The Birth 
of Christianity is the second volume of 

a trilogy reflecting Dr. Goguel’s at- 

tempt to recognize this entity and 

its consequent dynamic in the rise of 
the Christian faith. 

Dr. Goguel does not pretend that 
the problem can be solved by a mere 
study of doctrinal development with- 
in the Early Church. Christianity is 
more than doctrine. It is the whole 
religious movement which claims 
Jesus and his activity as its source 
and origin, and, as such, forces mak- 
ing for diversity as well as for unity 
were at work from the beginning. It 
is difficult to distinguish these ele- 
ments because of the limited docu- 
mentary evidence at our disposal. The 
unilateral character of the canonical 
collection further intensifies this prob- 
lem. 

The recognition of these difficulties 
better prepares the reader to sym- 
pathize with the framework of Dr. 
Goguel’s approach. Some of his con- 
clusions may arouse dissension and de- 
bate but the absolute fairness with 
which the evidence is presented and 
inspected leaves a criterion for pri- 
vate judgment and clear reflection 
that is delightful. 

The creation of a new object of 
religious devotion finds its most cen- 
tral focal point in the belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus. This idea of the 
resurrection of Jesus was a trans- 


formation of the faith which the dis- 
ciples had shown in him previous to 
his death. Significant variations in 
the account of Jesus’ burial and the 
impossibility of harmonizing the res- 
urrection stories reflect a selection 
within our sources from what was 
formerly a richer tradition. The fix- 
ing of the form of these stories must 
have arisen out of a professed need: 
1) to express a faith; and 2) to de- 
fend it. The facts may be accepted 
as historically true, even though im- 
possible of harmonization, but this 
does not explain the essence of the 
faith. Explanations of the faith may 
have to refer partly to the psycho- 
logical character of such resurrec- 
tion appearances. “Before there was 
any belief that he would appear pos- 
thumously there existed the convic- 
tion that Christ was alive in heaven.” 
(p. 85). 

A more objective and definitely 
creative study unfolds itself in the an- 
alysis of the development of Christian- 
ity that follows. There were evidently 
two main groups in the church: the 
Judaistic Christians and the Hellen- 
ist group, illustrated by the controver- 
sy over the distribution of goods to 
widows (Acts 6:6). The author of 
Acts attaches capital importance to 
the story of Peter’s instrumentality 
in converting a Gentile and the con- 
sequent criticism which came from the 
“party of the circumcision”. He re- 
gards as especially significant the fact 
that this controversy was resolved, 
and that the twelve took the initiative 
in missionary work. One conclusion 
must be affirmed as absolute: Peter 
was a missionary. Upon his departure 
from Jerusalem, James became the 
leader of this church. 

Professor Goguel counts as of cen- 
tral importance at this point in Chris- 
tianity’s development the one essen- 
tial difference between Pauline Chris- 
tianity and that of Jerusalem. “Paul 
regarded the new faith as cut off from 
the cultural framework of Judaism, 
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while Christians in Jerusalem felt it 
to be enshrined in the old framework 

so that they were not nearly so con- 

scious of the novelty of the Gospel.” 

(96). Pneumatism was suppressed by 

the latter. 

Three things happened at about 44 
A. D. which were to affect the fate of 
Judeo-Christianity: 1) the recognition 
of the validity of Paul’s apostleship 
and preaching. .. ; 2) the execution 
of James; and, 3) the imprisonment 
and consequent departure of Peter. 
The change in government brought 
about by the latter resulted in a ten- 
dency toward dynastic government 
under the brother of the Lord, James. 
Apostolic Christianity was displaced 
at Jerusalem. The interest in Jesus’ 
family increased, especially in Mary. 
Legalism, though not imposed on the 
Gentile church, held sway. Paul was 
little known or respected by the ma- 
jority in Jerusalem. With the exodus 
of the church in 70 A. D. Jewish 
Christianity survived only as the sect 
of Ebionitism, a traditionalist group. 
“. . .Unlike Paulinism, it never pos- 
sessed the conviction that the Christ 
was present and active.” It became 
merely speculative and syncretistic, 
leading to its eventual absorption. 

Apostolic Christianity continued, es- 
pecially in the work of Peter, who 
probably worked throughout Asia 
Minor and in Rome. The account of 
Stephen in Acts probably posed the 
problem of the relationship of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism which finally led 
to the foundations of Christianity’s 
independence. This was the cause for 
which Paul struggled: Christian uni- 
versalism freed from all ritualism. 
Paul is not a second founder of Chris- 
tianity, however. The work of Jesus 
and Paul cannot be compared. Chris- 
tianity without Christ would never 
have been born. Paul is of tremendous 
importance, however, as having been 
the first to see the necessity of form- 
ulating a theory of universalism. “At 
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a time when the church did not yet 
possess traditional doctrine or fixed 
dogma his (Paul’s) theology acquired 
its expression under the influence of 
practical considerations relative to his 
preaching and his mission.” (p. 231). 

The gradual stabilization of Chris- 
tianity, the formation of its doctrine, 
the conflict which continued between 
Jewish and Gentile Christianity until 
after 70 A. D., Deuteropaulinism, 
Johannine theology, and the relation- 
ships of the church as it began to be 
felt within society and culture of the 
Roman Empire—these are the consid- 
erations that occupy the author to the 
close of the book. 

The translation of The Birth of 
Christianity will be appreciated by 
English readers for years to come. 
Professor Goguel has been exacting 
in his enumeration of sources, but his 
style is delightfully devoid of tedious 
wordiness. 

Norman K, BAKKEN 


The Biblical Doctrine of Man in So- 
ciety. Ecumenical Studies, No. 2, by 
G. Ernest Wright and an Ecumen- 
ical Committee in Chicago. London, 
SCM Press, 1954. 176 pp. 7 s. 
This is the second in a series of 

three monographs commissioned by 

the World Council of Churches Study 

Department on the general theme of 

“The Social and Political Message of 

the Bible Today”. The results of a 

general symposium on this theme were 

published as Biblical Authority for 

Today; of the remaining two mono- 

graphs, The Biblical Doctrine of 

Work has already been published, 

while a volume on The Biblical Doc- 

trine of Justice is still in preparation. 

The present work was written by 

Wright after a series of conferences 

in the Chicago area at which papers 

were read by a number of Biblical 
scholars and outside consultants. The 
author assumes sole responsibility for 
the contents, but acknowledges his in- 
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debtedness to his colleagues, particu- 
larly Willem F. Zuurdeeg, J. Coert 
Rylaarsdam, Amos N. Wilder, and 
Eugene H. Wehrli. Nevertheless the 
book bears the stamp of Wright’s own 
Biblical theology, particularly in ref- 
erences to the Bible as a “confessional 
recital” or as a testimony to a “dra- 
matic struggle” of God with the pow- 
ers of evil. (p. 17) 


As to the perspective and organiza- 
tion of the discussion, an attempt is 
made to follow the Guiding Principles 
for the Interpretation of the Bible 
prepared by the Wadham College 
study conference and published in the 
above-mentioned Biblical Authority, 
pp. 240-43. This means beginning with 
the New Testament teaching, in the 
light of which the Old Testament is 
considered. At the same time the 
“dominant emphases” of a_ given 
theme are presented, as much as possi- 
ble against the various historical back- 
grounds of the books from which this 
material is derived. Accordingly the 
main subdivisions are as follows: Ch. 
I, “Individual and Community in the 
Bible”, with a strong emphasis upon 
the centrality of the community and 
the assertion that the individual has 
significance only within that com- 
munity; Ch. II, “Man and His So- 
cieties in the World”, the nature of 
sin as disobedience, and the signific- 
ance of social organizations; Ch, III, 
“The Redemptive Acts of God: The 
New Man and the New Society”; and 
Ch. IV “The People of God in the 
World”, that is, the relationship of 
the “new society” of Ch. III to the 
“society” (in general) of Ch. II. 

Of particular interest is a discussion 
of the relationship of the “Biblical 
view” to certain rival theories of the 
nature of the world, in which laissez- 
faire Capitalism, Marxism, and uto- 
pian Democracy are shown to rest 
upon a Graeco-Egyptian concept of 
the cosmos as an essentially harmon- 
ious order. It is concluded that “only 


with moderate democracy can the 
biblical convictions about the cosmos 
and human society be in any measure 
combined or accommodated, and then 
always with qualification.” (p. 34) 
Furthermore it is claimed that both 
the Old and New Testaments regard 
the major role of the “called commu- 
nity” as that of witnessing before the 
world to the mighty acts of God, not 
the winning of the world for God. 
(pp. 125-34). Therefore a withdrawal 
from the world is seen to be in con- 
flict with God’s purpose, because the 
world is still open to his redemptive 
activity. The “Biblical hope” is thus 
“concerned with the whole creation 
now bound in decay”; it is a problem 
for the modern church not because of 
the apocalyptic language (so Bult- 
mann), but because the church no 
longer is dominated by a faith in the 
active Lord who “makes all things 


new”. 


The reader will note a certain un- 
evenness and even a bit of overlapping 
in the book, but this is probably in- 
evitable in a document which is the 
result of a symposium. On the whole, 
it will be extremely useful not only 
to those actively involved in the ecu- 
menical movement, but also to all stu- 
dents of Biblical theology. 

James F, Ross 


Modern Christian Movements, by John 
T. McNeill. Philadelphia, West- 
minster Press, 1954. 197 pp., $3.50. 
Dr. McNeill, Auburn Professor 

Emeritus of Church History, has been 

turning out books faster than most 

of us can get to them, yet they are 
all worthy of careful attention by 
those who seek a better understanding 
of Christian faith, for they are the 
products of a lifetime of research and 
teaching. I am sure that Modern 

Christian Movements will prove to 

be a very useful book for both lay- 

men and ministers, Six major cur- 
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rents of renewal in the modern 
Church are considered: English Pur- 
itanism, German Pietism, the Evan- 
gelical Movement, Tractarianism and 
Anglo-Catholicism, the Ecumenical 
Movement, and Modern Roman Ca- 
tholicism. The treatments are compact 
yet lucid, concise but illuminating. 
They will serve as valuable introduc- 
tions for those who know little about 
these movements, yet the specialist in 
the field will discover new insights 
and fresh information. 

The chapters vary in approach and 
tone. The one on Puritanism, for ex- 
ample, aims to correct many of the 
misapprehensions which cluster about 
that significant movement, while the 
treatment of Pietism serves especially 
to provide material on a topic about 
which there is all too little in English. 
Dr. McNeill has not hesitated to pass 
judgments on the movements; judg- 
ments that are carefully considered 
and finely balanced. In analyzing the 
Evangelicals he can say that “. .. 
they lacked depth of scholarship and 
breadth of reading, and showed little 
evidence of intellectual power or ori- 
ginality in any field,” and yet go on 
to observe that “the identification of 
the churches with the tasks of social 
betterment, and the world mission 
that has laid the foundation of a 
Christian Church in the far continents 
and islands, constitute highly signi- 
ficant elements in the total situation of 
today, and they are in a very large 
degree the fruits of this movement” 
(pp. 100, 102). It is in the very 
thoughtful chapter on “The Ecumen- 
ical Movement in Historical Perspec- 
tive” that Professor McNeill, draw- 
ing upon his own extensive researches 
in ecumenical history, has spoken his 
mind most clearly on a number of cen- 
tral issues. To pick a single illustra- 
tion, he agrees that schism in the 
Church is an evil, yet insists that it is 
not at all true that the blame should 
always rest mainly on those who have 
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founded new communions. He writes: 
“Some of these men were much less 
arrogant and more charitable than 
their opponents—and than their suc- 
cessors. It is for an uncharitable 
spirit that we should be penitent, and 
for pharisaic rationalizations of our 
ecclesiastical superiority. Moreover, it 
is not, as a rule, by taking flight 
from our own denomination to any 
other that we can make a contribution 
te ecumenical Christianity, but rather 
by accepting our own Church as a 
reality and trying to lead it into 
world-wide fellowship.” (p. 148) 

A book which deals with separate 
movements is bound to lack a cer- 
tain unity, though the skill with 
which these various movements are 
shown to be related to one another 
does knit these accounts into a sur- 
prising overall coherence. There are 
places where one wishes the author 
had had a bit more space to round 
out the treatments. He is not particu- 
larly impressed with the thesis of 
Bishop Brilioth and others concern- 
ing the relationship of evangelicalism 
to the Oxford Movement; a fuller 
discussion of this would be welcome. 
The fascinating section on modern 
Roman Catholicism is especially con- 
densed; he has not, for instance, spe- 
cifically mentioned in it the controver- 
sial Lamennais, nor related an earlier 
reference to him and L’ Avenir to this 
chapter. But this is really to testify to 
the high quality of the book by ask- 
ing for more! There is little doubt 
that this book will have a long and 
useful life in parish, university, and 
seminary; an important gap in the 
literature of modern church history 
has been filled. 

Rosert T. Hanpy 


Congregationalism: A Restatement by 
Daniel Jenkins. New York, Harper 
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and Brothers, 1954. 152 pp., $2.00. 

Daniel Jenkins spends three months 
of each year teaching Ecumenical 
Theology at the University of Chicago 
and the remaining nine preaching to 
his people in a Congregational Church 
near London. Shuttling back and forth 
on a loom of hemispheric dimensions 
and moving often in and out of con- 
tacts with communions other than his 
own, he has woven for the background 
of his thought an extraordinarily 
rich tapestry of ecumenical exper- 
ience. 

Against this background he exam- 
ines his own communion in the book, 
Congregationalism: A Restatement. 
If constructive self-criticism is the 
characteristic of a spiritually healthy 
and inelligent body of people, Con- 
gregationalists may take a wry kind 
of comfort in the book, but let me 
warn them—their shortcomings are set 
forth along with their virtues with a 
candor which is unsparing. 

Mr. Jenkins treats of the essence of 
Congregationalism under headings of 
Faith, Fellowship, and Freedom. He 
specifically and accurately defines 
Congregational Faith as a common 
sense of “responsibility to a Lord who 
is clearly recognizable as the Christ 
of the New Testament.” He defines 
Congregational Fellowship not as the 
loose gathering of people comfortably 
disposed toward “religion” (as it 
sometimes seems to be), but as a 
koinonia which possesses as bones in 
the body a clean-cut order wherein 
provision is made for the Word to be 
preached, the Sacraments to be ad- 
ministered, and right relations to be 
maintained among officers and people 
within the local church and between 
the local church and the whole Church 
of Christ. He defines Congregational 
Freedom as the kind which comes of 
keeping close to Christ who, as su- 
preme Lord of the world, is able 
to authorize freedom in it. 

Mr. Jenkins points out that when 


faith in Christ languishes, as it did 
during the modernistic era of yester- 
day, Congregational fellowship freezes 
into a country-club loyalty to the 
things of the middle class and Con- 
gregational freedom stales into arrant 
self-centeredness and slavery to pre- 
judice. There are hints that Congre- 
gationalism today may be entering 
into new strength by returning to its 
time-honored doctrinal and institution- 
al forms and even discovering new 
liturgical richness, but without cling- 
ing to any of these so closely as to 
lose its ability to leave all and follow 
Christ—which was its seventeenth- 
century glory. 

In its theory of the relation be- 
tween Christ and the Church Congre- 
gationalism has much to teach its 
sisters in the ecumenical family: in 
its practice it has much to learn from 
them of evangelistic passion, catholic 
concern for all classes of people, and 
better standards of cultus and piety 
and even of Christian art. 

The book flashes with unexpected 
light on many a page. Says the author, 
for instance, “The guarantee that a 
church is not led astray by false 
teaching. . .is the presence in the local 
church of the apostolic ministry. . . 
The minister. . .represents the mind of 
the great Church in the local church 
. . . This is. . .the emphasis which 
classic Congregationalism laid on the 
maintenance of a ‘learned’ ministry. . 
learned in the Scriptures and in the 
ways of God with His people and in 
the wisdom of the Church throughout 
the ages.” Let U.T.S. take courage. 

One can join the author in the hope 
that representatives of other Chris- 
tian denominations may be led to 
make similar examination of their 
own communions within the same ecu- 
menical frame of reference, to be an 
aid to them and an enrichment to us 


all. 


Dovuctas Horton 
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Calvin: Theological Treatises, trans- 
lated by J.K.S. Reid. (Library of 
Christian Classics, vol. XXII.) 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1954. 355 pages, $5.00. 

This select anthology of Calvin’s 
treatises will be welcomed by all stu- 
dents of Calvin. The pieces included 
in it are representative of his work 
and thought. Professor Reid has trans- 
lated them excellently into modern 
English. The effect of this transla- 
tion is sometimes startling: Calvin is 
made to speak very directly to modern 
readers; the clarity and the eloquence 
of his writing are impressively 
brought out. One could wish that the 
introductions were more explicit and 
more critical, As they stand, they 
contain only the barest minimum of 
what the untrained reader must know 
in order to understand Caivin’s argu- 
ment, but he is given no help to com- 
prehend their significance. 

The tracts are selected from all 
periods of Calvin’s work. They are 
presented in three parts: Those con- 
tained in the first and longest section 
are constructive writings that were 
designed to further and establish the 
Genevan Reformation. Most important 
among them are the “Ecclesiastical 
Ordinances” of 1541, the “Genevan 
Catechism” of 1545 and the “Short 
Treatise on the Lord’s Supper”. The 
second part is represented by the apo- 
logy of the Reformation addressed to 
the emperor Charles V in 1544 (in 
the Table of Contents wrongly dated 
1539), a sample of Calvin’s most 
forceful and persuasive writing. The 
last part contains controversial pieces 
among which the famous “Reply to 
Sadolet” in defense of the reforma- 
tion in Geneva is the most outstand- 
ing one. Whether the long tract on 
“The Partaking of the Flesh and 
Word of Christ in the Holy Supper” 
needed to be translated is doubtful 
to me. Its significance seems to lie 
primarily in the fact that Calvin 
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demonstrated by its publication that 
he needed to yield to none of his con- 
temporaries in his vituperative skill 
and power. 

WrtHeLm Paucx 


[srael and the New Covenant, by 
Roderick Campbell. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian and Reformed Pub- 
lishing Company, 1954. 336 pp, 
$3.75. 

In many ways this is an extraor- 
dinary book. The author is a success- 
ful businessman living in Canada, and 
he has devoted many years of his 
life to an understanding of the mean- 
ing and significance of the covenant 
relationship in the Old and New 
Testaments. He sees the task and des- 
tiny of the Church fully set forth 
in the successive covenants described 
in the Bible, above all those centering 
in Abraham, Israel, David, and Jesus 
Christ. He shows an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Scripture, and he has read 
widely, both the conservative theo- 
logies, commentaries, and homiletical 
works and such writers as C. N. 
Cochrane, Herbert Butterfield, C. H. 
Dodd, K. S. Latourette, and Edward 
Heimann. Throughout the book there 
runs an ardent evangelical interest. 
Not a little is made of Old Testament 
predictions, and we are informed that 
the coming of a personal Messiah 
is clearly and frequently foretold. It 
is possible that some readers will be 
offended by the author’s literalism, by 
his failure to read the biblical texts 
in their historical contexts, by the 
complete absence of linguistic discus- 
sion, and by what may appear to be a 
rather mechanical view of revelation. 
But this would be to do less than 
justice to other qualities. For one 
thing, the writer has a profound theo- 
logical interest, and he not infrequent- 
ly recognizes the presence of imagin- 
ation in biblical mentality, e.g. in his 
treatment of the motifs of “clouds”, 
“rainbow”, and “earthquake”. Thus he 
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is able to discern something of the 
sublimity of the New Testament apo- 
calypse. Moreover, many insights em- 
erge as a direct result of first-hand 
scrutiny of the texts. 

Like Professor Eichrodt (though 
in quite a different fashion), Campbell 
sees the covenant relation as the cen- 
tral category of biblical faith. The 
thirty-five chapters are grouped in 
six major divisions: (1) “our He- 
brew-Christian heritage”, (2) “prob- 
lems of interpretation”, (3) “all 
things new”, (4) “promise and pro- 
phecy”, (5) “the new and better 
covenant”, and (6) “war, victory, and 
peace”. It is gratifying to read a 
writer who senses the vast frame- 
work of biblical faith; who moves at 
ease through the prophetic literature, 
discerning as he advances where the 
central emphases lie (e.g. Jer. 31:31- 
34); who is everywhere at pains to 
watch the movement of old covenant 
motifs into the new. Sometimes these 
motifs seem to be interpreted rather 
rigidly, however. The category of 
‘newness’ is properly stressed: the 
new age, the new heavens and new 
earth, the new name, the new king- 
dom, the new Jerusalem, the new 
Temple, the new inheritance, all of 
these dominated, of course, by the 
controlling motif of the new coven- 
ant. 

There is not a little to be gained 
from reading this work on Israel and 
the new covenant; for anyone who 
can identify himself with the author’s 
methodology and presuppositions it 
is an excellent book. 

James MUuILENBURG 
Life Together, by Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 

Translated, and with an Introduc- 

tion by John W. Doberstein. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. 

122 pp., $1.75. Originally published 

in Germany under the title “Gemein- 

sames Leben”. (Theologische Ex- 
istenz heute, Heft 61, Muenchen: 

Chr. Kaiser, 1939.) 


This is a book that should be placed 
on the desk of every student as he 
enters the Seminary, not only because 
it is an essential part of the coined 
legacy of a UTS alumnus who gave 
his life as a witness of his Lord in a 
struggle for freedom and justice but 
even more so because out of his ex- 
perience in this struggle Bonhoeffer 
has given us a guide to truly Chris- 
tian life. This little book soon starts 
talking to us personally; we cannot 
evade this witness. 

To some, of course, mainly the open- 
ing chapter on “Community” may 
sound fundamentalist, or dogmatical. 
Eleven quotations from Scripture will 
be found on the first three pages. Then 
later on we read that in the Christian 
community “we belong to one another 
only through and in Jesus Christ” 
(p. 21). “The basis of all spiritual 
reality is the clear, manifest Word 
of God in Jesus Christ” (p. 31). 
“What love is, only Christ tells us 
in his Word” (p. 36). 

Yet even without the explanations 
given in the following chapter (pp. 
53f.) it should be understood that 
Bonhoeffer is not just repeating 
sacred phrases but that he is concern- 
ed with the living Word, the ‘viva 
vox evangelii’. Christ carries out His 
Lordship in His Word, and therefore 
there is nothing dogmatic about this 
Word, but it is deep-rooted reality. 
And so is everything that comes into 
existence through this Word. 

From the very first pages on we 
breathe the air of a strong historical 
realism that is concerned not only 
with the “spiritual” unity of the 
Church but just as much with the 
physical presence of Christian breth- 
ren—which is recognized as a gift of 
Grace (p. 18). Things spiritual are 
by no means only invisible things. 

Yet in the realm of the invisible 
things, in the heart of man, the power 
of the Word of Christ seems to work 
the greatest wonders. For “deep 
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night. . .hovers over the sources of 
all human action, even (read “par- 
ticularly”—“gerade”!) over all noble 
and devout impulses” (p. 31). But it 
is in this very night that God’s Word 
in Christ will meet us, pronouncing 
us guilty and righteous, at the same 
time (p. 22). In breaking the pride 
of our own ego, it opens up the way 
to God and to our brother (p. 23). 
Thus it leads us to simple and humble 
service of our brother (p. 32), and to 
recognizing his freedom as that of a 
person who is Christ’s (p. 36). “Even 
when sin and misunderstanding bur- 
den the communal life, is not the sin- 
ning brother still a brother, with 
whom I, too, stand under the Word 
of Christ?” (p. 28). 

However, the day of the Christian 
is not only “The Day with Others” 
(ch. II, “Der gemeinsame Tag”) but 
also “The Day Alone” (ch, III, “Der 
einsame Tag”). In these two chapters, 
Bonhoeffer displays all the riches of 
Christian daily worship both in fam- 
ily and in private devotions. It is on 
those grounds that the “Ministry” (ch. 
IV, “Der Dienst”) of the Christian 
to others, and of all Christians to one 
another, is based. It is remarkable 
that that ministry is understood first 
of all as “the ministry of listening” 
(p. 97), then as “the ministry of help- 
fulness” (p. 99) and “of bearing” 
(p. 100), only after that as “the min- 
istry of proclaiming” (p. 103), and 
finally as that “of authority” (p. 108). 
The concluding chapter considers 
“Confession and Communion”: “In 
confession we break through to the 
true fellowship of the Cross of Jesus 
Christ” (p..114); “The Life of the 
Christians together under the Word 
has reached its perfection in the 
Sacrament” (p. 122). 

This review cannot disclose the 
great treasury of sermon material that 
this little book contains. The book at 
any rate is meant first of all to lead 
to meditation and prayer on our own 
part. And for that, the biographical 
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introduction given by the translator, 
and also the sub-headings inserted by 
him, are very helpful. Those who do 
not read German will indeed be ex- 
tremely grateful to him for the 
trouble he has taken to reproduce 
this precious little work in a good 
English rendering. (Two obscure 
places should be clarified, however. 
P. 63, L. 3, for “unlooked-for” read 
“immense”. P. 95, L. 9, for “That 
first man who was. . .” read “The 
first man to be. . .”. The preface to 
the German edition unfortunately has 
been omitted.) 


Tuomas Det 
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Appointment With God, by J. B. 
Phillips. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1954. 61 pp., $1.75. 

The Altar Fire, by Olive Wyon. 
Philadelphia, the Westminster 
Press, 1954. 127 pp., $2.00. 

These two volumes will be particu- 
larly welcomed by all who are con- 
cerned to recover for the Sacrament 
of Holy Communion its central place 
in Protestant worship. Written for or- 
dinary people rather than for scholars 
and theologians, both books neverthe- 
less speak to the widespread need felt 
by clergy and laity alike, to have the 
authentic meanings of Holy Commu- 
nion inspiringly interpreted in a theo- 
logically trustworthy and historically 
accurate way. However we may try to 
dodge it, the hard fact is that hosts of 
modern people simply do not find 
Communion meaningful. Instead they 
are perplexed, or disappointed, or even 
bored, and not a few secretly reproach 
themselves because the best they can 
do is routinely to come to Communion 
out of a sense of mere duty. 

Of the two authors, J. B. Phillips— 
who has demonstrated a notable abil- 
ity to speak to the modern man in 
previous books such as Letters to 
Young Churches, and Your God is 
Too Small—probably deals more im- 
aginatively with our need than Miss 
Wyon. On the one hand, his scholarly 
insight enables him to cast a clear per- 
spective upon Communion in light of 
the original New Testament meaning, 
and to detach this meaning from doc- 
trinal and ecclesiastical obscurities 
from time to time fastened upon it. 
On the other hand, his warm under- 
standing of the lot of ordinary people 
peculiarly enables him to relate the 
sacred meaning of Communion rel- 
evantly and redemptively to everyday 
life. Theology is more implicit than 
explicit in Phillips’ writing, and mere- 
ly to mention a few chapter titles sug- 
gests his genius: “Communion and 
Common Sense,” “More Than Memo- 
rial,” “The Original Intention,” “Sa- 


craments in Life,” “Traditional Pre- 
judice,” “Spiritual Nutrition,” “The 
Christ Within Us,” “Re-presentation 
or Representation,” “The Unique Sa- 
crifice.” Phillips may be described as 
having the faculty of putting mystical 
doctrine into plain yet moving speech. 
Indeed, while he writes primarily to 
present a rational elucidation of Com- 
munion as a means of grace, under- 
tones and overtones of devotion so in- 
form his thought and style as to 
render his writing itself a means of 
grace. 

The title of Miss Wyon’s book, The 
Altar Fire, is an allusion to the ever- 
burning altar fire in Jewish Tesmple 
worship (Lev. 6:8-13), and symbolic- 
ally suggests the more ecclesiastical 
and historical character of her treat- 
ment. The concept of sacrifice is cho- 
sen as central to the meaning of the 
Sacrament, and is traced through six 
aspects of the Communion Service en- 
unciated in Evelyn Underhill’s book 
W orship,—Adoration and Thanksgiv- 
ing, The Memorial of the Passion, 
The Sacrificial Centre, The Royal 
Priesthood, The Heavenly Food, The 
Mystery of the Presence. Particular 
emphasis is laid upon the Priesthood 
of Believers, and the Christian Life in 
its totality is inspiringly interpreted 
as entire and constant sacrifice. Addi- 
tional chapters deal with suggestions 
for preparation of communicants, and 
with the Eucharist in the World 
Church. Meditations and prayers from 
the historic liturgies of the Church, 
included at the end of each chapter, 
add to the devotional as well as didac- 
tic value of the book. 

All who wish to enter more fully 
into the living heritage of sacramen- 
tal worship will find both these vol- 
umes immensely helpful. Put into the 
hands of laymen, and discriminatingly 
used by the clergy to instruct in doc- 
trine and devotion, these books can do 
much to restore the Lord’s Supper to 
its rightful place in Protestant wor- 
ship. Paut Wattman Hoon 
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Christian Faith and Higher Educa- 
tion by Nels F. S. Ferré. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1954. 
251 pp., $3.00. 

The author’s purpose is “to pro- 
pose a relation between education and 
religion in terms of the Christian 
faith that protects the integrity of 
both, while also joining them organic- 
ally for mutual discipline and service.” 
In pursuit of this purpose education 
is conceived as embodying discrimin- 
ating transmission, creative discovery, 
and inward development of persons. 
Religion is understood as man’s re- 
sponse to reality. The Christian re- 
ligion expresses concern in terms of 
“Christ’s kind of love”; is oriented 
both toward God and toward the 
world (nature); presupposes com- 
munity as the scene of its functioning 
in life; and grapples with four great 
forms of evil: ill will; precarious- 
ness; destruction, which relates to 
things; and death, which relates to 
life. 

Against this background Christian 
higher education is conceived and el- 
aborated as the form of higher edu- 
cation best calculated to do justice 
on the one hand to the predicament 
of the young in the modern world, 
and on the other hand to the nature 
of ultimate reality, the nature of cul- 
ture and history, and the nature of 
the problems which beset modern man. 

The author steers a mediating 
course between extremes in educa- 
tion, in philosophy, and in theology. 
In education he avoids the classicism 
of the “great books” theory of ed- 
ucation, while frankly affirming the 
necessity of a transmissive function ; 
and he avoids the vagaries which 
floated around under the name of 
“progressive education” while recog- 
nizing the human impulse to partici- 
pate in creativity; and he makes the 
well-being of persons central in higher 
education without bowing to the no- 
tion that the young in the isolation 
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of the school can “build a new world”, 
In philosophy he acknowledges his 
debt to Whitehead, and makes large 
use of the concept of process. His 
theology too bears the marks of the 
concept of process; but if one could 
wish for a deeper wrestling with rev- 
elation as Event and as Person, it 
still has to be said at once that a 
simple piety breaks forth spontane- 
ously again and again. Plainly this is 
a man who has been met on the road 
by the living God. 

If we are correct in saying that this 
book represents a mediating position, 
that fact itself is important in a book 
of this character. It was written at 
the request of members of the Com- 
mission on Religion in Higher Edu- 
cation of the National Council of 
Churches and doubtless will serve to 
interpret Christian higher education 
to people who would be untouched by 
extreme positions in education, phil- 
osophy, or the interpretation of Chris- 
tian faith. In a time of educational 
confusion it speaks for a moderate, 
liberal, but distinctly evangelic Chris- 
tian higher education. 

Lewts J. SHERRILL 


Community of Faith, by T. Ralph 
Morton. New York, Association 
Press, 1954. 153 pp., $2.50. 

For Protestantism in our day, there 
are far too few signs that indicate 
the power of the church to find new 
patterns of life in responding to the 
demands of modern industrial society. 
The Iona Community of Scotland is 
perhaps the most significant and cre- 
ative response yet undertaken. Its 
work is currently receiving a good 
deal of attention in this country 
through the presence here of Sir 
George MacLeod, founder of the Com- 
munity, as the first Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick Visiting Professor at 
Union Seminary during the fall se- 
mester, 1954. Dr. MacLeod’s early re- 
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port on the thinking and work of the 
Iona group appeared under the title 
We Shall Rebuild. This important 
volume, along with the publication 
twice a year of the Community jour- 
nal, the Coracle, offer an important 
entry into the thought and develop- 
ment of Iona. Now, in the publication 
in this country of Community of 
Faith by the deputy leader of the 
Community, we are offered a glimpse 
of the solid historical thinking and 
perspective that has given Iona such 
strength. The author was for 12 
years a China missionary. He has the 
gift of reflection which, coupled with 
his insight into the contemporary di- 
lemma of the Church and his knowl- 
edge of church history, enables him 
to write a book of vital importance 
for those who are willing to face up 
to the critical issues facing us today 
in the Christian community. 

The subtitle to this small volume is 
“An essay on the changing pattern 
of the Church’s life.” The main issue 
involved is not so much the task of 
the Church in our day, but the man- 
ner in which this task is to be ful- 
filled. For Mr. Morton the question 
takes this form: “how should Chris- 
tians be trying to live in the world 
today?” Only a Church that becomes 
a fit instrument for God’s purpose can 
remain vital and relevent. The fu- 
ture of the Church does not depend 
on the rightness of our theology nor 
on our understanding of the con- 
temporary situation. They are, of 
course, important. But the one es- 
sential on which the immediate fu- 
ture of the Church depends is the 
awareness of its members that they 
are an instrument in God’s hands and 
their readiness to see that they are 
fit.” (p. 19) This demands freedom 
and flexibility in the pattern of 
Church life. 

The main body of the book is de- 
voted to a fine historical sketch of 
the way in which the pattern of 


Church life has changed from period 
to period in response to the need of 
discovering “new forms of Christian 
living in which the love of God might 
be expressed”. (p. 89) This prepares 
the way for a brief analysis of our 
present situation. Finally, Mr. Mor- 
ton seeks to point the direction for 
the Church today in three essential 
demands: 1) Seeing all its members 
fully as persons. 2) Concern for all 
the activities of its members. 3) Gen- 
uine freedom of choice for the in- 
dividual. 

In a concluding chapter for the 
American edition, John Oliver Nel- 
son points to a number of groups in 
this country which are seeking in a 
variety of ways to develop new forms 
of church life. 

Grorce W. Wesper 


Like a Mighty Army: The Selected 
Letters of Simeon Stylites, by Hal- 
ford E. Luccock. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1954. 181 
pp., $2.50. 

If one doesn’t know the letters of 
Simeon Stylites, he should be warned 
in advance. They are like a drug: 
habit-forming from the first dose. 
The letters are to some otherwise 
rational souls as the sporting page 
is to the man in the street, as the 
funnies are to his son. They are first 
thing we look for each week when 
the Christian Century arrives. Those 
of us who read him faithfully can 
vouch that Simeon Stylites, other- 
wise known as Halford E. Luccock, 
Professor Emeritus at Yale Divinity 
School, is good for you when you're 
feeling low, even better when your 
spirits are up. Therefore this publi- 
cation of seventy-five of his best is 
a welcome event. 

Some readers will miss certain fa- 
vorite letters, but it is surprising to 
find so many that bring back the 
same chuckle as rose within you at 
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the first reading. It is even more 
heartening to rediscover a forgotten 
sentence that started your thinking in 
a new and creative direction. Luc- 
cock has been writing the corre- 
spondence for about six years. The 
letters may seem too contemporaneous 
to be in one’s permanent library. But 
to this youthful and recent addict his 
insight smacks of eternal things; his 
wit reflects the humor God must 
know. 

The book is to be enjoyed. Mr. 
Luccock is a provider of such one- 
sentence reasurrances “The footnotes 
of today may be the headlines of 
tomorrow.” Then there are lightning 
flashes of humor, long to be remem- 
bered: “Did you happen to notice in 
the public prints not long ago that 
there was a violent explosion in a 
church in New York state—unfor- 
tunately not in the pulpit but in the 
boiler room?” He sometimes defends 
the indefensible: “Vanity can be a 
spiritual force.” Or he'll attack the 
sacred shrine of a denomination by 
comparing our ecumenical efforts to 
those of a temperance society whose 
members are quite often drunk: “They 
did not make many converts.” The 
scintillating answers to popular attacks 
on Christianity are gratifying. He 
quotes a Shavian biographer: “The 
idea of personal immortality scared 
him. ‘The horror of it would drive 
you mad’, Shaw said.” Luccock re- 
torts, “So it would if immortality 
were just an egotistical prance through 
the millenniums.” Don’t be misled. 
Luccock admires Shaw but bemoans 
the fact that he may be remembered 
for remarks best forgotten. 

Mr. Luccock’s most delightful trait 
is that you never know where he will 
lead once you’ve swallowed the hook 
in the first sentence. Often you come 
out with the opposite of what seemed 
the obvious inference. And it is an 
enjoyable journey when, for instance, 
you look back and agree that “some- 
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body must sell suspension bridges.” 
He writes with a purpose, with a de- 
cided Christian bias, and with a mas- 
tery of the literary art. And he is 
an inveterate moralizer: with one or 
two exceptions there is no letter in 
the anthology without its moral. But 
moralism is palatable when served 
with the sauce he brews. 

Converse P. HuNTER 
The Holy Bible in Brief, (The King 

James Text), Edited and Arranged 

by James Reeves. New York, The 

New American Library, 1954. 320 

pp., 50¢ (Paper Edition, a Mentor 

Book). 

Of Bible reading, Stevenson once 
said: “I believe it would startle and 
move anyone if they could make a 
certain effort of the imagination and 
read it freshly like a book, not dron- 
ingly and chillily like a portion of the 
Bible”. While Stevenson’s stated pur- 
pose is but one way to approach the 
Bible, it is surely an aim made es- 
pecially difficult by the complexities 
of authorship, order and form with 
which the traditional versions are 
encumbered. 

The Holy Bible in Brief is the 
latest of many attempts to make the 
Bible more readable: by selection and 
compression, re-arrangement, elimi- 
nation of notes and of chapter and 
verse designations, and a format de- 
signed to encourage consecutive, nar- 
rative reading. The compiler has 
grouped the Biblical selections into 
four main sections: The Story of the 
Hebrew People (104 pp.); Hebrew 
Literature (24 pp.); Jesus of Naz- 
areth (71 pp.) ; and The Early Chris- 
tian Church (80 pp.). Topical cap- 
tions illuminate each section. The ex- 
act Biblical material used is cited in 
an Index of References. Also appended 
is a concise and helpful “Guide to 
Reading and Understanding the Bi- 
ble”, and a general topical index. 

Granting the editor his commend- 
able purpose of encouraging a fresh 
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approach to the Bible, one could make 
a good case for use of the Revised 
Standard Version. However, there is 
merit in this edition. One need not 
fear that the thoughtful reader will 
be unaware that there is “more be- 
sides”. 

Rosert F. Beacu 


A Treasury of the Kingdom, An 
Anthology, compiled by E. A. Black- 
burn and others. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1954. 280 
pp., $3.50. 

Here is an anthology of readings of 
poetry and prose, intended to “serve 
to bring home the eternal nature of 
the Christian message, which is not 
confined to the Bible alone, but ex- 
pressed in the lives and writings of 
countless Servants of the Kingdom”. 
In all, 243 selections appear, drawn 
from many sources. To name a few: 
Plato, St. Augustine, St. Francis, 
Luther, Shakespeare, Donne, Herbert, 
Keats, Blake, Dostoyevsky, Hopkins, 
Underhill, Temple, Schweitzer and 
Toynbee. Brief introductory notes 
are attached to the individual selec- 
tions “not merely for the private 
reader, but to provide announcements 
which may be required when passages 
are read aloud”. There is an index 
of authors. 


The selections are grouped in a way 
which appears clear and helpful. There 
are five main parts, four of which 
are subdivided: The Approach to the 
Kingdom, Festivals of the Kingdom, 
The Fruit of the Kingdom, Servants 
of the Kingdom, and The Kingdom 
Perfected. Such a thoughtfully con- 
ceived anthology is likely to delight 
one with certain of its unearthed 


treasures, and to disappoint one by 
the omission of some. favorites. One 
must go a long way with the com- 
piler, granting her the integrity of 
her selections, trusting that she has 
not been too limited by space nor by 





publisher’s refusals. An indication of 
the social sensitivity—and modernity 
—of the editor is the inclusion of 
fine passages from Hans Lilje and 
Michael Scott. “A Treasury of the 
Kingdom” will be helpful to those 
who need refreshment in the recol- 
lection of their own religious faith, 
by these witnesses of yesterday and 
today. 

Rosert F. Beacu 


Book Notes 


The Sources of Western Morality, 
by Georgia Harkness. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 257 
pp., $3.50. 

In this history of ethics Dr. Hark- 
ness summarizes the development of 
moral thought and action in the west- 
ern world through the time of St. 
Paul. Primitive society, Egypt and 
Mesopotamia are the backgrounds to 
her major concerns, Hebrew, Greek 
and New Testament ethics. The vol- 
ume is of modest length and in pop- 
ular style, and thus, as a survey, in 
no sense competes with such standard 
comprehensive histories of ethics as 
Westermarck and Hobhouse. While it 
is not a work of original research, it 
is also not unbalanced by the com- 
petitive urge of many researchers to 
justify some special point of view. 
For this reason, and because of its 
full treatment, especially in the earlier 
sections, of the larger cultural back- 
ground of moral ideas, it would serve 
well as an introductory text. 


Apert R. VoceLer 
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The Book of Ezekiel, by Julius A. 
Bewer. Harper’s Annotated Bible 
Series. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1954. Vol. I, 72 pp., Vol. 
II, 83 pp., mp. 

This last work of Julius Bewer is 
illustrative of his critical conserva- 
tism and of the lucid style which made 
The Literature of the Old Testament 
in its Historical Development so em- 
inently successful. He displays full 
knowledge of recent study in Ezekiel 
and is quite deliberate in his rejection 
of the more extreme viewpoints, al- 
though he is willing to admit the 
presence of considerable amplifica- 
tions, especially in chapters 38-48. 
Ezekiel is accepted as a man of con- 
tradictions: a prophet and yet a rit- 
ualist; a frenetic and yet a pastor; 
a practical man of affairs and yet an 
apocalyptist. In this, of course, he 
has the company of even so ordinarily 
radical a critic as R. H. Pfeiffer. The 
present work continues the high level 
of the previous issues and will be a 
valuable introduction for church school 
teachers and student workers, as well 
as a useful review for the more seri- 
ous Bible student. 

Norman K. Gorrwatp 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s Works: A Bib- 
liography, edited by D. B. Robert- 
son. Berea, Kentucky, Berea Col- 
lege Press, 1954. 60 pp., $1.00. 
Students and others having oc- 

casion to locate the minor writings 

of Reinhold Niebuhr will be greatly 
assisted by this extensive bibliogra- 
phy, which is an attempt to record 

Professor Niebuhr’s printed work up 

to and including 1953. Preponder- 

antly, this material has appeared in 
periodical form. Moreover, much of it 
has been published in journals which 
are not themselves included in the 
standard periodical indexes. Arrange- 
ment is chronological, in one-year 
units. This, by the way, is a “labor 
of love” on the part of its compiler, 

a Union Graduate and former stu- 

dent of Professor Niebuhr. D. B. 

Robertson is professor of Philosophy 

and Religion at Berea College. The 

project is being executed on a cost 
basis. Orders for individual copies 
may be sent to the Berea College 

Press, or the Union Seminary Book 

Service. 


Rosert F. BeacH 


Book Review Contributors: 


R. Pierce Beaver is Director of the Missionary Research Library .. . John 
M. Krumm is Chaplain of Columbia University ... John B. Noss is Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Franklin and Marshall College and Visiting Lecturer 
in the History of Religion at Union Seminary ... Norman K. Bakken is 
Lecturer in New Testament at Union... James F. Ross is tutor-assistant - 
in Old Testament ... Robert T. Handy is Associate Professor of Church 
History . . . Douglas Horton is Minister of the General Council of Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches . .. Wilhelm Pauck is Professor of Church 
History . . . James Muilenburg is Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the 
Cognate Languages ... Thomas Dell is a Foreign Fellow from Germany 
studying for the S. T. M. Degree . . . Paul W. Hoon is Henry Sloane Coffin 
Professor of Pastoral Theology . .. Lewis J. Sherrill is Skinner and McAl- 
pin Professor of Practical Theology .. . George W. Webber is Dean of Stu- 
dents and Associate Professor of Practical Theology ... Converse P. Hunter 
is a senior B. D. candidate .. . Robert F. Beach is Librarian of the Semi- 
nary ... Albert R. Vogeler is Book Review Editor and a middler at Union. 
. .. Norman K. Gottwald is Assistant Professor of Religion at Columbia. 
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For David E. Roberts 


Prayer fer Dr. Roberts 


Paul W. Hoon 


Almighty God, in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life, 
we praise Thee that Thou art our God and we are Thy people, that 
Thy mercy followeth us all the days of our life, and that in our grief 
we may come unto Thee and rest in Thee. Thou givest us our years 
and the strength to live them; Thou forgivest our sins and healeth 
our diseases; in death Thou redeemest our lives from destruction, 
and even in the midst of sorrow Thou crowneth us with lovingkind- 
ness and tender mercies. Thou, O Lord, giveth and taketh away. Yet 
in both Thy giving and Thy taking will we Thy people bless Thee, 
and praise Thee who art the health of our countenance and our God. 

O Thou Father of us all, who hast made us one in faith and 
friendship, and dost so enrich the lives of all with the life and labor 
of each that we are forever indebted to Thee and to one another in 
love, we thank Thee for the full though shortened life of Thy ser- 
vant, David, whom Thou hast gathered from our sight into Thou 
nearer presence. We thank Thee for the Christian home into which 
he was born and in which he was nurtured in faith and love; for the 
disciplines of learning mastered in youth that made possible the 
achievement of manhood; for the Church of his fathers in whose 
heritage he was bred and by whose vows he bound himself. For his 
great gifts dedicated to thy service, we praise Thee: for his brilliant, 
thrusting mind and inquiring spirit; for his knowledge as student of 
the noblest thought of the past, and for his skill as scholar and teach- 
er in interpreting its meaning for the present and for the future; 
for his hard search for truth amidst the shadows of illusion, and for 
his earnest grappling with the final mysteries and verities of exist- 
ence; for his understanding of the ways of the human spirit, and 
his power to fathom the deepest hungerings and thirstings of hu- 
man hearts; and through all, for the faith he held and for the faith 
that held him. Bless unto us in this Seminary he loved and served, 
the fruits of his labor in the printed page, in the spoken word, in 
the remembered presence, and establish Thou the work of his hands 
among us, yea, O God, establish Thou it. 
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O Thou who givest us the companions of our years and dost bind 
them to us with bonds of unbreakable love, we especially thank Thee 
for the graces of spirit that endeared him to us who knew and loved 
him: his gaiety and warmth; his devotion so freely given to his 
family and loved ones; his delight in childhood; his comradeship 
with his colleagues; his strength reaching out to those who were 
weak; his patient openness to those who would learn; his compas- 
sion for those who suffered, and his own brave bearing of sorrow 
and of pain. O God, press these memories into our hearts that they 
may cheer us in our loneliness and comfort us in the bitterness of 
our loss. And grant unto him whom we thus love and remember, an 
abundant entrance into Thy many mansions, bestow upon him Thy 
perpetual peace, and in faith join us with him in the communion of 
Thy saints until that day when we shall no longer, see as in a glass 
darkly but face to face, and in love know as we are known. 

O Thou God of all comfort, teach us anew, we pray, how wei do 
not mourn as those without hope, but that Thou hast given us the 
victory over evil and over death through Lord Jesus Christ, that in 
him Thou hast opened up a new and living way and that even now 
our hope entereth into that beyond the veil. Give us to walk in hope 
in the unknown paths that lie ahead with hearts strengthened and 
of good courage, with less trust in ourselves and more trust in Thee, 
knowing that in Thy mercy Thou wilt keep our feet from falling and 
that at the last Thou shalt wipe away all tears from our eyes. And to 
us all as we gather here in common sorrow, speak once more Thy 
solemn messages of life and of death. Help us, O God, to live as 
those who are prepared to die, and then when Thy summons comes, 
help us to die as those who go forth to live, so that living or dying 
we may be with Thee, and know that nothing henceforth in life 
or in death shall be able to separate us from Thy love which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

And unto hint who loved us and loosed us from our sins in his 
blood, and hath made us to be a kingdom, and priests unto his God 
and father, be glory forever and ever. Amen. 





Paul W. Hoon is Henry Sloane Coffin Professor of Pastoral 
Theology. He offered this prayer in the Memorial Service for Dr. 
Roberts on January 6, 1955, in the James Memorial Chapel. 








Minute on the Death of Dr. Roberts 
Cyril Richardson 


In the sudden and untimely death of David Everett Roberts, the 
fourth Marcellus Hartley Professor of the Philosophy of Religion, 
the Seminary has suffered the loss of a beloved teacher, a trusted 
counselor of students, and a pioneer in the field of religion and psy- 
chotherapy. 

Born in 1911, he was educated at Occidental College from which 
he graduated in 1931 and was later honored with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity. He took his theological training at Union Theological 
Seminary where he received his Bachelor of Divinity degree in 1934, 
magna cum laude and was awarded the traveling fellowship. He con- 
tinued his studies at Edinburgh University, attaining the Ph.D. 
degree in 1936. The same year he joined the Union Seminary faculty 
as Instructor ; and from 1940 to 1946, he served as Dean of Students. 
In 1950 he was elected to the Marcellus Hartley Chair. 

Author of the volume, Psychotherapy and the Christian View of 
Man (1950) and contributor to The Church and Mental Health 
(1953) and to several magazines dealing with clinical and pastoral 
psychology, he became a recognized authority and pioneer in that 
field. His course on “Theology and Psychiatry” was one of the most 
popular in the Seminary. In the realm of Philosophy of Religion, he 
was co-editor of the volume, Liberal Theology (1942) and contrib- 
uted to the sumposium The Theology of Paul Tillich (1952). He 
delivered the Ayer Lectures at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
in 1951 on Existentialism. 

Active in various forms of student work, he was Chairman of the 
Westminster Foundation at Columbia University from 1946-1950 
and served on the boards of a number of organizations for schools 
and colleges. Both as Dean of Students and professor he was much 
sought after as a counselor ; and having continually at heart the prob- 
lems and well-being of students, he was always generous in the time 
he devoted to them. 

In the joint programs for the M. A. and Ph.D. in Religion, he 
played a significant role. He help to formulate policy and attracted 
a large number of students whose theses he supervised. To Seminary 
committees he contributed wisdom and sympathetic understanding, 
while to our common life he added a note of concern for truth and 
genuineness. 

Saddened by the tragedy of a promising career so abruptly ended, 
the Faculty mourns the loss of a colleague both admired and beloved 
and extends to his bereaved family their affection and sympathy. 





Cyril Richardson is the Washburn Professor of Church History. 
He gave this minute on February 2, 1955, to the faculty meeting. 
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Hope — A Sermon 
David E. Roberts 


Dr. Moffatt’s translation of Romans 5:3ff reads: “We triumph 
even in our troubles, knowing that trouble produces endurance, en- 
durance produces character and character produces hope—a hope 
which never disappoints us, since God’s love floods our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit which has been given to us.” 

Notice that the sequence which ends with hope, begins with trouble. 
Yet today many people feel that the only way they can keep up with 
their hopes is to believe that trouble will not come—or at least that 
it will not befall them. To be sure, as events make it increasingly 
difficult to swallow glowing predictions about the future, many of 
our contemporaries have shifted the argument a bit. One now hears 
scientists, political orators and even some preachers recommend 
what they call “the long view”. They remind us that man has only 
recently appeared upon the planet, that he is just beginning to learn 
how to control nature and himself; and they promise that if we 
can rise far enough above the present scene of bloodshed, hatred 
and peril, we shall see that everything is going to turn out all right 
after all. 

But even this new twist refuses to face tribulation squarely. In- 
stead, it urges us to get away from daily events as far as possible. 
Thus it tacitly admits that optimism is really useless to the man who 
must come to grips immediately with persecution, bondage or death. 
At its worst, it leaves us well-fed Americans saying to the rest of the 
world: “We have been let in on the secret of world progress. Pro- 
vided we are allowed to retain our prosperity, power and comfort, 
we can fix everything up. Look at our technology; look at our eco- 
nomic efficiency. If the rest of the world will co-operate instead of 
throwing obstacles in our path, we can do the job.” And we are hurt 
when some Europeans and Asiatics fail to share our kind of confi- 
dence. 

Insofar as this mentality still prevails, it shows how much we need 
to take to heart St. Paul’s words. Undoubtedly he had in mind here 
the kind of physical hardships and imprisonments which he himself 
underwent. Indeed, it is sobering to realize how much of the Bible 
was written by men who were cut off from health, from loved ones, 
from homeland and from freedom. But all such instances of trouble 
fall into perspective when they are seen by men who know the mean- 
ing of being cut off from God—and restored to God. 

Sometimes it is only in the midst of misfortune that we realize 
fully the value of what we have lost. It is when we are sick that we 
realize what it means to be healthy; it is after a loved one has been 
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stricken that we realize quite how much we love him; it is when we 
have no zest for work that we realize how joyful creative work can 
be; it is after a nation has lost its freedom that it realizes how price- 
less freedom is. So, too, we can understand the longing, the restless- 
ness of man only as an awareness, outside the closed gates of Para- 
dise, of the value of fellowship with God which he has lost. St. Paul 
begins with tribulation because it is man’s lot. It is true of man as 
man that he must live by hope, if he is to live at ail. And the super- 
ficiality of optimism can finally be traced back to a forgetfulness of 
our origin. Instead of trying to bolster confidence by pretending that 
we human beings can make the future secure, what we really need 
is a return to that creative power which has set us in the world. 

Yet some may feel that we have not given a complete account. It 
is true that Christian faith stands in sharp contrast with both opti- 
mism and despair. But are there not other ways of avoiding these 
two pitfalls? Is it not the case that some of the finest people we know 
are able to face tribulation, even though they do not embrace Chris- 
tianity? Undoubtedly, we must admit this, and perhaps a sort of 
Stoic courage is the only viable alternative to Christianity for a 
thoughtful person today. St. Paul makes a place for courage within 
his sequence when he speaks of endurance. What he has in mind 
here is a manly fortitude and constancy in holding out under the 
trials of life. But it is important to recognize the difference between 
courage inside and outside the framework of Christian faith. In both 
cases courage is admirable. But when it falls outside belief in God, 
the only form it can take involves a certain withdrawal into the self. 
The Stoic must simply resolve to maintain his own integrity no mat- 
ter what the day may bring. Because he has no hope that the trag- 
edies of life can be transmuted by a redemption which comes from 
beyond himself, he must regard “sticking it out” as an end in it- 
self, On the other hand, Christian endurance is never mere endur- 
ance. It is able to remain patient, without hurry and without panic, 
because it believes in a God who works redemptively not only in the 
midst of our trials, but beyond them. From this standpoint, the 
Christian has a firmer confidence in man than has enyone else. He 
is able to believe that men can learn, can change, can enter into un- 
derstanding because he is, so to speak, forbidden to regard the hu- 
man race as hopelessly incurable. 

It is against such a background that we must seek to understand 
St. Paul’s next word: “Character”—or what might be called “tested 
experience”. Perhaps the best way to grasp his meaning is to think, 
by way of contrast, of what we call the hardened character. One of 
the major problems involved in growing older is that it becomes so 
easy to assume that we have now learned what to expect of life. So 
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many illusions have been shattered, so many doors have been closed, 
so much experience has flowed under the bridge, that we are finally 
compelled to face the facts. Above all, we are compelled to swallow 
the distasteful knowledge that the facts are not going to change in 
any radical or miraculous way. For example, when I was a boy I 
was taught that there could never be another war, that human slavery 
was a thing of the past, that mankind was becoming increasingly en- 
lightened and kindly, and that as long as Mr. Hoover was alive there 
was nothing to worry about. I also thought that one could obtain 
answers to the great philosophical and religious questions merely by 
studying hard and by becoming more mature. 

Undeniably there is always the danger that cumulative experience 
will lead to world-weariness and hardening, and if we persist in 
setting our hopes upon particular guarantees and demands, this is 
almost inevitably the outcome. There are no finite hopes. which are 
not shatterable; and if this is the end of the story, then to become 
mature and to become hopeless are the same thing. Yet St. Paul 
speaks of a type of character which has learned that everything is 
not lost if we fail to gain some particular end. He speaks of the sort 
of man who—perhaps in the very depths of despair—has found 
fellowship with a power stronger than his despair. No doubt it is 
dangerous to cite physical illness as an example at this point. Yet 
I have been told by persons who have entered into suffering that 
one ordinarily begins by feeling that life will be completely shat- 
tered if one does not get well. At this point physical recovery is made 
virtually equivalent with salvation. But in the end, the person can- 
not meet his iliness triumphantly and with inner relaxation until he 
has learned to define salvation in God’s terms instead of his own. 
Sometimes this represents the turning point which actually leads to 
physical recovery. But even when complete recovery is impossible, 
the difference between a serene and a defeated invalid depends upon 
the same factor. 

The truth we are now trying to grasp is always difficult to fathom. 
I can hardly blame anyone for feeling that religious trust seems like 
cultivating indifference toward temporal goods. Yet, if it really 
meant that, we would have to renounce it. Surely in the presence of 
tyranny it is wrong to relinquish one’s own rights, the welfare of 
loved ones, the security of our nation. Surely we must fix our hopes 
upon promoting earthly justice and peace. Surely the presence of a 
sort of dogged resolution may be an indispensable factor in making 
their realization more likely. Why say, then, that the Christian must 
be ready to relinquish any specific claims? Why say that he must be 
ready to accept life from God no matter what may happen? 

The answer, of course, is that everybody works for finite temporal 
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goals, but that the presence of faith makes a crucial difference as to 
how one works for them. Picture the sort of person who feels that 

he should be able to control life. He counts on certain things, he in- 

sists on his rights, he approaches existence with the attitude that 

he must demand and seize whatever he is likely to obtain. 

The first thing that impresses me about such men is that, although 
they may be able to take calculated risks, they cannot be venture- 
some in a really creative way. Unlike the discoverer, the artist, and 
the man of faith, they never set forth not knowing where they are 
coming out. Therefore, they never lay themselves open to hitherto 
unimagined perspectives. They cannot tap any new sources of power. 
They cannot witness, by their lives, to the reality of a divine creat- 
ivity in the world. They live by rigid axioms and by absolute pro- 
nouncements, because if life is to be controlled, it must be closed 
and fixed. 

The other thing that impresses me about such men is that they are 
almost always bitter. They feel that somehow life has cheated them. 
They have tried to get enough power so that nobody can take advan- 
tage of them; yet the more power they obtain, the more vulnerable 
they are. Above all, they are terribly solitary because they have shut 
themselves up in a fortress of possessions, attainments and claims 
where the releasing breath of the Spirit cannot enter. 

In contrast, the man of faith knows—even as he works for hu- 
man betterment—that any of his claims may be taken from him. He 
knows that ruin can come—illness, imprisonment, the devastation of 
his country, bereavement, death. But he also knows that even in the 
midst of such ruin God does not withdraw himself from us. This 
sometimes means that he can find ways of working, in prison camps, 
amidst bombed cities, and against all odds, where others give up. It 
sometimes means that because of his hope in God, he also is able to 
retain earthly hopes, where others have none of any kind. 

But the main point, the surprising point, is that the Christian at- 
titude is actually more realistic. For it is an inescapable fact that the 
most precious things in life cannot be reached by seizing and demand- 
ing at all. Think of the love of a wife or a child. Think of the en- 
joyment of beauty. Think of friendship. Think of the discovery of 
truth. Think of the forgiveness of God. The instant we demand 
these things, they disappear. And I can see no hope for Western 
society until we learn once again to put things which cannot be ob- 
tained by seizure at the top of our scale of values. What we really 
need for a restoration of morale is not some shot in the arm that 

will keep us working efficiently. What we really need is the assur- 
ance that, despite the perils which surround us, and despite the mys- 
tery of death which stands at the end of the road, we belong to a 
fellowship within which we can find abundant life. 
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This is the only sort of hope which never disappoints us. It is the 
presence of God’s love flooding our hearts as a gift. If it is a gift, 
does that mean that there is nothing we can do about it? Must we 
say that some people receive it as a matter of good luck, while others 
miss through bad luck? My answer is to ask how much it depends 
on you when you fall in love, or when you possess a given talent. 
Certainly it is false to say that these things are produced by effort. 
Try falling in love or acquiring artistic talent by effort some time. 
But it is equally false to say that what we do makes no difference. 
A man can turn away from love, like the Late George Apley, in or- 
der to find a wealthy wife. A man can fritter away his abilities in- 
stead of bringing them to fruition. Similarly Christian hope comes 
to us as a gift, but we can turn away from it and we can fritter it 
away. To accept the gift is to remain faithful through hours of dark- 
ness. To accept the gift is to place all our earthly tribulations and 
triumphs in God’s keeping. 

Does trust in Him mean, then, that we are no longer affected by 
earthly disappointments? Does it mean that we have retired to some 
mystical haven where nothing temporal can faze us? Obviously not. 
What it does mean is that, after all false expectations have been 
abandoned, we still cannot give up on the human race because God 
has not given up on us. It means that, although we attach full weight 
to every tragedy and evil, we find no combination so ruinous that the 
only honest thing is to abandon trust in God. Let us put this to a test. 
Let us make a list, in imagination, of one thing after another which 
might be taken from us. At what point would we be compelled to 
say that human existence is a gruesome accident instead of a gift 
from God? The New Testament is far ahead of us, for it is already 
standing at the extreme end of the list where man confronts death. 
At this point everything is taken away from us. And it is precisely 
in the face of death that the Christian faith has already known that 
to abandon hope is to abandon love. 

The real core of our belief in eternal life is not the anticipation of 
some condition which we can specify and imagine. At this point 
Christians have always needed to be on their guard against illusions 
—even selfish, egocentric illusions. Our hope is one which never 
disappoints because it cannot be undermined by the outcome of fu- 
ture events—that is to ‘say, it cannot be undermined by time at all. 
The presence of God, of which the Apostle speaks, is the presence 
of an eternal love. It is only on this basis that we enter into a fel- 
lowship which is not destroyed by death. Surely, then, if we ever 
cease to hope for mankind, if we ever cease to believe that com- 
munion with God is man’s destiny, in that same instant we have 
ceased to love. 











The sequence with which we began ends by pointing our gaze be- 
yond time. Yet every step in the sequence is rooted in present ex- 
perience—trouble, endurance, character, hope. Each of these steps is 
seen in the light of what God has already done for us in Christ. 
What we believe about life and what we believe about the end of life 
are the same thing. Creation and Resurrection come from one and 
the same God. And therefore the “new life” in Christ is always both 
a return and a transfiguration. It is restoration of a fellowship which 
God has always offered; yet it is also entrance into a “new” fellow- 
ship where we really find ourselves, and other men, and God as 
though for the first time. 





A large number of full manuscripts of sermons were found in Dr. 
Roberts’ study after his death. The one printed here was. chosen by 
Mrs. Roberts as speaking most directly to his students and friends. 
The sermon was originally preached at a Sunday service in James 
Chapel, and in slightly different form was the basis for two morn- 
ing Chapel talks last year. It is reprinted from the November 30, 
1953 issue of Christianity and Crisis. The author is indebted to a 
chapter in Homo Viator by Gabriel Marcel for some of the ideas 
expressed in this sermon. 


The David E. Roberts Memorial Collection 


Many alumni and friends of Union Seminary have expressed 
a desire to join in contributing to a memorial in honor of 
Dr. David E. Roberts, together with members of the faculty 
and student body. Accordingly, the David E. Roberts Mem- 
orial Collection of books in the field of psychiatry and re- 
ligion is being established, to be supervised by the Seminary 
Library, and to be provided for by gifts from those who 
would like to have a part in expressing their gratitude for 
the ministry and friendship of Dr. Roberts, and in honor- 
ing his memory. Dr. Roberts’ pioneering contribution of 
scholarship in this field is widely and gratefully recognized, 
and books from his own personal library are being graciously 
presented to the Seminary as the nucleus of the Collection. 
It may be expected that through the years the Roberts Col- 
lection will come to hold an increasingly significant place in 
the thought and life of Union Seminary. Alumni and friends 
are invited to send checks made payable to the Seminary, 
in care of Mr. Randolph Dyer, the treasurer. 
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Evangelism: A 


New Experiment 





George F. MacLeod 


In Iona Abbey, in Scotland, our finest mediaeval carving is the 
recumbent figure of an Abbot. Abbot Mackinnon must have been a 
remarkable man. For there is an omission on the stone. While the 
date of his birth is clearly carved, there comes just a line incised fol- 
lowed by a blank space where the old monks failed to put the date 
of his death. Thus Mackinnon was a remarkable man: so remarkable 
that they splendidly memorialised him when he was still hale and 
hearty. 

Within Winchester Cathedral, England, there is another remark- 
able memorial. This one is a Chantry: a complete little chapel, twelve 
feet high and ten feet long; roofed and all; and nestling beneath 
one of the great pillars. What makes this remarkable? Well, while all 
the other chantries in the Cathedral were defaced by Cromwell’s mob, 
this one was not touched. It still retains all the old Mediaeval splen- 
dour. How did this one escape the mob? It was the already three 
hundred years old tomb of William of Wykeham, founder of Win- 
chester College and of New College Oxford. One of Cromwell’s of- 
ficers was of that foundation ; and while he had entered the Cathedral 
to destroy, there were limits when he came to his own beloved found- 
er’s tomb. So he drew his sword and defended this chantry from 
his own mob. A nice blend, you will agree, between Progress and Tra- 
dition. 








George F. MacLeod is the first Harry Emerson Fosdick Visit- 
ing Professor. He is the founder and leader of the Iona Community, 
Scotland. Dr. MacLeod has also been one of the leaders of the 
Ministers Workshop for alumni in January 1955. This article is his 
inaugural address at a special service in James Chapel on October 
26, 1954. 
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It is a great joy to stand here, inaugurated, as the first Visiting 
Professor of the Harry Emerson Fosdick Foundation. A joy in that 
the man memorialised is still hale and hearty in our midst. It is a 
lasting proof that Abbct Fosdick is a remarkable man. This Pro- 
fessorship means, in more living outline than of stone, that there is a 
permanent blank space. His name will never now be rounded off. And 
wherein lies his greatness? Surely in his genius to conserve the old 
traditions and yet to break new ground. He has wielded well a 
spiritual sword to cut down the accretions that were smothering truth. 
But he has always stood guard against excesses where the eternal 
loyalties were threatened. How many must be grateful for his cour- 
age and his balance. 

There are many priviledges that attach to this Professorship. The 
most prized to me, perhaps, is that it is a Traveling Foundation. 
Thus, in your name and his, I shall be meeting the Alumni as far 
south as Texas; as central as Chicago; as west as San “ra~ ‘sco and 
as north as Vancouver and Montreal. And what sh- ~~ infidently 
expect to find? What but the very genius of Unio ©“ wie ability to 
stand by the old traditions and yet to break new gr _ nd. 

What, then, shall we be telling them? I do not doubt my successors 
will follow me at least in this, in seeking to report conclusions each 
from our own land. For it is not for us to comment on your problems. 
Yet, such is the commonality of our united world, that our comments 
may occasionally equate your need. Already I have found that to 
speak in Fairlawn is to have been to Church in Wimbledon: to have 
visited East Harlem is to be as much at home as in wild Clydeside. 
What, in these terms, shall I essentially report out of Scotland? Just 
this. If we are to come level wih our need, our emphasis should 
veer toward the new experiment at the risk of the old tradition. I 
personally subscribe the difference that someone has alleged between 
America and Britain; that faced with a new idea in Britain we often 
say ‘Why ?’, whereas you say ‘Why not?’ It is but common to us both 
that Evangelism is the need. For us, perhaps more than you, we must 
examine the conditions of Evangelism. 


Preaching the Gospel is not Enough 


Still among us there are too many that simplify, saying, let the 
word be preached and social responses are inevitable. But I wonder. 
When in South Africa two years ago, I was billed to speak in Durban 
town hall on the Social Implications of the Faith. Up came an old 
Ulsterman in the vestibule, imploring me that ‘I must preach the 
Gospel red hot’: and complaining that only one minister was left in 
Durban preaching the Gospel red hot. “Yes,” I said, I hoped to preach 
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the Gospel red hot. I hoped to speak of its social implication. “What 
do you mean by that?” he snapped, his voice seething with sus- 
picion. “Well,” I said, “All men are made in the image of God: 
all men have stamped upon them, at least in prophecy, the dignity of 
Christ.” “Yes, that is the Gospel,” he conceded. “Then what,” I 
asked, “Are you doing about the fourteen thousand Africans and 
Indians who have no roof over their heads in Durban tonight?” 
“Them?” he retorted, “I wish the whole damned lot were sunk in 
the Harbour.” I am sorry. The expletive is essential to convey his 
guilt suppressed. That man had the Gospel; but somehow the social 
imperative had not won through. 


The Church Pattern Not Enough 


But someone here protests. That is not typical. That old Ulsterman 
was some old pietist sheep that had lost the way ; and we all lose the 
way so... “‘r’ §, Yet, if in comelier clothes, he was typical of too 
many st: Scotland. Evangelical conviction is still too widely 
wedded to & 41 levity. So I shall go on to report that of course it 
is true, with u-as with you, that we have gone further; we have re- 
covered a deeper doctrine of the Church in Evangelism. It is the wit- 
ness of the corporate that spells out the true pattern. We 
rally the congregation; we visit the parish of the whole people of 
God. Here surely is the corporate witness that must issue, we argue, 
in social concerns. We even get excited and glimpse a total church re- 
vival that will surely challenge our day. 

But again I wonder. And again I must go to South Africa. For 
in South Africa also I glimpsed the splendid thing that we in Scot- 
land lamely seek after if haply we might find it, glimpsed it in the 
witness of our blood brothers in Calvin, the Dutch Reformed Church. 
Now don’t get that Church wrong. There is not a shadow of charla- 
tanry among them. They are, within the ecclesia, the reflection of the 
Church in what Scotland once was and what we pray she may again 
become within the ecclesia. 

For daily family prayers are still the rule among them; and the 
great Sacramental occasions. With Fridays of preparation and Mon- 
days of thanksgiving, they are indeed our contemporary ancestors. 
Strong doctrinal preaching too is the demand and acceptance of their 
people: they have not yet fallen for our playful sermonetes—what 
someone has called our ‘paddles round Patmos with Paul’. Further, 
their Church generosity, per capita, beggars our record. And their 
zest for evangelism—for foreign missions. Oh no, not to some far 
Melanesian Island where they might escape the challenge of their 
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neighbors, but among the Africans of their own sad continent. Do you 
know that annually they inspire more young men and women to de- 
vote their lives to evangelizing the Africans than all the other prot- 
estant denominations in South Africa put together? While their 
hospitality to strangers like myself even over-tops your own. Such 
and such is an Ecclessia that any of us might envy; that is as an 
Ecclesia within itself. 

And it is this Church that probably influences its government more 
directly than in any country of Europe, save Spain. It is this Church 
that has greater opportunity to pattern a theocracy than has even Italy. 
And yet it is this Church that is responsible for more reactionary po- 
litical constructions towards its citizens than in any other corner of 
our western culture. Thus and secondly some of us in Scotland realize 
that somehow it is not enough simply to restore within itself the pat- 
tern of Ecclesia. 


Duty as Christians and Duty as Citizens 


What then is the one thing necessary? What is the extended need, 
when individualist evangelism proves fault and even Church evan- 
gelism partial? In our land there are more who believe that we must 
rigorously examine a concept that has found too full an acceptance 
in our midst. I refer to the relationship between our duty as Chris- 
tians and our duty as citizens, That this division is valid, no man of 
sense would deny. What concerns us is lest it become invalidated 
and degenerate into an escape hatch from the right pressure of obed- 
ience. For consider how near it can become to a dichotomy, when 
wrested from the hands of a responsible theologian. 

This point was well taken in a recent London play about the 
Resistance Movement in France during the last war. There was de- 
picted, in a mountain area near Annecy, the life of an Evangelical 
pastor consumed in his devotion to his flock. His witness, as a Chris- 
tian, was very great. His witness, as a citizen, was also honourable, 
for he was the leader of the Resistance. 

On him was billeted, the local Gestapo Officer, Captain. Kavallo. 
The occasion was the second anniversary of the Resistance. All mem- 
bers including our devoted Christian pastor were ordered to liquidate 
that night any German who might be billeted on them, And it was of 
course that night that the gallant Captain Kavallo, oblivious of the 
pastors double role, came to him to make a confession. 

This Gestapo officer admitted he came of a strict evangelical family 
in Germany. Every night of his youth he had attended family prayers. 
Even at that hour he knew his old mother would be praying for him, 
for he was the black sheep of the family. But now, so struck was he 
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at the daily witness of the pastor, that he had decided to capitulate 
to truth. His mother’s prayers prevailed. Might he have an interview 
that night with the pastor about his immortal soul? Fit subject for 
a drama; fit subject for a tragedy. Thus, the pastor argues, if I kill 
him tonight his soul goes to hell. But if, as a Christian, I am tonight 
God’s instrument of his salvation. . .then perhaps, his soul saved, I 
might fulfill my resistance duty as a citizen. 

He then has an inspiration. Captain Kavallo is billeted in a bunga- 
low in the garden. The pastor decides to put a bomb in the bungalow 
timed to go off at the hour of the interview in his house. Thus he will 
have fulfilled appearances at least, as a citizen, and his duty as a 
Christian. But his family protest. “You have only a revolver,’ they 
argue. ‘Ah, no,’ he whispers. ‘I have plenty of TNT behind the 
hymn books in the Sunday school cupboard.’ 

That is the end of Act 1: and any dramatist will agree that it is a 
good curtain. Now I need not tell you the rest of the play for my point 
is made, Ah well. . . I can tell you this. From that moment the play 
becomes roaring, seemy turgid modern farce. And I would much 
like to know whether the author, having reached so agonizing a 
curtain, decided it would not sell, lost interest and compiled instead 
good box office, or whether in fact he was preaching a quite devast- 
ing sermon to remind the Christian forces that if our tensions have 
in fact escaped into a simple dichotomy when it comes to the point 
then why after all should not everyone go turgid and all our morals 
go down. 

If you smiled when we came to the curtain of Act 1, let me assure 
you I also laughed when I saw the play. But let’s remember too that 
we have a saying in Scotland, “Ye maun laugh for ye daurna cry.’ 
We must laugh for we darent cry. And it may be that a very large 
number of folk whom we fail to convince with our evangelism, how- 
ever sincere, and our church techniques, however, laborious, may be 
standing back from full allegiance and regretfully standing back 
precisely because, in their eyes, when we claim to have the answers 
for the issues outside Ecclesia, we appear, when all is said, to be 
keeping our TNT behind the hymn books in the Sunday school 
cupboard. 


Breaking New Ground 


What is the road home? A long one. I close with two sign posts. 
In terms of our opening, might we say that one sign post points to 
the recovery of an old progression, the other to the recovery of an 
old tradition? 
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Firstly, nothing much will happen till we recover the Hebrew 
strain in our Faith. Our dichotomy stems from too great an absorp- 
tion with the Greeks. For the Greek, the idea was over there to be 
sought after if haply it might be found. For them, Salvation is at 
the end of the road. For them, the Spiriual is the final consum- 
mation. But for the Hebrew, now is the day of Salvation. For the 
Hebrew the place of the Spirit is not in the ideal; the place of the 
Spirit is in the blood—the blood as it courses not only through the 
Ecclesia but as it courses even now through the whole body politic. 
And unless the Spirit has free course now through the body politic, 
then not only does the body die, but the blood dries. Society moves 
towards catastrophe, and the spiritual forces move toward anemia. 


We must recover Wycliff’s translation of Salvation as Health; I 
am not advocating a social gospel in the sense that rightly breeds 
suspicion, I yield to none in my conviction that we must all be 
washed in the blood of the Lamb. But I claim that in Hebrew con- 
sciousness that means being immersed in the spirit of Jesus. For 
the blood is the residence of the Spirit. The Vertical of the Cross is 
indissolubly linked with the Horizontal. The second commandment 
(thou shalt love thy brother) is not only secondary, it is like unto 
the first (thou shalt love the Lord thy God). 


Recovering An Old Tradition 


But if that recovery would, in effect, break a new ground, how 
much also must we recover an old tradition! And this to save us the 
mistake of seeking motivation, for our social passions, from any 
promise that we shall see the Kingdom here on earth. The motive 
for radical social passion does not stem from anything that might 
happen here on earth, but from the obligation of obedience. The 
epistle that gives us sufficient validation is the Epistle to the He- 
brews. Though we do not see all things subject unto Him; we do see 
Jesus; crowned with honour and with glory. We must now live by 
faithful action; seeing Him who is invisible. 

Whether Jesus comes now, or whether He forebears, equally ur- 
gent is our social response. Do you know that as they came toward 
the year 1500 A.D. a literalist interpretation created a consiousness 
in the Church that Christ might come at any moment? Common 
sense might dicate the Church in such a consiousness would be pietist. 
Because Christ was due any time it would not have surprised us if 
they had been pietist; lacklustre in activist response. But they were 
not so. Actually what marked the decades preceding the completion of 
the thousand years was terrific Church activity. What to do? Para- 
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doxical as it may seem, it was the beginning of the building of the 
great Cathedrals . . . right across Europe. And why? That Jesus 
might have a beautiful place to come to. 

Cathedral building is not a mark of our day; nor our need. The 
Body that Jesus is raising up is not a Temple made with hands. The 
Body Jesus is raising today is a world community of men living in 
amity one with another. Yet, no doctrine of progressivism is needed 
to excite our social passions. We must labour and strive that Jesus 
may have a more beautiful Africa to come to; a more beautiful East 
Harlem; a more beautiful Glasgow. 

Now is the day of Salvation. This is the King’s business and it 
requireth haste. 

God grant the scattered Alumni of this place, with their genius 
for holding the old tradition and yet breaking new grounds, may 
be assisted at least in coming years by the future occupants of my 
chair. So will be kept green our gratitude to the man it recalls, 
who never fell for a negative tension, but by his balance bore much 
fruit. 


MINISTERS — AUTO DISPLAY PLATES 
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A—Red Gothic Cross, Black Background 
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C—White Gothic Cross, Red Background 
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Two new books on the 


World Council and its work 


THE EARLY CHURCH And The Coming Great Church 
A Search for the True Historical Basis of Christian Unity 
by JOHN KNOX 


A renowned New Testament scholar brings new thinking to one of 
the church’s most urgent problems: unity. Dr. Knox has spent many 
years in the study of this problem—and it was at Evanston that his ideas 
crystalized into the points set forth in this book. 

From his careful study and long experience he has concluded that 
creed, canon, and episcopal leadership—developed in the second century 


—are as essential to a united Christian Church as the living spirit of the 
first century. 


THE CHAPTERS: WuHen Was tHE CHurRcH UNITED? Diversity 
AND Division IN THE Earty CuurcH, THE SHARED Lire, THE Grow- 
Inc Unity, THE AUTHORITY OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 

A vital book for all who work to see the Church become one in a 
world which so greatly needs its undivided efforts. 


PustisHep Aprit 13 .... $2.50 


WHAT DID THE WORLD COUNCIL SAY TO YOU? 


An Interpretation of the Message of the Evanston Meeting 
by HAROLD A. BOSLEY 


An official delegate (as well as host pastor) here interprets the 
technical official documents coming from Evanston. With penetrating 
insight, Dr. Bosley sifts the reports and messages to reveal the affirma- 
tions—and the challenges—that the official documents set forth. 
THE CHAPTERS:To Our Fettow CHRISTIANS AND FELLOW MEN 
EvEeRYWHERE, We Are UNITED, You SHALL Be My Witnesses, Be 
Doers oF THE Worn, Live PEACEABLY wiITH ALL, Let Us Hotp True 
to WHat WE Have ATTAINED, Gop Is at Work IN You. 

Here is help for every man and woman who wants to hear and re- 
spond to the challenge of the World Council—to see more clearly the 
difficult tasks ahead. An important book for all who seek to understand 
and to implement what the Second Assembly said to men everywhere. 


$2.00 


at all bookstores & ABINGDON PRESS 




















For Henry Sloane Coffin 


Minute to New York Presbytery 


Henry P. Van Dusen 


A sudden heart failure, a brief illness and a peaceful end shortly 
before dawn on Thanksgiving Day (November 25) 1954 have taken 
from the Church of Christ one of its most talented, devoted, and 
useful leaders of this century, and from this Presbytery its senior 
member in years of continuous service, for many their most revered 


and best beloved comrade and counselor within the Ministry of Jesus 
Christ. 


II 


Henry Sloane Coffin entered life endowed with gifts which might 
well have been the envy and the undoing of an ambitious man. A 
mind of first quality which, tempered by exacting training and con- 
tinuously replenished from the best of the world’s knowledge and 
culture, moved with unassuming competence and confidence through 
nearly the whole field of mankind’s interests. A physique of remark- 
able resilience, though not athletic, kept fit for the most taxing de- 
mands by a convinced and easy self-discipline; a spirit attuned to 
loveliness in nature and in human thought and character, gay with 
humor and sharp in wit, and sensitive to the beauty of holiness; a 
heritage of privilege and honor and strong tradition of service to the 
commonweal. 

All these, from earliest boyhood, were consecrated to one high 
purpose—the service of Christ through His Church in its ministry. To 
recount the fruits of that commitment would be to range through 
almost the whole of the major concerns of his day. The small volume 
presented him on his retirement from the Presidency of Union Sem- 
inary in 1945, This ministry: The Contribution of Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin, spoke of his devotion to his beloved Alma Mater, Yale University, 
on whose Corporation he was a central figure for over twenty years; 
of his ministry to youth which took him each year until his death 
into the pulpits of the leading universities, colleges and schools of the 
land; of his services to Christian education, as a trustee of Atlanta 
University and President of the Board of Robert College, Constan- 
tinople, and as Chairman of the Oxford World Conference Section 
on Church and Education; of his upbuilding of Union Seminary 
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as its President, which lifted it to preeminence among schools of 
theology in the world and made him, at his retirement, the recognized 
leader of theological education in North America ; of his contributions 
to Christian thought through his writing—more than a score of vol- 
umes ; of his life-long insistence upon all truth as of God and the duty 
as well as right of the human mind to seek and speak that truth at 
whatever embarrassment to prejudice or tradition which marked him 
as true liberal but, as he would always insist, an “evangelical liberal” 
or, better a “liberal evangelical”; of his unswerving though always 
temperate championing of the rights and needs of those neglected or 
ill-treated by society, and his strong emphasis on the concern and 
relevance of Christian Faith for social rebuilding; of his services to 
the developing movement for Christian Unity; of his formative in- 
fluence upon generation after generation of oncoming ministers who 
were welcomed into his friendship and into the strength of his min- 
istry ; above all, of his preeminent ieadership in every respect of the 
parish ministry. 


III 


Henry Coffin’s loyalty was given to the Universal Chuch of Christ. 
He belonged to the whole Church throughout the world. That Church 
in all its branches and agencies will mourn his loss and rise at this 
hour to thank God for what He has been pleased to give for its en- 
richment and correction through this tireless and devoted servant. 

But he continued as he had begun, a minister of the Church of 
Christ, Presbyterian U. S. A. To this household of faith of his fathers 
in which he had been reared and which had commissioned him in be- 
half of all the Churches for the wider ministry, his special affection 
and concern were given. For its enlightenment and purification, he 
toiled unwearyingly. As a young man, he had witnessed his Church’s 
shameful disvowal of truth under the charge of heresy. His intimate 
acquaintance with Presbyterianism in Scotland furnished him per- 
spective on the struggles in American Presbyterianism but caused 
him grief at the stubbornnesss and blindness of the child which would 
not learn from its parent’s painful education. 

He was a central figure in preserving the Presbyterian Church’s 
dual loyalty to truth and to unity in the nineteen-twenties. None 
worked more assiduously, or with larger skill born of knowledge and 
wisdom, to heal its wounds. None rejoiced more profoundly to see 
the breaches transcended. To its unity, within its own fellowship and 
with other churches, especially of the Reformed heritage, he gave his 
best thought and energies. He labored with a patience which was never 
easy for him to effect its union with the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and then to reunite is own severed branches. His Church’s choice of 
him as its Moderator brought him a satisfacton far deeper than per- 
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sonal recognition; he hailed it as a sign of the triumph of wisdom 
and charity in this fellowship of his love. 


IV 


Of all these labors in behalf of Christ and His Church across the 
years, among the closest observers and most intimate comrades were 
his friends of this Presbytery. 

He was ordained to the Ministry in the Presbytery of New York 
on May 2, 1900. At the time of his death his name most appropriately 
led its roll in unbroken membership, as his mind and spirit had for 
so many of those 54 years led its thought and its progress as its most 
distinguished presbyter. A year after his ordination, the new con- 
gregation which he had gathered in an abandoned fish-market was 
organized as the Bedford Park Church, the stone for its edifice se- 
cured from the excavations of the Jerome reservoir for the expense 
of trucking. 

In October 1905, he became pastor of Madison Avenue; and there 
revived and strengthened an ailing parish to make it known through- 
out the length and breadth of Protestantism as one of the great 
churches of our day. The bringing of its East Side Chapel congre- 
gation into union with the parent church on Madison Avenue, the 
bold abolition of pew-rents to the dismay of not a few of its financial 
pillars, the erection of its ten-story Church House with gyms and 
bowling-alleys and swimming pool and residences for an ever ex- 
panding staff—all these are familar history to this Presbytery ; all, at 
the time, pioneered new advances for countless other parishes to 
follow. 

More important than the changes which the world noted, the 
source of their possibility and the power-house for their success was 
that matchless many-sided ministry to the minds and souls of men— 
peerless preacher, unsurpassed leader of worship, diligent scholar, 
skilled administrators, trusted statesman, tireless pastor. American 
students in Scotland in the mid-twenties were told that Henry Sloane 
Coffin was universally recognized as the foremost all around min- 
ister of our time. What higher tribute could be voiced? 

In Presbytery, he fulfilled the responsibilities of member with 
assiduous fidelity. However pressing his duties at Union Seminary 
or elsewhere, almost every meeting found him in his place. He was 
fond of contrasting two colleagues in theological teaching, one of 
whom had been tried for heresy; while the other, though far more 
radical in his scholarly conclusions as a humble and revered member 
of this same Presbytery, never once was challenged as to orthodoxy. 
“Most heresy trials” he would insist, “are due more to bad manners 
than to bad theology.” 

For twenty-four years, from 1914 to 1938, he guided the Pres- 
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bytery’s expanding services to this fast-growing metropolis as Chair- 
man of its Church Extension Committee. Although he never held 
its Moderatorship, whenever issues of special importance were to 
come before General Assembly, he was unfailingly sought as one of 
its commissioners. He was its recognized spokesman and representa- 
tive in all major affairs of the Church. 

To unnumbered ministers, younger and older, in this Presbytery 
and far beyond its bounds, he w-s above all else at once their ideal 
for their own life’s work and their trusted confidant and advisor in 
the most baffling and intimate concerns of their work and their lives. 
One of the most eminent in that long succession which had their 
training under his tutelage and then went on, in his life-long friend- 
ship, to foremost leadership in Christ’s Church voiced the tribute of 
countless others: “He was the admiration of all of us, the model of 
many of us, the despair of some of us.” To them all, he was a “Rev- 
erend Father in God.” 


Vv 


For all who knew revered and loved him, far greater than the 
achievements of his career, was its secret and source, spirit of the 
man himself. 

Unsparing of time and thought in counsel and friendliness ; quick 
and acute and usually sure and sound in insight and judgment; utter- 
ly free of pretense of jealously or pettiness, of self-seeking ; impatient 
of stuffiness or pomposity or egoism in men or institutions, but un- 
derstanding toward genuine perplexity or confusion; held in true 
perspective by an often delightful and sometimes devastating sense 
of humor ; never for one moment attempting to measure the effective- 
ness of word or act but, after the pattern of the sower in our Lord’s 
parable, scattering good seed with prodigal abandon on every kind 
of soil; day-in-and-day-out he revealed the mysteries of God and 
ministered the things of Christ and the gifts of His Spirit to men 
and women and children of all stations and outlooks and circum- 
stances, transmitting by irresistible contagion a faith, clear, strong, 
secure. His faith in God was “through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” Many 
would confess that their faith in God-in-Christ was through this man 
of God and bondsman of Christ. 

With many a person the deeper nuances of attitude are revealed 
by the words to which he almost naturally and frequently has recourse. 
In Henry Coffin’s habitual vocabulary, among such wellworn words 
were these—in human relations, “comradeliness”; in personal be- 
havior, “integrity” ; in thought, “loyalty to truth” ; in faith, “evangel- 
ical.” 
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As a comparatively young man, he dedicated an early volume of 
lectures “to the memory of an endearing teacher and enlightening 
friend, now with God . . . who taught students to read widely, to 
face questions with an open mind, to despise cant and be ashamed 
of laziness, to seek them that are without rather than to please them 
that are within, to be careful for nothing but loyalty to Christ; and 
who saw in his friends excellencies neither they nor others saw, and 
which for his sake they would fain attain.” What he reverenced in 
one of his beloved Scottish mentors and friends, he became in his own 
mature life; these are almost precisely the words with which we 
would speak in his memory. 

But, in any characterization of him, however fragmentary and 
inadequate, the final thought can, never be of this man, but of Him 
to Whom he sought to direct all who turned toward him. In his 
own favorite description of the vocation to which he was wholly 
given: 
“Seeing we have this ministry, as we have received mercy, we 

faint not . . .For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the 

Lord; and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.” 

Thanks be to God for this servant of Jesus Christ. 





Henry P. Van Dusen is President of the Seminary and Roosevelt 
Professor of Systematic Theology. He delivered this Minute to the 
New York Presbytery on January 11, 1955. 
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Music in the 
Protestant 
Tradition 


Archibald T. Davison 





“Church music” is but one of a number of similar terms we use to 
describe the musical literature associated with religious ideas. All 
these terms have one feature in common; they all presuppose the 
presence of a text, and without a text there can be no distinction 
between the sacred and the secular, Instrumental music, particularly 
organ music of a sober character such as is often found in the 
service prelude, may properly be described as “churchly”. But the 
absence of an identifying text makes it impossible to list it as either 
sacred or secular. It remains, simply, instrumental music. 


Separation of Words & Music 


Since the greater part of church music is vocal, many difficulties 
arise from a failure to grasp the fact that words and music are not 
one and indivisible ; that each has its peculiar properties, limitations, 
and prerogatives, and that each generates its own individual type of 
ideas, not to be confused with those of its partner. That words and 
music are separate entities and that they operate in different ways 
is shown by the contrasting reaction of the listener to music on the 
one hand, and to words on the other. A man of ordinary intelligence, 
having read to him an outrageously sentimental poem, will find that 
only his sense of humor is engaged. But unless he has been trained 
to some degree in the canons of musical taste, when he listens to an 





Archibald T. Davison is Professor Emeritus of Music at Har- 
vard University. He gave a series of three lectures at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary during November 1954 on “Music in the Protes- 
tant Tradition.” This article consists of excerpts from Dr. Davison’s 
lectures. Mr. James I. Borden, Assistant to Dr. Porter in the School 
of Sacred Music, made the selections. 
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equally sentimental piece of music it is quite likely that he may ex- 
perience the strongest emotional perturbations. 

The functions of words and music, furthermore, are quite separate 
and distinct. Words supply a rational substance and a rythmic 
underlay for the music. Music, in its turn, capitalizes on these and 
contributes its own particular grace, elevating the imaginative and 
emotional content of the words to a height to which, by themselves, 
they could not attain. The ideas projected by words originate in the 
intellect; they are, or intend to be explicit. The ideas belonging to 
music originate in the imagination and have no precise meaning. 

The failure of the layman to grasp the difference between ideas 
expressed in words and those put forth by the accompanying vocal 
music has resulted in a deal of unreasoned opinion which centers in 
the conviction that there are not, really, two ideas involved, but only 
a single comprehensive one embracing both words and music. One 
corrolary of this fallacy appears in the notion that once music has 
been fitted to sacred words the music itself thereby becomes sacro- 
sanct. So, it is often felt that the mere joining of a Biblical text, 
shall we say, to music, imparts to that music a specifically sacred 
character which is intrinsic, which does not arise from any association 
of ideas, but which is an acquired property persisting even when a 
secular text is substituted for the sacred one. In other words, the 
music seems to have literally absorbed the idea and spirit of the 
sacred words to such an extent that it, like the text itself, must be 
viewed as inspired. I am sure that by many worshipers Malotte’s 
banal and sentimental setting of the Lord’s Prayer is thought to be 
as much entitled to reverence as the words themselves. 

For some obscure reason the shock experienced by the worshiper 
when he hears a worldly text united to the music of a familiar hymn 
or anthem is conspicuously absent when the reverse operation is 
employed ; that is, when a sacred text is substituted for a well-known 
secular one set to equally well-known secular music. It often hap- 
pens that a piece of music becomes so popular and so frequently 
performed in public that it inevitably finds its way into the church 
with, of course, a change of text. Inasmuch as familiarity in any 
degree seems to be no bar to transfers of this kind, it is a pity that 
publishers do not draw on really good secular music such as “I Hear 
the Soft Note” from Patience or “In Friendship’s Name” from Jol- 
anthe, selections which are certainly familiar, which are, apparently, 
immortals, and which as music are depressingly superior to Sullivan’s 
contributions to the hymnal and to anthem literature. 

But the most damaging and pervasive aspect of the confusion be- 
tween the quite independent ideas set forth by music and by words 
is the insistence of the worshiper that the music of his favorite an- 
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them exercises on him a positive moral uplift; that it does, indeed, 
drive his spiritual thermometer soaring sometimes almost to the boil- 
ing point. The emotional impact of music is, of course, unques- 
tioned, but one would hesitate to attempt to chart the course taken by 
emotion stirred up by any music under any circumstances. If it is 
not agreed that there is any emotion which can be definitely described 
as religious, then certainly the worshiper is on shaky ground when 
he asserts that his church music benefits him spiritually. As an 
early eighteenth-century preacher declared—and his words have 
more point today, even, than when they were uttered—‘Music is a 
two-edged sword, capable of quelling the passions, so of giving a 
mortal wound to virtue and religion, and therefore should always 
be in sober hand.” 

Now the real difficulty is that the worshiper accepts his hymn or 
anthem as a unit, forgetting that he does not react with equal prompt- 
ness to the impact of words.and of music. Music, being concerned 
primarily with sense, will strike immediately at the emotions, while 
words, which must first be acted on by the intellect before they can 
produce any emotional result, come to life much more slowly. So it 
is that the effect of the anthem, in particular, may be primarily if 
not exclusively an emotional one arising from the mere sound of 
the music. Although the church-goer would be unwilling to admit 
it, the truth is that the most pious intentions of a religious text may 
be utterly defeated by music; and if one is looking to his church 
music for spiritual assurance he had best put his reliance squarely on 
the words. 


Reappraisal Needed 


Most perceptive observers of the present state of Protestant church 
music would agree, I believe, that there ought to be a reappraisal 
of many of its features and especially of the music itself. Discontent 
with the music of worship seems to be perennial. The literature of 
the Middle Ages contains many bitter and even intemperate out- 
bursts against it, and since that time, right up to the present, church 
music has been under fairly steady indictment. 

Here, for example, is the complaint of a medieval cleric: “Does 
such oxen bellowing belong in the church? Is it believed that God 
can be graciously inclined by such an uproar? 

Now whether these protests be ancient or relatively modern, vio- 
lent or restrained, they have four features in common: first, they 
contain much that is pertinent! to the church music of this day; sec- 
ond, they tilt mainly against matters of performance and say little 
about the music itself; third, not one of them has ever resulted in 
any lasting or widespread reform; and fourth, not one of them, as 
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far as I know, ever initiated with a layman. Yet it is the layman who 
should be most deeply concerned. The music is, really, his responsi- 
bility. He pays for it; he is the music committee, and in the great 
majority of cases, apparently, his attitude toward it is one of al- 
most bovine contentment. 

Now I really do not see how we can blame the man in the pew for 
his indifference or for his lack of taste. He does not feel called on to 
indulge in comparison or analysis. But even if he were prompted to 
examine the music critically, his judgment would have no real sig- 
nificance because, in most cases, it would be predicated entirely on 
his intuitive preferences and dislikes. [n other words, he is not mu- 
sically educated to a degree which would qualify him to speak au- 
thoritatively on matters of musical taste. 

I am speaking first, naturally, of the layman, but I am not forget- 
ting the professional musician. He is after all, a layman under the 
skin, and one is constantly amazed at the numbers of those who 
work professionally in the field of church music whose taste is much 
less than admirable. Nothing in the musician’s equipment compares 
in importance with good taste. Church singers often feel that the 
possession of a beautiful voice and a highly developed vocal techni- 
que are paramount; church organists sometimes consider virtuosity 
as the acquisition most to be sought. Actually, the virtuoso singer 
is a liability in any church that seeks to make its music the incon- 
spicuous servant of worship; and in much the same way, the vir- 
tuoso organist, who as a church musician really needs only first-rate 
competence, will find little use for his virtuosity in connection with 
his first responsibility, the church service. We need to be well- 
rounded musicians first of all, with a wide knowledge of musical 
literature in general, adequate as performers, and sound in discrim- 
ination. 

The core of the problem is the layman, The basic requirement he 
makes for the service, the music, and the physical surroundings of 
worship is that everything shall have contact with his daily life; 
otherwise there will be lacking that quality of reality which, for the 
layman, is synonymous with familiarity. There must be no novelty, 
no excursion into the untried. That which, in some form, he has not 
experienced is unreal and therefore to be distrusted. 

The principle applied to hymns and anthems means that when the 
worshiper demands that the music shall be real, that it shall suggest 
the kind of music he knows, he is unconsciously implying, and right- 
ly, that the music of the world alone is real, for that is what he will 
hear almost exclusively from Monday through Saturday, and any 
radically different music heard on Sunday will seem to him unreal 
and artificial. 
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Music: A selfless ally to worship 


Now I assume that one of the principles of church music is that 
it shall make no deliberate appeal on its own behalf, but merely serve 
as a selfless ally to the service of worship. Any music, therefore, 
which makes much of rhythm, especially when treated sequentially 
—that is, in patterned form—is not ideal. Melody, while it is by no 
means so abstract as rhythm, is susceptible of such diversity of 
treatment as to make it difficult to categorize. Why does plainsong 
seem like the very negation of personality, asking nothing in its own 
behalf, while “Ah, to the Charms of Love Surrender” from Samson 
and Delilah represents the most obtrusive exaggeration of self? 
Partly, of course, because plainsong is devoid of rhythm in any sec- 
ular sense, while the Samson piece is consciously and artfully rhy- 
thmed. More than that, however, is the fact of its highly emotional 
chromatic substance. It seizes on the lapels of your coat and eyes 
you with an intensity that makes you wonder how Samson held out 
as long as he did. I think it may be safely asserted that of all the 
technical media which have worked to destroy the essence of sacred 
style, the most responsible are rhythm and chromatics. 

Harmony played a large part in the development of music at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century when the world was seeking 
some means of making personal, dramatic situations musically sig- 
nificant. Counterpoint, unlike harmony, so distributes its interest, 
rhythmic and melodic, among many simultaneous voices that there 
is seldom one point of rest for the attention, and this characteristic 
helps to make counterpoint the ideal musical conveyance of the cor- 
porate attitudes of worship. The solo song, with its pointed appeal 
to the individual, clearly has no place in this philosophy; nor has the 
violin, or trumpet solo which is simply an importation from the con- 
cert hall. So uniformly has Protestant music adopted these secular 
properties that there again, as there was in the early sixteenth 
century, no marked difference between sacred and secular styles. 

In the effort to accustom the worshiper to an unfamiliar style, 
nothing will be accomplished by haste. The virus of mediocrity will 
resist any get-well-quick methods, and the only solution is, first, to 
meet the layman squarely on his own ground, and then patiently and 
by good and convincing musical example to improve his taste. 

In these lectures I have been speaking of music in the Protestant 
tradition. In connection with the word “tradition” the dictionary 
speaks of “an inherited attitude” and it is here that the really dras- 
tic break with the past occurs. As far as we know, the choice of 
music and the administration of it in the early days of Protestantism 
were under the authority of the leaders of the church. There appears 
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to have been no lay organization as there is now, vested with con- 
trol of the music. Eventually, however, the spiritual independence 
of the layman came to be interpreted as a mandate to pass not only 
on what was good for the Protestant soul but also on what was best 
in a musical way for the Protestant church. So it has come to be that 
there is no commonly accepted criterion of musical excellence, and 
no standard of selection. 

There is, furthermore, no agreement as to the object of church 
music. Luther spoke of “putting music upon the living and holy 
word of God, wherewith to sing, praise, and honour the same, that 
so the beautiful ornament of music, brought back to its right use, 
may serve its blessed maker and his Christian people.” That was a 
noble vision, but how far from it have we departed! The worshiper 
is more concerned that his church music shall be useful than that it 
shall be ornamental. He expects it to drive his spiritual thermometer 
appreciably upward, to fold its wings and plod along beside ver- 
sified treatises on social theory, to muffle the sound of coins falling 
on the collection plate, to fill in the gaps in a poorly organized serv- 
ice, and finally to interpret everything in terms of everyday reality. 
Each of these demands imposing on music a language in which em- 
phasis is less and less on God and more and more on man; until 
finally God, as in religious humanism, need no longer be taken into 
account. Is this what Luther had in mind? If so, then his reference 
to music as serving “our blessed maker” is almost purely paren- 
thetical. Yet there can be no logical reason for including music in 
the services of the church save to the honor and glory of God; and 
to offer in his house and to his name any music which is no more 
than useful, or pleasing, and which besides is aesthetically poor, con- 
stitutes, I would say, a sorry sacrilege of which none of us ought 
willingly to be guilty. I could wish to see inscribed on every hymn- 
book and anthem, in every rehearsal room and choir loft, the three 
words, 


SOLI DEO GLORIA. 








On Bearing 


Judgment 





Helen Archibald 


“Now when the Pharisee who had invited Him saw it, he 

said, ‘If this man were a prophet, he would have known who 

and what sort of woman this is who is touching him, for she 

is a sinner’.” 
Luke 7:39 

At a meeting of a community council in Chicago, a director of a 
settlement house made the statement: you cannot program for the 
abnormal. He was speaking about the agencies on Chicago’s west 
side and the different groups which they served. Some agencies 
served only mothers and small children; others had afternoon and 
evening programs for school age children; others had programs de- 
signed for elderly people; and a few worked with deliquents and 
with mentally retarded children. It would seem that everybody was 
taken care of; even those usually regarded as needing exceptional 
help had been fitted into the structure or program of an agency. But 
this is not what he meant by abnormal. He was using the term loosely 
to refer to those who for shorter or longer periods find themselves 
in conflict with the structure society has set for them. No matter 
how precise you try to make the scheme for human beings they never 
fit completely. People can react against the structure of what is 
normal for them for five minutes, for five months or a year. Even 
the most normal find themselves acting in a way they or their friends 
know is abnormal, Often our whole life can take new directions be- 
cause in even the few moments when we have not been ourselves 
those around us, in either their rejection or their acceptance, have 
shown us whole new dimensions in ourselves. This abnormal we 
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can never program for; it comes too quickly and from an unseen 
direction. 

In the story from Scripture we have that kind of a situation. In- 
to the midst of a dinner party in a good man’s house comes a wom- 
an who is a sinner. We only know her by the fact that she is a sin- 
ner. She has somehow passed outside the law of her nation. Jesus 
does not judge the law that passed this sentence. He accepts her 
and His acceptance is without reference to the law. It is Simon, 
the good man, who makes the judgment. “If this man were a prophet 
he would know who and what sort of woman this is who is touch- 
ing him...” 


Lesson To Ministers 


This lesson speaks to us who plan to enter the ministry. So much 
of our hope in the ministry is placed on the level of what we shall 
be able to do; how we may be part of a reformation whether it be 
of morals or legislative codes. Too often our emphasis falls on the 
judgment which we shall bring to the structures of society. We can- 
not be occupied with only the structures of society whether it be to 
preserve them or to reform them; for every structure creates its own 
abnormal, makes new misfits and outcasts. No structure of right and 
wrong, no structure in the mind about what is functionally useful 
to society and what is not, ever justifies the rejection of the indi- 
vidual who stands against it. The woman who was a sinner... Jesus 
never questions the structure which so labels her. But He says some- 
thing which speaks for all time and all circumstances about how we 
should treat such people. As is characteristic of Him throughout the 
Gospels, He never judges the law. He treats people with a grace 
apart from the law, yet His judgment falls most heavily on those 
who know nothing but the law. The terrible abuse which Jesus lays 
upon the Pharisees has no mark of charity to mitigate it. And there 
can be none for those who have only the law. They condemn them- 
selves so utterly: if this man were a prophet he would know who and 
what sort of woman this is who is touching him. 

In Victor Hugo’s great story Inspector Javert hounds Jean Val 
Jean for twenty years because of the theft of a few pennies. He is 
a completely unnatural man because of his dedication to the law. 
“But the man did steal; there is a law against it.” How often we 
must take refuge in just thinking as this; for we could not bear to 
see on every human face the pain, the sorrow, the loneliness we all 
bear. Yet human reason will not let us long deny all structure. There 
is right and wrong and there are the inevitat‘e categories which 
men make. It is significant that Jesus never took the easy out of 
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condemning structures. If we except the Pharisees, He condemned 
very little of what He found in life, but He blessed much. He took 
no stand against the social structures of his day. Throughout the 
New Testament there is no condemnation of what is to us such an 
obvious evil as slavery. But there is in the New Testament a con- 
demnation so deep and broad as to judge all that was in the first 
century, all that is in the twentieth century, and all that—God willing 
our earth shall survive—shall be in the twenty-fifth century. It is 
not a condemnation against any particular structure, but a condemna- 
tion of our attitude against anyone based on structure alone. 

Therefore if we think only of changing structures we may be 
subtly avoiding the real issue. If we see hope only in a more just 
social order, or a moral code, or in a perfect classroom, we negate 
the whole meaning in the struggle which leads us to that point. The 
only thing that matters then is the end. But there is a long road 
for all of us before we come to that end. And we may never see it. 
Because we are men and not God, it may be that we shall never be 
able to achieve such justice in the structures of our life that there 
will be no rebel, no misfit, no outcast. The problem remains: now 
what shall we do when the abnormal comes to our dinner table? 
How deal with the misfit now? 


Bearing Judgment 


Perhaps we must come to see that it lies not so much in the 
breaking of structures as in our being broken ourselves. Not so 
much that we should bring judgment as that we should bear judg- 
ment. 

If Jesus had brought into the situation in our Gospel lesson a 
new standard of right and wrong in order that He might find a 
place for the woman, He would have brought a judgment against the 
law; but I dare say that then we might not have the story at all in 
our Scripture. The judgment falls not against the law, but against 
Simon, It falls against Simon, the good man, because he could find 
no place for the woman who had sinned. He had no place for the 
person in need; the person who in that moment was abnormal. 
No rearrangement of structure could ever make right the lack 
of love that he revealed then. No wit in devising something new 
for the future could make up for that lost moment. There is a 
terrible immediacy about the need of a human being—now must 
it be met; now must some grace come. To meet individuals in their 
need we cannot always break the structures which society sets up. 
We cannot because it may be that they are a necessary part of human 
life; we cannot because the change in any particular structure may 
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be achieved only after long effort. It took years for the word 
“Tllegitimate” to be struck from the birth certificates of babies; but 
in every moment of those long years there was opportunity for 
someone to see another child or an outcast. 

But if structure cannot be broken for the individual there is this 
alternative: we can be broken ourselves. There is the possibility to 
break the structure within us and the structure for us. To break 
within ourselves the power of every structure—whether it be sup- 
ported by custom, by respectability, by orthodoxy, by pride, by rea- 
son itselfi—is to break ourselves and seem to be set adrift in a great 
sea, There is no home port. The familiar is gone; all is strange, 
yet every stranger is a friend. Only the other individual is seen and 
the power to help is come. 

This is the alternative that Jesus took; it is the one that brings 
love and forgiveness and renewal. But it is costly. For if we bring 
no judgment and seek to minister to human life apart from all 
structures, we shall have to bear the judgment others will bring 
against us. Jesus forgave the woman, and Simon brought judgment 
against Him because of it. 

As ministers of Jesus Christ we must never come bringing so 
much judgment that we cannot bear judgment. For it is right and 
proper that we should bear this judgment. It is — and one would 
hesitate to say it if He had not said it for us—it is our cross. It is 
what we share with Him who for our sakes laid aside judgment and 
was broken for our redemption. 
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Philosophy of Religion and 
Systematic Theology. Part I: 


Survey of Recent 


Theological Literature 


Robert McAfee Brown: 


THE DOCTRINE OF GOD 


A number of recent volumes shed new light on the doctrine of 
God in Protestant thought. One of these, John Dillenberger’s 
God Hidden and Revealed (Muhlenberg, 1953) is an important 
reminder of the fact that the revealed God is also deus absconditus, 
and that revelation and hiddenness always go together. Claude 
Welch’s In This Name (Scribner, 1952) is a treatment of the 
doctrine of the Trinity in contemporary theology. The author 
traces the decline of the doctrine in nineteenth century thought, 
and some significant attempts to “recapture” it in twentieth cen- 
tury. Both of these books, after presenting valuable historical 
material, end with constructive statements by the authors them- 
selves. 

Nels Ferré’s The Christian Understanding of God (Harper 
1951), moves on somewhat different ground, and attempts to re- 
state systematically the Christian doctrine of God in the light of 
modern process philosophy. The first section, on “The Nature of 
God” requires a good deal of philosophical perception; the second, 
on “The Work of God” deals more with Biblical thought. Ferré is 
always stimulating, often original, seldom conventional. He is 
quite prepared to take issue with traditional interpretations, 
particularly in the light of the radical centrality which he gives in 
his theology to the divine ,agape. 

The first two volumes of Emil Brunner’s Dogmatics (sometimes 
irreverently referred to around the,Seminary as “Dog I” and “Dog 





Part II of this survey of recent literature in Philosophy of Religion 
and Systematic Theology will appear in the May issue together with 
the survey in Christianity and the Arts. —A.RV. 
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II”) are entitled The Christian Doctrine of God, and The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption (Westminster, 1950 
and 1952). 

A third volume is;projected to complete the series, parts of which 
already appeared in Brunner’s smaller volumes, The Misunder- 
standing of the Church, and Eternal Hope. In view of certain 
other gargantuan efforts in the field of Dogmatics, it is com- 
forting to know that a continental theologian feels he can say what 
needs to be said in three volumes. Although it is not a popular thing 
to say in certain quarters of the Seminary, the present reviewer 
has always found Brunner an extremely helpful writer, and these 
volumes, bringing together the fruits of a lifetime of scholarship, 
are no exception to this assertion. One of the most valuable features 
of these volumes is the series of appendices, in which Brunner gives 
a brief history of the problem under discussion, so that the reader 
can see where Brunner’s position fits. 


PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Although few readers will go all the way with J. V. L. Casserley, 
in his The Christian in Philosophy (Scribner, 1951), this still re- 
mains (perhaps for this very reason) one of the most stimulating 
and provocative books in the field. Casserley is particularly helpful 
in his insistence on what he calls “the logic of the singular” as a 
characteristic of Christian thought which the Greek tradition is un- 
able to develop. He is also incisive in his plea for a recognition of 
the place which analogy must have in Christian thinking. 

A. Campbell Garnett’s readable Religion and the Moral Life 
(Ronald, 1955) covers a wider range than its title would indicate. 
Two chapters deal with the attempts to find “morality without re- 
ligion,” followed by chapters on the faith of humanism, the faith 
of theism, and the Christian faith. There is also detailed atten- 
tion given to the problem of faith and reason, as well as faith 
and tradition, an important area of discussion on which many 
other books in this area have been curiously silent. A final chapter 
deals specifically with the Christian ethic. This book should appeal 
to those who are interested in John Dewey or Erich Fromm and 
wonder what more must be said, beyond what they say. 

Dr. Tillich’s two volumes, Love, Power and Justice (Oxford, 
1954), and The Courage to Be (Yale, 1952) are further examples 
of his power to communicate beyond the traditional audience of 
the theologian, which usually consists exclusively of other theo- 
logians. The Courage to Be, in particular, offers an acute analysis 
of the plight of the person, and indicates ways in which the plight 
can be met, without succumbing to the easy formulas which are 
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so much the stock in trade of religious writing today. It is an in- 
dication of the relevance of Dr. Tillich’s thought, that when one 
reads his general statements in the light of a particular situation 
or concern, they “come alive” in such fashion that it often seems 
as though he must have been writing with that particular situation 
or concern in mind. 

Two books of selected primary sources in philosophy of religion 
have recently appeared, Mourant, Readings in the Philosophy of 
Religion, (Crowell, 1954) and Bronstein and Schulweis. Approach- 
es to the Philosophy of Religion (Prentice-Hall, 1954). Both books 
have a wide variety of selections. On the whole, the Mourant 
volume has more “solid” and time-tested selections,. while the 
Bronstein and Schulweis collection has much more “contem- 
porary” material. The specific needs of a course in philosophy of 
religion would have to dictate which of these volumes was to be 
used. 

A mammoth Treasury of Philosophy, edited by Dagobert Runes 
(Philosophical Library, 1954) has recently appeared, giving selec- 
tions from the writings of almost everybody who could claim the 
title of philosopher, and a good many who could not. Unfortun- 
ately, the “representative” selections are so very brief (Thomas 
Aquinas is taken care of in about four pages, for example) that 


it is scarcely possible to get a clear picture of any given philoso- 
pher. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 


The writing of theology, needless to say, continues apace, and it 
is encouraging to find that some writers are making a serious ef- 
fort to make theology intelligible to laymen without letting the 
theology evaporate in the process. A notable effort in this direction 
is Alexander Miller’s The Renewal of Man (Doubleday, 1955), the 
first in a “Christian Faith Series” of which Dr. Niebuhr is consul- 
ting editor. The series gets off to a good start with this volume, 
which has a happy combination of sparkling writing and theolog- 
ical profundity. Mr. Miller bravely subtitles his book “A 20th Cen- 
tury Essay on Justification by Faith” and this turns out to be not 
only a brave but also an accurate, description. This book can help 
to make the Reformation faith come alive once again in our day. (A 
fuller review will be contained in the next issue of this journal.) 

Another book which combines theological profundity with ef- 
fervescent style is Daniel Jenkins’ Congregationalism: A Restate- 
ment (Harpers, 1954) This book can help Congregationlists in 
America to find a theological basis for their position, and there are 
few more important tasks in contemporary Congregationlism than 
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that. Furthermore, the non-Congregationlist is enabled to see the 
gifts which can be given by Congregationlism to the ecumenical 
movement, and he will probably find a good many things in this 
book which he will want to import into the life of his own denom- 
ination. 

Both Jenkins and Miller write out of a theological perspective 
which can be described as owing a good deal to Karl Barth. Few 
points of view have been subject to greater misunderstanding in 
America than Barth’s. Part of the trouble has been that little of 
his major work has been available in English. As a partial remedy 
for this situation, Otto Weber has furnished a kind of running com- 
mentary and paraphrase of the nine volumes of the Dogmatics which 
have so far appeared (Weber, Karl Barth’s Church Dogmatics, 
An Introductory Report, translated by Arthur C. Cochrane, West- 
minster, 1953). Needless to say, this will not make one an “ex- 
pert on Barth,” but it will serve to show where he is going, what 
he is trying to do, and (perhaps most important) what he is not 
saying and not trying to do. Such sections as the ones on “God’s 
Gracious Election,” “Man,” and the concluding sections on ethics 
will correct a good many of the savagely distorted stereotypes which 
circulate in American Protestantism hard upon the heels of the 
words, “Barth says .. .” 

The whole Protestant tradition is surveyed in a lucid volume 
by Dillenberger and Welch, called Protestant Christianity (Scrib- 
ner, 1954). This is an historical treatment from the rise of the 
Reformation to the present day. Both men are competent scholars, 
and give enough sampling of primary sources to insure a fair 
presentation to the variety of points of view which have been his- 
torically subsumed under the word “Protestant.” Indicative of the 
wisdom of their total approach is the decision to discuss the theo- 
logy of Luther and Calvin together, for although areas of differ- 
ence and conflict are not minimized, the areas of basic agreement 
in the Reformation approach to Christian faith are thus clearly 
underlined. This book also speaks to that individual whose existence 
publishers are more and more coming to acknowledge, “the intelli- 
gent layman.” 

One area of great discussion in contemporary theology is the 
problem of “de-mythologizing” as this has been brought to the 
forefront by Bultmann. A brief treatment of this controversy is 
given in Henderson, Myth in the New Testament (Regnery, 1953) 
and a fuller explanation is contained in Bartsch, ed., Kerygma and 
Myth, translated by R. H. Fuller (SPCK, 1953). Here are pre- 
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sented the essay by Bultmann which has caused such furor, together 
with reactions to it by a number of theologians, and Bultmann’s re- 
actions to the reactor’s reactions. Bultman is not trying to get rid 
of the “scandal” of the faith, but rather trying to make sure that 
modern man is not “scandalized” about he wrong thing, which 
to Bultmann is the New Testament cosmology. While his attempt 
to substitute the existentialist approach of Heidegger is probably 
not an, adequate answer, he has focussed the problem of communi- 
cating the gospel, and thus raised issues which face every preacher. 

Emil Brunners’ Eternal Hope (Westminster, 1954) deals with 
problems of eschatology, and was prepared with the Evanston 
conference in mind. He grapples with some of the most difficult 
aspects of the faith (anti-Christ, death, the eschaton, the resur- 
rection, the last judgment, etc.) and steers a generally dialectical 
course throughout. John Marsh’s The Fulness of Time (Harper, 
1952) concentrates on the Biblical interpretation of time and his- 
tory, with some dashes of Platonism thrown in. Marsh is very 
much at home in the Bible, he writes extraordinarily well, he is 
concerned to articulate the Reformed tradition in theology, and 
he makes extremely perceptive comments, although probably every 
reader will disagree with his exegesis at some point or other. 

A book in the field of Christology which has not been properly 
acknowledged in previous bibliographies, is D. M. Baillie’s God 
Was In Christ (Scribner, 1948). This book is one of the most 
helpful pieces of theological writing to appear in recent years, and 
can be used with profit even by those who do not follow Baillie 
all the way in his Christological reconstruction. The discussion of 
paradox, for example, is as good as anything in print on the neces- 
sity and limitations of paradox in theological discussion. 

H. H. Farmer’s Revelation and Religion (Harper, 1954) is the 
first volume of his Gifford Lectures, and deals chiefly with the un- 
derstanding of other religious faiths (or “religious types”, as he 
would prefer) than the Christian, attempting to see how Christian 
faith can assess their meaning and worth. A full appraisal of Farm- 
er’s approach must wait for the appearance of Volume II, though in 
the meantime it can be underlined that anything Farmer writes is 
worth reading, and reading carefully. 





Robert McAfee Brown is Auburn Assistant Professor of Philoso- 
phy of Religion and Systematic Theology. 








Albert R. Vogeler: 


EXISTENTIALISM 


The fact that so many recent books in the field of existentialism 
are studies and not examples of it is perhaps an illustration of an 
irony its founders foresaw: in so far as the works of the few crea- 
tive prophets have attracted critics, systematizers and teachers, it has 
encouraged the academic approach it repudiates. 

Be that as it may, the finest of the critical works currently avail- 
able is probably The E-xistentialists (Regnery, 1952) by James Col- 
lins of St. Louis University. Here are four closely reasoned and 
scrupulously fair philosophical analyses of the modern “systems” of 
existentialism—those of Sartre, Jaspers, Marcel and Heidegger— 
framed between an historical introduction and a perceptive summary 
of “five existential themes.” The fact that the author is a Thomist 
creates no insidious bias and is never obtruded. Another work of 
close and conscientious scholarship is devoted to “exposition, not cri- 
ticism nor advocacy”: Six Existentialist Thinkers (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, London, 1951) by H. J. Blackham. The six are those 
in Collins, with the addition of complete chapters on Kierkegaard 
and Nietzsche. The book does not, however, escape being interpre- 
tative, especially in its summation, but this is an inevitable, even 
helpful consequence of the fact that the author, too, has a commit- 
ment—in this case to humanism. 

Helmut Kuhn’s Encounter with Nothingness (Methuen, London, 
1951) is a brief and eloquent introduction organized around such 
themes as estrangement, subjective truth, freedom and anguish. 
“The Nothingness which the Existentialist encounters is the shadow 
of the repudiated God”, he says, and he shows with great lucidity 
the forms this encounter takes, the causes of this repudiation and 
some of the efforts made to pass “beyond crisis.” 

Three recent books organized around the major thinkers focus on 
some speciai problem of each and emphasize their differences, 
showing this in dramatic chapter headings. Thus E. L. Allen’s 
Existentialism from Within (Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 
1953) deals with Heidegger under “The Challenge of Death’; 
while F. H. Heinemann in Existentialism and the Modern Predica- 
ment (Adam and Charles Black, London, 1953) treats Berdyaev as 
“The Mystical Anarchist”; and The Existentialist Revolt (Bruce, 
1952) by Kurt Reinhardt, considers Jaspers in “Shipwreck or 
Homecoming?” Each of course deals with a wide panorama of 
thought. Allen attempts least, writing unhurried appraisals of four 
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contemporary figures; but Heinemann and Reinhardt are historic- 
ally-minded and have constructed relatively full accounts of the 
existentialist movement. It is encouraging to see all three conclude, 
in effect, that despite its failures and excesses, existentialism pro- 
vides essential insights for a deepened and renewed Christian faith. 

Kierkegaard and Nietzsche have been and remain pivotal when 
the major existentialist motifs are considered in connection with 
Christianity. In Christendom Attacked, A Comparison of Kierke- 
gaard and Nietzsche (Rockliff, London, 1953) Conrad Bonifazi em- 
ploys scores of counterpoised quotations to demonstrate the remark- 
able likeness in life and thought of two prophets who had no knowl- 
edge of each other, and the equally great abyss that separated them 
in their respective attacks on the Church. This is a valuable compari- | 
son, but if it leaves the total perspective of the protagonists unbal- 
anced a partial corrective will be found in “The Mind of Kierke- 
gaard (Regnery, 1953) by James Collins, whose other book has 
been mentioned. In separating the thought from the life and person- 
ality of Kierkegaard Collins has performed well a necessary but 
hazardous task. He has not over-systematized that thought, and has 
related it to nineteenth-century German philosophy and earlier Chris- 
tian thought rather than to present day existentialism. No doubt 
some will regret that the author has seen fit here to “render philoso- 
phically meaningful” some of Kierkegaard’s “detached insights” by 
referring them, especially in the last chapter, to Thomistic doctrine, 
from which they seem in spirit so far removed. 

It is refreshing to turn to the existentialists themselves. Recent 
books of some of the pre-eminent writers confirm their penetration 
and sharpen their differences. 

Way ta Wisdom (Gollancz, London, 1951) is a simple and often 
moving introduction by Karl Jaspers to his own thought, centered 
on his view of philosophy as “the decision to awaken our primal 
source, to find our way back to ourselves, and to help ourselves by 
inner action.” His little book, Reason and Anti-Reason in Our Time 
(SCM, London, 1952) shows that, contrary to some opinions, exist- 
entialism is not a struggle against Reason, but against its misuse ; 
and pleads that Reason in its depth is more than intellect, that it 
illuminates existence and points to Transcendence. 

Sartre’s Existential Psychoanalysis (Philosophical Library, 1953) 
is the first English translation of part of his major opus, and the 
title should not be taken too literally. Fundamental “choices” of 
being determine personality, and one example of this view is seen 
in the very searching section on Bad Faith. And here, too, is the 
striking tour de force on the “psychoanalysis of things’ concluding 
with the celebrated phrase, “Man is a useless passion.” 
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Two Christian philosophers of existence must be mentioned. 
Nicholas Berdyaev’s posthumous “Essay in Autobiography” Dream 
and Reality (Macmillan, 1951) is a richly detailed account of his 
pilgrimage through Marxism to his own distinctly Russian religious 
philosophy. This is a most illuminating picture of Berdyaev in Rus- 
sia and in exile, and in association with personalities and ideas that 
have shaped the thought of our time. 

Gabriel Marcel’s Gifford Lectures, The Mystery of Being (Har- 
vill, London, 1950-51; 2 vols.) show that a Roman Catholic may 
philosophize with no hint of scholasticism; and that the same phi- 
losophical approach used by Sartre and Heidegger (Husserl’s phe- 
nomenology) may be the basis of a luminous religious interpretation 
of existence. This is really a preface to a specifically Christian philo- 
sophy—it is philosophy in process—and hence often tentative and 
diffuse. In Homo Viator (Gollancz, London, 1951) Marcel employs 
the same immense richness of psychological insight in, for example, 
studies of Hope, the Family, Fatherhood, Fidelity and the poetry of 
Rilke—but with somewhat more conclusiveness. 


COMPARATIVE AND SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
RELIGION 


Winston L. King has written a compendious Introduction to 
Religion (Harper, 1954) which examines the thought and practice 
of primitive and advanced religion, past and present, on the basis 
of an elaborate cross-sectional scheme of topics. Everything seems 
to be here—the historical, sociological, ethical, psychological and 
metaphysical aspects of religion are all taken seriously. There is no 
special pleading, even though Professor King is a Congregational 
minister; but there is also no avoidance of conscientious value 
judgments at many points. With the exception of the epochal work 
of Van Der Leeuw, this is the best modern thematic survey of reli- 
gion. 

In a varied collection of essays called Types of Religious Exper- 
sence, Christian and Non-Christian (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
London, 1951, Joachim Wach presents a methodological section con- 
taining important chapters on universals and “the classical” in reli- 
gions. Essays on aspects of Near and Far Eastern religions follow, 
but his impressive portait of Rudolf Otto, his interpretation of re- 
ligion in De Toqueville, and the longer essay, “Church, Denomina- 
tion and Sect” most commend. the book. 

Two systematic “philosophies of religion” have appeared of which 
one, What is Religion? (Harper, 1953) by Alban G. Widgery, is 
conservative and heavily documented, while the other, /ntelligible 
Religion (Harper, 1955) by Philip H. Phenix, is a briefer exposi- 
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tion of an original thesis. Widgery illustrates chapters on such basic 
themes as God, man and sin with materials from East and West. He 
is much concerned to clarify the relation between the study of re- 
ligion and of philosophy (with the aid of an extensive bibliogra- 
phical appendix) ; and though he finds naturalism and humanism 
inadequate, he is also highly critical of Neo-orthodoxy. The irrelev- 
ance of religion for many people drives Dr. Phenix to seek and re- 
emphasize its deep sources in human experience. The sense of change, 
dependence, order, value and imperfection shared, he believes, by 
all, forms the basis of a religious understanding of existence. The 
second half of his book applies this thesis in the hope of making his- 
toric Christian affirmations once more intelligible to those estranged 
from the Church. 

Two of the more impressive recent attempts to bring Christian- 
ity under a “perennial philosophy” are published, very appropriately, 
by Pantheon Press. Alan Watts in The Supreme Identity (1950) 
maintains, with a number of fine incidental insights, that the sub- 
stratum of “wisdom” which is largely explicit in such religious phil- 
osophies as Zen Buddhism—the ultimate identity of man and God— 
is not only implicit in Christianity but is its central truth. The Trans- 
cendent Unity of Religions (1953) by Frithjof Schuon presents the 
view that. particular philosophies and religions are partial aspects of 
an esoteric, transcendent, non-symbolic truth which may be reached 
by intellectual intuition within each tradition. After reading these 
books, the reader may see one good reason for the recent resurgence 
of Biblically-oriented theology. 

It is inevitable that many a theological discussion today will center 
on the now-complete masterwork of Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study 
of History (Oxford; vols. VII-X, 1954). While all ten volumes are 
of high importance in the study of religion, mention can be made 
here of only two. The second half of volume VII, Universal 
Churches, is a characteristically creative and many-sided discussion 
of the reciprocal relations of the great religions and their respective 
civilizations. As always in Toynbee, the movement of thought (and 
arrangement of data!) is in the service of certain all-inclusive con- 
cepts: Churches as Cancers, Churches as Chrysalises, Churches as a 
Higher Species of Society; Civilizations as Overtures, and Civiliz- 
ations as Regressions. There follows an enormous annex of addi- 
tional data, the last half of which concerns, and further enriches, 
these concepts. 

Volume X of the Study contains perhaps the most remarkable and 
fascinating account of the methods and motives of a scholar ever 
produced. Here is to be found a “prayer” which may be the summit 
of Toynbee’s personal religious eclecticism: it calls upon (among 
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others) Christ as Adonis and Osiris, Mary, Mithras, Mo-ti, Epicurus 
and St. Francis. Whether this good-natured inclusiveness is Toyn- 


bee’s most representative word in theology remains for the individ- 
ual reader to decide. 





Albert R. Vogeler is Book Review Editor and a middler at Union, 






















WE LIVE BY FAITH 
Ruby Lornell 
A look at the Christian. faith for lay people. 
Explains religious beliefs in terms of the basic 
questions men and women ask themselves, 
such as: Who am I? What Is the Word of 
God? How Does God Work? Politics and the 
Will of God? Does God Speak Today? $2.00 





HINGES OF DESTINY 
Dr. Ralph W. Loew 
Choices are the hinges of destiny. Dr. 
Loew, one of America’s rising younger 
preachers, presents a collection of ser- 
mons that deal with the continuous 
and important choices man must 
make in everyday living. $2.75 


at all book stores 
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Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor of 
Applied Christianity and outstanding 
Protestant theologian, was appointed 
to the newly established position of 
Vice President of Union Theological 
Seminary, according to Benjamin 
Strong, chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Mr. Strong also announced that Dr. 
John C. Bennett, Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology and Ethics, would 
succeed Dr. Niebuhr in his present 
post of Dean of the Faculty. The 
appointments were made at a board 
meeting January 11, 1955. 

Dr. Niebuhr was also the recent 
recipient of the honorary Doctor of 
Divinity degree from the University 
of Manchester in England. The de- 
gree was conferred in absentia at the 
convocation exercises December 21. 

* * * . 

Dr. Mary Ely Lyman will retire 
from her chair as Morris K. Jesup 
Professor of English Bible and her 
position of Dean of Women Students. 
Mrs. Lyman was the first woman to 
occupy a chair on the faculty, and one 
of the first women to hold a full pro- 
fessorship in any American theological 
school. 

Dr. Lyman’s successor as Dean of 
Women Students will be Mrs. Clar- 
ence Tucker Craig, widow of the 
former dean of Drew Theological 
Seminary. The new appointment will 
become effective July 1. President 
Van Dusen has not as yet named a 
successor to the Morris K. Jesup 
professorship. 

* * * o 


Seventy-five ministers from four- 
teen states and representing all the 
major Protestant denominations at- 
tended the fourth annual Alumni Mid- 
Winter Minister’s Conference. 


Quadrangle Notes 





The three day conference was led 
by nine faculty members and Dr. 
David K. Barnwell, President of the 
Union Alumni Association. Rev. 
Charles W. Copenhaver was program 
chairman for the conference. 

ca . * * 


Dr. Lloyd H. Gaston, Executive 
Director of St. Luke’s Hospital on 
Morningside Heights, was appointed 
in January to the Board of Directors. 
A Methodist, he joined the staff of 
the hospital immediately after the 
last war as Assistant Director, and 
was made chief administrative officer 
in July, 1948. 

Currently vice-president of the 
Greater New York Hospital Associa- 
tion, and a member of the American 
College of Hospital Administrators, 
he obtained his Bachelor of Science 
degree from the University of West 
Virginia and his M.D. from the Med- 
ical College of West Virginia. He 
later obtained a Doctor of Public 
Health degree from Yale University. 

After a short period of general 
practice, Dr. Gaston entered the pub- 
lic health field and remained in this 
work until the Second World War, 
when he served with the U. S. Public 
Health Service as Surgeon (Major). 


* * * * 


New appointments to the faculty 
include that of Dr. Ralph D. Hy- 
slop, Professor of Historical Theology 
and History of Christianity at the 
Pacific School of Religion in Berk- 
eley, California. Effective July 1, Dr. 
Hyslop becomes Professor of Ec- 
umenical Studies and Associate Di- 
rector of the Program of Advanced 
Religious Studies, a new system of 
ecumenical fellowships to be inaugu- 
rated here next fall. The appointment 
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provides that he will become Director 
of, the program as of July 1, 1956. 

Selection by a special committee of 
faculty and board of advisors of the 
first twenty Fellows to be brought 
here under the new program revealed 
that these young religious leaders 
will be coming from India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Thailand, Hong Kong, Japan, 
Australia, Nigeria, Egypt, Denmark, 
Norway, Brazil, British Guiana, Cuba 
and the United States. 

tne. oo 


It was also announced that Pro- 
fessor Robert McAfee Brown will be 
appointed Associate Professor of 
Systematic Theology and Philosophy 
of Religion for a five-year term as of 
July 1. Mr. Edwin Good, this year’s 
Cuyler Preaching Fellow at Union 
and a Ph.D. candidate, has been 
elected instructor in Old Testament 
for 1955-56. 


* * * * 


Second semester has been an active 
one for the School of Sacred Music, 
which presented a complete perform- 
ance of the first two portions of 
Handel’s “Messiah” on February Ist 
in James Chapel and a program of 
sacred choral music, featuring a 100- 
voice choir, on March 22. In addition, 
individual voice and organ students 
are giving recitals—four in February 
and seven in the month of March. 

a ~ * 


Weekend conferences during second 
semester have included those on 
Christian Vocations for high school 
students, for college women and, the 
largest of the three, for college men, 
scheduled for March 25 to 27. The 
program of speakers will include 
Vice-President Niebuhr, Dean Ben- 
nett, Dr. Tillich, Dr. James Robinson 
and Judge Luther Youngdahl. Some 
150 young men who are undecided 
about their life work, including those 
who have not previously considered a 
church vocation, are expected to at- 
tend. 
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By James H. Robinson 


Tomorrow Is Today 
Cloth-bound - $2.00 


“A unique experiment was 
made by the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions when it de- 
cided to send a Negro Christian 
leader around the world — with 
major attention to India — as a 
messenger of fraternal good will 
to students and youth. Under 
these auspices the minister of the 
Church of the Master in New 
York’s Harlem spent _ several 
months abroad and now sets 
down his reflections on what he 
saw and heard. He portrays an 
Asia in the ferment of a social 
revolution in which an aroused 
concern for better economic con- 
ditions and a nationalistic ardor 
are the main factors. In this fer- 
ment the Communists are trying 
to capitalize on the unrest and 
the protest against colonialism. 

“Dr. Robinson writes as a warm 
sympathizer with the aspirations 
of the Asian peoples. His friendly 
spirit, his humor and his capacity 
to join in the aspirations of others 
are reflected on every page. He is 
a vivid reporter. He speaks to the 
conscience of America in a way 
that should stab us awake. His 
chief appeal is to Western Chris- 
tians to make more of an effort 
to understand what is happening 
and to contribute to a solution of 
the problems of the under-deve- 
loped areas. His book is a stirring 
plea for support of Christian mis- 
sions and for an_ international 
policy of constructive coopera- 
tion and service.” — Religious 
Book Club Bulletin 


At your bookstore or from 


Christian Education Press 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

















Alumni Necrology 


“Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord. Yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors; 
and their works do follow them.” 


CHALMERS KILBOURN ’96, died 
on Thanksgiving Day 1954 at his 
home in Waxahachie, Texas. Most of 
his active life in the ministry had 
been spent as pastor or stated supply 
in parishes in Texas and the south. 


HENRY RUSSELL WESTCOTT, 
JR. 03, retired former post chaplain 
at Walter Reed Hospital, died at 
his home in Silver Spring, D.C. on 
January 16, 1955. After a short pas- 
torate in Nanuet, New York, he vol- 
unteered for service in World War 
I and after the war received a per- 
manent commission in the Army. He 
remained on active duty until his 
retirement in 1942, when he joined 
the editorial staff of the Army-Navy 
Air Force Journal where he covered 
military legislative developments at 
the Capitol until 1953. He was a 
well-known figure in Washington 
where he frequently preached and 
performed pastoral services. 


EMERY DOUGLAS WEBSTER 
’05, after several months’ illness, died 
at the Lakeside Memorial Hospital, 
Brockport, New York on December 
21, 1954. He had been pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Brock- 
port for 27 years, leaving there nine 
years ago to serve as supply pastor 
in Mercersburg, Pa. and then in 
South Wales, New York. He retired 
six years ago and had been made 
pastor emeritus of the Brockport 
Church three months before his 
death. 


WILEY LIN HURIE ’12, retired 
president of the College of the Oz- 
arks, died at his home in Tallula, 
Illinois, on November 28, 1954. He 
had been president of the college for 
26 years. Prior to that service he had 
been pastor of the Central Presbyter- 
ian Church, Russellville, Arkansas, 
from 1912-1923. He held honorary de- 
grees from the College of the Ozarks 
and Cumberland University. 


LEON MILTON BIRKHEAD ’13, 
founder and national director of 
Friends of Democracy, Inc., an anti- 
totalitarian propaganda agency, died 
at his home in New York City on 
December 1, 1954. He had been a 
minister for twenty-two years before 
he established Friends of Democracy. 
During his leadership of this group 
he helped to attack and expose many 
prominent figures with views rang- 
ing from far Right to far Left. Asked 
to define a “friend of democracy,” Dr. 
Birkhead once said: “He is one who 
is genuinely devoted to the principles 
in the Bill of Rights ... Any one who 
attacks minorities or wants to discrim- 
inate against them in any way is not 
a friend of democracy.” 


HARTLEY JOHN HARTMAN ’22, 
died suddenly of a heart attack on 
February 14, 1955 at his home in 
Brooklyn where he had been the pastor 
of the Andrews Methodist Church 
since 1932. Prior to this pastorate 
he had held charges in several par- 
ishes in the eastern states. He re- 
ceived a D.D. from Alleghany Col- 
lege in 1931. 


RICHARD ERNEST LAMBERT 
33, a veteran of both World Wars, 
died at his home in Plainfield, New 
Jersey, on December 28, 1954. He had 
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served in the Navy and Naval Reserve 
for 40 years, including more than 21 
years on active duty in aviation and 
ordnance and on board submarines, 
destroyers, cruisers and battleships. 
He retired June 28, 1948. He was the 
author of a 500 page history of the 
Guantanamo, Cuba base where he 
served from 1944-46. He was the 
recipient of several decorations, in- 
cluding one from China for his 
service to that country in 1945-46 
in connection with the United States 
Lend Lease program. 
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A Christian’s 
Manual of Arms 








RALPH W. 


ONS) SOCKMAN 


Paul’s stirring words to 
the Church at Ephesus 
(Ephesians 6:14-17) are 
the basis for these seven 
devotional messages. 

Here Dr. Sockman shows 
how we can put on “the 
whole armor of God”—as 
invulnerable today as it 
was 2,000 years ago! 
Armed with the strength of 
truth, righteousness, faith, 
and hope, we can stand 
firmly and_ confidently 
against all evil—and carry 
the love of God forward 
into our world. 


At All Bookstores 
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Book Reviews 


The Broadening Church: A study of 
Theological Issues in the Presby- 
terian Church since 1869, by Lef- 
ferts A. Loetscher. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1954. 195 pp., $4.75. 

Almost the last letter to come to 
me from Dr. Coffin shortly before his 
death was an exltant and unqualified 
commendation of this book as one 
which should be read by every Pres- 
byterian and every Union Seminary 
alumnus and student. 

Dr. Coffin was never extravagant 
in praise. Nor was he in this instance. 
Dr. Loetscher’s study is, in the first 
place, a model historical scholar- 
ship and expos.cion. Its 180 pages of 
text are supported by close to a thou- 
sand footnotes and perhaps twice as 
many references; he has been at pains 
to press behind the official documents 
which are his major sources to the 
comments of current journals and 
newspapers on the one hand and to 
massive collections of unpublished 
correspondence on the other hand. 
But all of this material has been 
woven into a narrative which is suc- 
cinct, lucid and fascinating. Moreover, 
the balance and wisdom of his judg- 
ments disprove the dictum that it is 
impossible to write trustworthy his- 
tory of recent events. 

As the subtitle indicates, this is 
primarily a chronicle of developments 
in one denomination, the Northern 
Presbyterian Church, between 1869 
and 1936. And it is largely an account 
of successive controversies, ruptures 
and threatened divisions —on the 
whole, a sorry and humiliating story. 
But its pathos is mitigated by the 
fact that the story issues in a happy 
conclusion, and its bitterness is made 
more palatable by the narrator’s su- 


perlative skill in exposition and inter- 
pretation. Furthermore, its interest 
and importance reach far beyond the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. As the 
author says, “This Church was in the 
thick of the struggle most of the time, 
and much that transpired in it—with 
appropriate changes of places and 
names—finds broad parallels in many 
another leading American Church. Its 
story is a kind of theological barom- 
eter of the times.” As such, it fur- 
nishes an important chapter in Amer- 
ican, rather than merely Presbyterian 
Church History, and one with which 
every son or grandson of that tumul- 
tuous epoch will do well to acquaint 
himself. 

More than that; this account of the 
struggles within Presbyterianism 
through the late Nineteenth and early 
Twentieth centuries turns out to be, 
incidentally, something of a history of 
Union Theological Seminary in that 
period; and Dr. Loetscher has added 
to the annals of the Seminary a con- 
tribution of permanent and invaluable 
worth. 

Most Union men are dimly aware 
that, in its founding days, the Sem- 
inary was predominantly Presbyter- 
ian. Most have heard vaguely of a 
“Briggs Trial.” Few realize not only 
how close were the ties between the 
Seminary and a single Church for 
over half a century but also how de- 
terminative was the. influence of this 
institution upon that Church. How 
many know that it was Professor 
Henry Boynton Smith of Union who 
led the way toward the reunion of a 
disrupted Presbyterian Church in 
1869? Or that Professor Briggs of 
Union and Professor Hodge of 
Princeton were joint-editors of a new 
theological journal, The Presbyterian 
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Review, through the brief decade of 
the 1880s? Or that it was to save 
Princeton Seminary from the humil- 
jation and hazard of having its pro- 
fessors chosen by the General Assem- 
bly that Union Seminary consented 
to submit its election of professors to 
the Assembly for approval—the step 
which led directly to the “Briggs 
Case” and the prompt, summary and 
decisive severance of Union from all 
official connection with any denomi- 
nation? Or by how close a historical 
margin (or, as we should prefer to 
interpret it, providential ordering!) 
Union was freed from its role as “a 
Presbyterian seminary” in order to 
serve the larger function foreshad- 
owed from its founding by its title? 

The pages of this story ring with 
familiar and revered names — George 
L. Prentiss, Henry Boynton Smith, 
Charles A. Briggs, W. G. T. Shedd, 
Edward Robinson, Philip Schaff, 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Thomas 
S. Hastings, Francis Brown, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin—each one of them wielding a de- 
cisive influence upon the history at 
some point. In particular, Dr. Loets- 
cher’s admirably brief and accurate 
account of “The Briggs Case” fills an 
important gap in the Seminary’s an- 
nals, since Dr. Prentiss’ ponderous 
volume has long been out of print. 

The major moral of this history 
is, “Moderation triumphed over both 
extremes in the Church.” But a sub- 
sidiary finding which stands forth on 
almost every page—and it was this 
which brought Dr. Coffin such keen 
and justified satisfaction—is that the 
issues of truth for which Union Sem- 
inary men struggled and suffered, 
even to conviction for heresy, have in 
every instance been vindicated and are 
now fully accepted within a Church 
which, not many decades ago, threat- 
ened their proponents with excom- 
munication. 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect 
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that a Church deeply rooted in the 
dour dogmatism of John Calvin and 
strongly impregnated with the bel- 
licosity of Scots and Scots-Irish shall 
continue permanently delivered from 
devisive controversy. But, in the per- 
spective of this chronicle, there is 
good ground to hope that, should such 
conflict again break forth, its out- 
come likewise will be “the triumph 
of moderation” toward the realization 
of an ever “broadening Church.” 
Henry P. Van Dusen 


Secularism a Myth, An Examination 
of the Current Attack on Secular- 
ism, by Edwin E. Aubrey. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1954. 
191 pp., $2.50. 


This short book is a fine, learned, 
fair-minded essay, with which this 
reviewer emphaticaliy disagrees. Its 
burden is the futility of current at- 
tacks on secularism inasmuch as the 
secular world has contributed signi- 
ficantly to the forms of religious 
thought and language itself, and de- 
cisively to the spiritual life in general, 
e.g., to the idea of freedom or to the 
care of the sick. Its motivation is 
expressed in legitimate strictures like 
this one: “I am deeply disturbed by 
the tendency of the church to attack 
when it might be learning and to treat 
with contempt many contemporary 
forces which might be its allies in 
the struggle for righteousness.” (p. 
108) The book is useful against the 
belief, held not only by Catholics, 
that the source of all evil is’ secular- 
ism: does not the power of secular- 
ism derive from the failure of the 
Church? The book achieves felici- 
tous phrases like this one: “Man 
stands at the crossroads of knowledge 
and ignorance in the midst of action. 
This is his situation.” (p. 99) But in 
my opinion the book overshoots the 
mark. 
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“The current attack of neo-ortho- 
dox theology upon reason” (p. 150) 
is copiously documented by quota- 
tions from ecumenical sources. The 
charge is summed up in the allegedly 
common belief among adversaries of 
secularism that “the churches should 
seek to extirpate from society, and 
from their own thought and action, 
all secular tendencies.” (p. 42) Or 
more briefly, according to the book 
jacket, “They want to sever connec-~- 
tions with their culture.” Since Ben- 
nett, Tillich and the Niebuhrs are 
explicitly exempted from the indict- 
ment, it is “European theologians” 
who are repeatedly made responsible 
for that trend, the explanation being 
that, as their churches are established 
churches (are they in Germany, in 
France, etc.?), they are not, like the 
American churches, “compelled to re- 
late their ministry fruitfully to their 
constituency.” (p. 181) The reader 
pauses as he remembers that it is in 
Greece, in Germany, in France that 
unprecedented movements of Chris- 
tian laymen have sprung up—certain- 
ly not in opposition to their churches 
—and which have found only the 
faintest imitation in America out- 
side of East Harlem. May that not 
be because the American churches, 
under financial pressure, have so com- 
pletely “related their ministry to 
their constituencies” as to obscure 
any distinctiveness of their message 
and simply play second fiddle to the 
first fiddle of American democracy? 

Now the author’s argument refutes 
the criticism of secularism by that 
enumeration of secular contributions 
mentioned before. But secularity is 
not secularism. Secularity is a fact, 
which no serious theologian argues 
away (least of all Karl Barth, who 
writes such beautiful and detailed 
“digressions” about Mozart’s music 
and the like). Secularism, however, is 


a philosophy without grace, regener- 
ation and redemption. In the author’s 
argument even the Christian univer- 
sities of the middle ages and the 
present European lay movements are 
used to prove the non-existence of 
secularism because they deal with 
secular materials. Contrariwise, Rous- 
seau and Voltaire, Paine and Jeffer- 
son are quoted as “laymen”, while 
they really are secularists (although 
not atheists). 

But if so, does this fact not war- 
rant the conclusion that secularism 
did create values —eg., freedom — 
which are outside Christianity? This 
is certainly true if we speak in purely 
positive terms. It is untrue if we 
probe into the sources of that secular 
inspiration. Our author has not dis- 
cussed the theory (explicit in Mar- 
itain’s writings, implicit in many 
others but mainly the historical works 
of Rosenstock-Huessy) that it is 
the continuing Christian atmosphere 
which enabled those secularists to 
make their discoveries when official 
church life closed its mind and heart 
to the needs of the time. One thou- 
sand years of Christian education are 
not eradicated from the minds and 
hearts of people because there is a 
new theory; the inheritance will now 
appear in rational “secular” lan- 
guage, but it is precisely preserved 
by such transformation. From all of 
which it follows that what Chris- 
tians should do is, not accept secular- 
ism as an independent source of val- 
ues, but “assimilate” the discoveries 
of the secularists, say, Marx, Nietz- 
sche, Freud—none of whom is men- 
tioned in the book—by integrating 
them into the Christian framework, 
and thereby enrich and revalidate the 
Christian understanding of man, leav- 
ing secularism an empty shell. 


Epuarp HEIMANN 
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Eternal Hope, by Emil Brunner. 
Translated by Harold Knight. 
Philadelphia, The Westminster 


Press, 1954. 232 pp., $3.50. 

The Christian Hope: The Presence 
and the Parousia, by J. E. Fison. 
London, Longmans, Green and Co., 
1954. xi + 268 pp., 21/-. 

Christian Hope and the Second Com- 
ing, by Paul S. Minear. Philadel- 
phia, The Westminster Press, 1954. 
220 pp., $3.50 


One of the most significant features 
of the contemporary resurgence of 
Biblical theology is a renewed con- 
cern for eschatology. The hope of 
the Biblical writers is no longer rel- 
egated to the periphery, and in a 
world situation which offers little 
hope, the eschatological aspects of 
Christian faith take on renewed vi- 
tality for the Church, evidenced most 
dramatically in the theme of the 
Evanston assembly. 

Here are three important contri- 
butions to the discussion on eschatol- 
ogy, two of which, Dr. Brunner’s 
and Dr. Minear’s, were prepared spe- 
cifically with the Evanston delibera- 
tions in mind. All three scholars, one 
Continental, one British, and one 
American, share a profound concern 
that Christian hope be set in its 
proper context, not as a kind of dis- 
pensable appendage to faith but as a 
vital constitutive factor in faith, and 
that eschatology be rescued both from 
the icy rigor of fundamentalist liter- 
alism and from the all too pleasant 
distortions of liberal humanism. Each 
accomplishes this task with a differ- 
ent method and, as is to be expected, 
with differing results. None falls in- 
to the trap of presenting a program 
guide to the eschaton, for each has 
thought profoundly about the Bibli- 
cal view of time. In the space allotted, 
only a vague indication of the di- 
rection in which each moves can be 
accomplished. 
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Dr. Brunner’s book, which is to be 
incorporated into his Dogmatics, 
grows not only out of the demands 
of the world of theologians but also 
from the present need of the Church 
and from the devotion to Biblical 
faith which always marks his work. 
It arises also from a personal in- 
volvement in the problem of hope, 
brought about by the tragic death of 
his son. So the book is not merely an 
exercise in theological speculation but 
is a message from a Christian to his 
fellow Christians about matters of 
life and death. 

Brunner is willing to go along 
neither with Barth’s “massive objec- 
tivity’ nor with Bultmann’s exist- 
entialist reinterpretation of eschatol- 
ogy. He feels that Bultmann really 
removes all hope of a future act of 
God and that Barth’s adherence to 
the New Testament world-view is 
not communicable to the modern man. 
But Brunner desires to occupy a mid- 
dle ground by preserving the future 
hope in the Biblical symbols in such 
a way that he is not bound to the 
scientific world-view of the first cen- 
tury. In so doing he avoids literal- 
ism by scrupulously insisting that 
the divine Word “gives us ... no sat- 
isfying information.” (p. 183) Yet 
this reviewer finds all too many in- 
dications that somehow revelation is 
information, that by faith we know 
eschatological facts or propositions. 
Be that as it may, here is a stimulat- 
ing and comprehensive treatment of 
the major Biblical eschatological 
motifs, bound together into a whole 
by a consistent emphasis on the unity 
and coherence of every aspect of 
faith in the redemptive act of God in 
Jesus Christ. The problem of hope 
is at the center of faith, and it may 
well be the point of vitality at which 
the Church will stand or fall. 

We could have wished for a trans- 
lation more consistently adequate to 
the English idiom. Such a word as 
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“dispeace” (p. 167) may be accurate, 
but it is not good. Other infelicities 
and awkward sentences occur, as do 
such errors as “Palamore” for “Pal- 
omar” on p. 121, This is only to say 
that the English of the book is Ger- 
man more often than necessary. 

Dr. Minear makes no attempt to 
be as complete as Brunner. In fact, 
he himself admits that his aim is “to 
clarify the issues rather than to solve 
them.” (p. 12) For this purpose 
Minear confines himself to an exam- 
ination of Biblical texts bearing on 
the motifs surrounding the second 
coming. His book is in two parts, 
Part I being a discussion of passages 
which show the structure of Chris- 
tian hope. By extended exegesis of 
representative passages he shows its 
nature as promise, as a hope which 
is set against all other hopes, as gift 
and grace, and as the source of se- 
curity and courage. Hope is hope in 
salvation (p. 80). It is a response to 
God’s love, and this means that God 
is sovereign over hope itself. In Part 
II he takes up various themes which 
show the content of Christian hope 
for the New Testament, centering his 
interest on the return of Christ. He 
shows the contexts and connotations 
of such difficult symbols as the clouds 
of heaven, the day of the Lord com- 
ing like a thief, nakedness, the de- 
feat of the dragon, the earthquake, 
the keys of heaven, and the trumpet. 
Dr. Minear’s exegesis of specific 
passages is, as always, fresh and 
striking, never stale or platitudinous. 
Particularly interesting and valuable 
for preachers will be his chapter on 
“The Clouds of Heaven,” which 
shows the significance of the cloud 
motif throughout the Bible. For Mi- 
near, as for Brunner, Christian hope 
is bound up with Christ as Redeemer. 
Christ is Himself the source and con- 
tent of hope. Minear concludes that 
the “Second Coming” is not a Bib- 
lical phrase, that an idea of return 


is part of hope but that hope does 
not depend on any particular con- 
cept of the return. Yet Minear fears 
that too much focussing on the sec- 
ond coming may tend to distort the 
perspectives of Christian life. “We do 
not enter the door of Christian hope 
by accepting an inherited doctrine of 
the Second Coming but by being 
transformed into heirs through the 
death and resurrection of Christ.” 
(p. 207) 

The fact that Minear boldly treats 
passages and books which are usually 
glossed over by all but militant mil- 
lenialists makes the book of unusual 
interest. One so seldom sees an out- 
line of the contents of II Peter viewed 
positively that it is a real discovery! 
Minear’s book will therefore be of 
the utmost value to those who feel 
the importance of preaching Biblic- 
ally on eschatological topics. Here 
sermons leap out at us from every 
page, sermons on themes which would 
otherwise escape us, to our impover- 
ishment and the Church’s sterility. 

But who is Canon Fison, and where 
has he been hiding his light? Though 
marks of disagreement and of ques- 
tion appear on the margins of al- 
most every page of the review copy, 
the impression made by the book is 
that Fison is a theologian who has 
much to offer us of profound and 
faithful thinking and a creative ap- 
proach which should produce some 
significant’ fruit. Certainly one may 
question his too-neat developmental 
pattern of New Testament thought 
about the parousia from the futurism 
of the primitive Church to the real- 
ized eschatology which he ascribes to 
Jesus, followed by Paul’s synthesis 
of present and future and John’s cor- 
rection of futuristic hopes, occasioned 
by the delay of Christ’s return, in a 
mystical reinterpretation of time. 
And Canon Fison evidences fairly ser- 
ious weakness in his Old Testament 
interpretation, | sometimes saying 
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things about the Old Testament which 
are really not true (cf. pp. 164-165). 
But when all this is granted, and 
when it is admitted that there is 
nothing strikingly original here, it 
must still be said that he puts the is- 
sue of Christian hope more clearly 
and points the way to a vital escha- 
tological outlook more compellingly 
than any other author whom this 
writer has encountered. 

The Parousia, for Fison, is at the 
center of Christian hope, and it is 
so “not as the terminus of a move- 
ment either of the whole world or 
of the individual soul towards God, 
but as the spearhead of God’s own 
loving movement and advance to- 
wards the whole world and every 
single individual within it.” (p. ix) As 
such, the Parousia is the symbol 
which maintains, better than any 
other, the Christian insistence on 
grace, the movement from God to 
man. Without the Parousia, eschatol- 
ogy becomes a kind of progress to- 
ward Utopia, which is true neither to 
a Christian understanding of man nor 
to a Christian view of Christ. Yet 
such emphasis on a future event may 
become both wishful thinking and the 
occasion for a rigid dogmatism in- 
stead of a response to the loving ap- 
proach of God. Thus Fison feels that 
Parousia must be (and, in the New 
Testament, is) balanced by the mysti- 
cal apprehension of the present pres- 
ence of Christ. By mysticism he does 
not mean timeless Platonic mysticism 
but the encounter of love, giving the 
awareness that Christ, still to come, 
is with us at every present moment. 
Neither of these elements is ade- 
quate by itself, but both must be 
contained in the Christian hope, for, 
given the Christian experience of love, 
present and future are implied in 
each other. 

Such a sketchy outline cf Canon 
Fison’s argument does no justice to 
the variety and depth of his thought. 
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One misses reference to more works 
of non-British scholars, and regrets 
that he felt impelled to footnote 
(among other things) one phrase 
from Ephesians 2:14 five times in one 
chapter. But this is carping. We de- 
voutly hope for more books from 
this author on similar and further 
subjects. And may they expand a 
beachhead on a theology both Bibli- 
cal and vital for our present, not en- 
tirely hopeful, situation. 

Epwin M. Goon 


An Introduction to Christian Philo- 
sophy, by J. M. Spier. Translated 
by David Hugh Freeman. Philadel- 
phia, Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Co. 261 pp., $3.75. 

Christianity and Existentialism, by 
J. M. Spier. Translated by David 
Hugh Freeman. Philadelphia, Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Publishing 
Company. 140 pp., $3.00. 

These volumes stem from the 
Dutch school of neo-Calvinistic phi- 
losophy centering at the Free Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. Spier himself 
is a satellite of the school’s leader, 
Hermann Dooyeweerd, whose magnum 
opus (A New Critique of Theoreti- 
cal Thought) is also being translated 
by Prof. Freeman. The first of the 
two works here, however, achieves 
its aim of setting forth the philosophy 
of Dooyeweerd and his associates in 
concise, semi-popular form. (If this 
is semi-popular, it can be imagined 
what the three weighty volumes of 
the New Critique will be like!) 

The work of this school is impor- 
tant as reviving Calvin’s idea of a 
Christian philosophy in the face of 
Barth’s devaluation and denunciation 
of everything philosophical; it is also 
important as dispelling a misconcep- 
tion still found in this country in spite 
of Weber and Tawney—that Calvin- 
ism is basically world-denying. 

“Philosophy is a part of the cultural 
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mandate which God has given and 
never has abrogated. . . .Philosophy 
belongs to religion or to the service 
of God with all one’s heart. However, 
philosophy is not a temple or shrine. 
... According to Scripture not only 
our soul is redeemed . . . .To serve 
God through Jesus Christ, man must 
keep the Covenant, and the Covenant 
embraces all of human life ... .The 
entire life of the believer is religious 
<o.o Soe SD 

This was certainly Calvin’s view- 
point, and it has long been clear that 
Barth is Lutheran and not Calvinistic 
on this crucial point. The complement- 
ary truth, however, is that while “the 
church of Jesus Christ is actually con- 
cerned with Christian science and 
philosophy” (and not merely with 
theology kerygmatically understood, 
as for Barth), there is a fundamental 
antithesis between Christian philosophy 
and all forms of “immanence- 
thought” : 

“All immanence-philosophy must be 
rejected by Christian philosophy. The 
heart that has denied the truth cannot 
attain it... .We repudiate all synthesis 
and stress the antithesis between 
Biblical and non-Bibical philosophy.” 
(pp. 25, 27) 

Thus Spier is sympathetic with Ex- 
istentialism up to a point, for Exis- 
tentialism too—and most radically— 
speaks of taking our stand on a pre- 
theoretical commitment, a commitment 
of “the heart.” He criticizes every 
form of Existentialism, however, in- 
cluding the Christian Existentialism 
of Marcel and Lavelle. Christianity 
and Existentialism will be useful to 
some as a brief exposition of the 
various existentialist philosophies from 
a definitely Calvinistic perspective. 

In An Introduction to Christian 
Philosophy we find that in spite of 
his repudiation of “immanence-phi- 
losophy” Dooyeweerd has taken a leaf 
from Emergent Evolution in his doc- 
trine of the fourteen (!) different 





“law spheres” or “cosmic modalities”, 
ranging from the arithmetical sphere 
at the base to the “pistical sphere” 
at the top. Each sphere is “sovereign, 
. . -possessing its own laws independ- 
ently of the other spheres”. One 
law-sphere or modality cannot be re- 
duced to another. The various spheres, 
however, are related in an architec- 
tonic structure and are tied together 
by the “meaning-character” of reality, 
the earlier spheres “anticipating” the 
later ones, while the later contain 
“analogies” of the earlier. 

“The law spheres are aspects of 
meaning. They point beyond their 
modal meaning toward, other spheres, 
and in the renewed human heart are 
directed toward Christ and the Triune 
God . . . .Christian philosophy does 
not have a passion for originality but 
for the Origin. It drives thought 
restlesssly beyond supposed resting 
points and points it toward Jesus 
Christ, its real origin.” (p. 48) 

Whatever one’s considered opinion 
of it, the system of Dooyeweerd and 
Vollenhoven is of some interest and 
import as an essay in Christian specu- 
lative philosophy. Among the many 
questions raised by this primer of the 
system the following seem to stand 
out: 

(1) Can a Christian philosophy be 
a “philosophy of the idea of law”? 
Can a Christian philosopher take the 
idea of “law” as paramount without 
soft-pedaling or subordinating the 
Pauline antithesis between law and 
grace? 

(2) Granted that a Christian 
philosophy is possible (some might 
quarrel with the terminology, prefer- 
ring to call it systematic or philoso- 
phical theology), how can one speak 
of a Christian (empirical) science? 
How would a Christian biology differ 
from a non-Christian? The position 
here has disturbing overtones of 
heteronomy and theocratic authori- 
tarianism. 
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(3) As a case in point—what is 
the attitude of the Dutch school to- 
ward the critico-historical study of 
the Scriptures? One is glad to note 
that these are “not a textbook of 
philosophy” and happier still to find it 
categorically stated that “the quota- 
tion of a text offers no proof of the 
Biblical character of a proposition ”(p. 
8). Yet “Holy Scripture is the Word 
of God; it is a Divine Communication 
of Truth.” (tbid.) Propositional 
truth—or existential truth? We learn 
further that “the Word of God does 
not relieve us of the responsibility 
of examining the great works of God 
scientifically” (p. 10). What about 
examining the (written) word of God 
scientifically ? 

(4) On page 260 occurs a most 
ambiguous and question-begging ac- 
count of repression; although it is 
good to hear from a Calvinist that 
“nervous disorders can result from 
neglecting emotional life.” 

(5) One of the sovereign law- 
spheres is the economic, the law of 
which is saving. In several places 
(notably p. 46) the principle of 
sphere-sovereignty seems to be in- 
terpreted in such a way as to justify 
(or sanctify?) a most radically re- 
actionary laissez-faire view of the 
economic order and the Church’s re- 
lation thereto. 

(6) Within half a page (pp. 48- 
49) we find it stated that the sep- 
aration of the law-spheres from each 
other “occurs only in thought”, where- 
as in reality there is “cosmic contin- 
uity’—but also that these modalities 
should not be considered “in neo- 
Kantian fashion . . . .solely as the 
product of analytical thought.” One 
can hardly escape the impression that 
Spier (or Dooyeweerd) is trying to 
have it both ways and that he has 
fallen here into an antinomy in the 
worst (and by him repudiated on 
p. 50) sense of the term—i.e., plain 
logical contradiction. 
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The English world is indebted to 
Prof. Freeman of Wilson College for 
bringing to its attention the richly 
suggestive and able thinking of these 
present-day Calvinists. 

RosBert BRETALL 


The Book That Is Alive: Studies in 
Old Testament Life and Thought as 
Set Forth by the Hebrew Sages, 
by John Paterson. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 196 
pp., $3.50. 

The Professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis at Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary has written a “Book 
That Is Alive.” Throughout this dis- 
cussion of the Hebrew Wisdom Lit- 
erature, the tone is that of a friendly 
and even familiar conversation. Thus 
the layman will be painlessly intro- 
duced to many pages of the Old Test- 
ament which otherwise might remain 
unread. 

The first two chapters are devoted 
to the Bible in general, the liveliness 
of its Hebraic modes of thinking and 
speaking, the “vizualized” character of 
Hebraic emotion, the way in which 
the biblical library came to be selected 
and canonized. 

As it is to be expected in a volume 
of popularization, a great many opin- 
ions need expansion and qualification. 
For example, one may be permitted to 
doubt the validity of the remark, 
“In the Gospels we have vital re- 
ligion while in the Epistles we have 
theology” (p. 17). The implication, 
of course, is a familiar one, according 
to which theological thinking is not 
only secondary or superfluous, but 
also decidedly harmful. One might 
argue at length that the word “re- 
ligion” itself is exceedingly dangerous, 
for it describes a great many mani- 
festations of man’s instinct to pro- 
ject outside of himself his drives for 
security and power. One cannot rescue 
the word “religion” by describing it 
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as “vital” for such a formula would 
apply to many different rituals and 
beliefs which have nothing to do with 
the Gospels. Finally, is it possible to 
maintain that there is no theology 
either in the Gospels in general or 
in the teaching of Jesus in particular? 
The Gospels as well as the Epistles 
are theology, like the Bible in general, 
and they are both directed against 
religion. 

Some readers will not be satisfied 
with the contention that “the Old 
Testament represents religion in the 
interrogative mood while the New 
Testament represents it in its positive 
and glorious affirmations.” (p. 24) 
This kind of comparison will appear 
to a number of readers as misrep- 
resenting both the Old and the New 
Testaments. 

There is helpful information on the 
foreign origin of the wisdom litera- 
ture. Quite rightly, the author stresses 
the practical, non-speculative character 
of wisdom at its beginning. The figure 
of the personification of wisdom, 
however, may well betray, not an in- 
fluence of Hellenistic syncretism, but 
a much older one, since Prov. 8 pre- 
sents many points of contact with 
Ugaritic poetry. 

Dr. Paterson rightly observes that 
both Job and his friends hold the 
same philosophy of life. He thinks 
that Job faces a problem because the 
character of God is at stake. With 
many interpreters, he understands 
the figures of the heavenly witness 
and of the redeemer as evidence that, 
for the hero, a certain view of God 
is opposed to another. The author 
also maintains that, in 19:25 ff., 
Job formulates a belief in spiritual 
immortality similar to the Greek con- 
ception. This view is apparently based 
on the understanding of “from my 
flesh” (19.26b) as “without” rather 
than “within.” One may also question 
whether the discourses of the Lord 
(38:1 ff.) constitute only “a mag- 
nificent description of the wonders 


of Nature” (pp. 124-125). The 
idea of a “physis” (with a cap 
ital or not) is completely alien to the 
Hebraic mind until Qoheleth, for in- 
stance, absorbs another mentality. 
The discourses of the Lord show God 
at work, and they lead to the abandon- 
ing of Job’s former claims to self- 
righteousness. The author at one place 
raises this question (when he reveal- 
ingly writes that Bildad, by stressing 
divine righteousness “will out-Calvin 
Calvin”; p. 108), but he fails to see 
that the clue to the poem is to be 
found in Yahweh’s searching question, 
“Wouldst thou condema me that thou 
mightest justify thyself?” (40:8b.). 
Job then gives up his human con- 
ception of God. He begins to see that 
the deity transcends even man’s eth- 
ical idea. Jesus agrees with Job at 
this point and so does Paul. 

The book concludes with an arrest- 
ing discussion of Ecclesiastes, wisdom 
in the Psalter, and final comments 
on the Bible and modern life. 

SAMUEL TERRIEN 


Signs and Symbols in Christian Art, 
with Illustrations from Paintings 
of the Renaissance, by George Fer- 
guson. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. 346 pp., 112 page- 
plates (16 in full color), and 231 
line drawings in text. $10.00 
This sumptuously illustrated volume 

will help to redress a self-inflicted 

wrong from which the Protestant 

Church has suffered greatly since 

the sixteenth century. For, however 

justified the iconoclastic zeal of the 
leaders of the Reformation may have 
been by the corruption and abuses 
which they sought to correct, the fact 
remains that their lofty enthusiasm it- 
self imposed destructive consequences 
on one of the oldest and most in- 
spiring manifestations of the Christian 

Church, its age-old tradition of teach- 

ing religious truths through visible 

symbols and stately pictorial drama. 
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Although this loss was counted a pos- 
itive gain by the earlier reformers, 
and although it is even yet not much 
regretted by their more puritanical 
followers, the conviction has steadily 
grown in the modern Church that 
Christian art and Christian symbolism 
not only can—but should—play a 
prominent role in Christian education. 
Thus the ideal which inspired the 
creators of the present volume has 
been to explain simply and in reverent 
terms, and then to figure visually, 
not only the traditional Christian signs 
and symbols but also many significant 
scenes and persons from the Old and 
the New Testament, from the Lives 
of the Saints, and even from the Apo- 
eryphal Gospels, particularly as these 
were envisaged by artists of the 
Renaissance. The result is a well 
organized and fascinating synthesis of 
much of that incredibly rich and in- 
spiring lore which forms the common 
heritage of Christendom, a mine of 
artistic no less than devotional trea- 
sure which cannot fail to have a wide 
appeal for all who cherish the great 
attainments of the Christian spirit. 
Of the fourteen sections into which 
the text is divided, eight deal with 
broad categories, their items ar- 
ranged alphabetically for easy refer- 
ence and the majority illustrated by 
marginal drawings. Thus presented 
are symbols from the animal and veg- 
etable kingdoms, the earth and sky, 
and the human body. Similarly 
handled also are the meanings of let- 
ters, of colors and numbers, of re- 
ligious dress and utensils, and, finally, 
of various objects which have ac- 
quired religious significance through 
the ages—for example, the anchor, 
the keys of Peter, the spear and nails 
of the Passion, and the various in- 
struments of suffering by which the 
forms of saints and martyrs are 
iconographically distinguished. The 
six remaining sections, on the Old 
Testaments, the Baptist, Christ and the 
Virgin the Trinity, saints and angels, 
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find their illustration in excellent 
full-page plates, sixteen printed in 
magnificient color. Although most of 
these are located so as to follow, 
where possible, the alphabetical se- 
quence in each category, it seems un- 
fortunate that no attempt was made 
in writing the text to correlate its 
expositions with the specific plates 
and drawings chosen for reproduction. 
This is a serious weakness, only partly 
remedied by recourse to a cumber- 
some index, which, although it does 
make possible the running-down of 
significant details, serves also to slow 
the approach of the reader and thus 
to blunt his interest in many of 
the finest paintings. A second edition 
could partially overcome this draw- 
back by adding plate references to 
each appropriate rubric. 

In conclusion we should note that 
Signs and Symbols will have a parti- 
cular interest for lovers of Renais- 
sance art, not only because of the 
range and diversity of the artists and 
styles represented, but aiso because 
all the works which it illustrates are 
to be found in American collections. 
Its greatest appeal, however, will cer- 
tainly reside in its vivid presentation 
of that inspiring symbolical lore 
which, as it exalted the heart of 
Christendom in ages past, can do the 
same today in our hurried and fear- 
some world. 

Emerson H. Swirt 


The Ancient Near East in Pictures 
Relating to the Old Testament, 
by James B. Pritchard. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1924. 
351 pp., $20.00. 

Four years ago, Professor James 
B. Pritchard published his monumental 
volume on Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts Relating to the Old Testament 
(ANET), in which the principal 
literary documents from the world 
of the Near East were given in fresh 
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translation and with appropriate in- 
troductions and notes. It is common- 
place that the Old Testament must 
be read in its total historical and cul- 
tural context, and the work, quite 
properly, received the acclaim and 
gratitude of scholars and students 
everywhere. Professor Pritchard now 
publishes a companion volume, in 
which the words of ANET are illus- 
trated and made telling by visual rep- 
resentation. There are 769 pictures, 
each of these receiving succinct but 
invaluable commentary in the des- 
criptive catalog. The significant fea- 
tures of every monument are des- 
cribed, and this is followed by the 
relevant data (present location, mu- 
seum number, date of discovery, prov- 
enance, date of object, material, size, 
etc.). A brief bibliography of impor- 
tant discussions is appended to each 
description. Old Testament passages 
which are illustrated or illuminated by 
the pictures appear in the index. 
While most of the photographs have 
been published before, no volume ex- 
cels Pritchard’s in beauty and vivid- 
ness of presentation, effectiveness of 
setting, and accuracy of description. 

The same sense of order and classifi- 
cation which is reflected in ANET 
appears in this new work. Some 
sixty-six representatives of Near 
Eastern peoples here make their ap- 
pearance, many of them in their na- 
tive dress. These are followed by 162 
pictures drawn from every area of 
daily life (e.g. agriculture, weights, 
textiles, pottery, breadmaking, warfare, 
hunting, music). Of special interest 
are the seventy representations deal- 
ing with ancient writing. Here we 
have pictures both of the scribes 
and their writing materials and of the 
various ancient scripts. The student 
may view for himself the great legal 
codes, the Tell el-Amarna correspond- 
ence, the Ras esh-Shamrah epics and 
the famous alphabet, the Behistun text 
and the Rosetta Stone, the Mesha 
stela, the Lachish ostraca, the Ara- 


maic papyri from Elephantine, and 
many other familiar ancient literary 
remains. Section IV contains such 
monuments from history as the Ur- 
Nammu stela from Ur, the Susa 
stela of the victorious Naram-Sin 
of Agade, the Bethshan  stela 
of Ramses II before Amon-Re, 
the Mer-ne-Ptah stela bearing the 
name of Israel, the famous black 
obelisk of Shalmaneser III, where 
Jehu lies prostrate before the great 
king, and the magnificient pictures of 
his military campaigns, and scores of 
others. Then follow  eighty-seven 
pictures of Near Eastern kings, 
queens, and other persons of eminence. 
The next two sections are devoted 
entirely to religion, the first of these 
showing the gods with their character- 
istic symbols; the second, the various 
objects employed in the practice of 
religion (altars and other cultic ob- 
jects), mythical beings, and scenes 
drawn from myth and legend. The fol- 
lowing section, though brief, contains 
the most exquisite objects in the en- 
tire volume, the fascinating cylinder 
seals with their vivid pageantry of 
myth and ritual. The ninth section is 
of particular interest to the archaeolo- 
gist, containing, as it does, many views 
from excavations (walls, houses, 
temples, etc.). The book closes with 
four well-drawn maps. 

Such a book defies review. There is 
no substitute for a personal inspection 
and scrutiny of these magnificent 
pictures. The commentary at the close, 
which renders them intelligible, serves 
to make this magnum opus not only 
an inexhaustible treasury of sheer de- 
light, but also an indispensable pos- 
session for all who would grasp in a 
living fashion the civilization and cul- 
ture of the ancient Near East, and, 
not least of all, that part of it which 
relates to the life, history, and re- 
ligion of Israel. There are a few 
books which one cannot afford to be 
without; this is certainly one of them. 

James MUuILENBURG 
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The Old Testament and the Fine 
Arts, by Cynthia Pearl Maus. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1954. 
826 pp., $5.95. 

Those who have found Miss Maus’ 
earlier books, Christ and the Fine 
Arts (1938), and The World’s Great 
Madonnas (1947), useful, will wel- 
come another volume of the same 
type. Composed in a fashion similar 
to Christ and the Fine Arts, the 
latest volume contains “100 full-page 
reproductions, 100 art interpretations, 
77 hymns and interpretations, 244 
poems, 63 stories.” As the Introduc- 
tion states, the book is intended to 
be “readily usable in planning worship 
services, devotional and special-day 
programs for church-school, 
Weekday and Vacation Church-school 
teaching periods.” Thus, we have a 
book of great potential usefulness in 
religious education programs, rather 
than a scholarly treatment of the 
material. 

Dividing Old Testament history in- 
to six major divisions, Miss Maus 
presents a number of paintings de- 
picting events in the corresponding 
portion of the Biblical narrative. Each 
painting is accompanied by an inter- 
pretation which usually consists of a 
paraphrase of the relevant text plus a 
concise biography of the artist. Great 
paintings by Michelangelo or Raphael 
are mingled with some rather unimag- 
inative and sentimental contemporary 
attempts. 

The selections of poetry are fre- 
quently disappointing for their quality, 
though not for their comprehensive- 
ness. Psalms and poetical portions of 
the Old Testament become more im- 
pressive by contrast to such company. 
Undoubtedly, some of the most val- 
uable portions of the book will be those 
devoted to stories. Many of these are a 
retelling of Biblical stories or biogra- 
phies of Old Testament characters, 
such as “Joseph: the Poor Boy Who 
Saved a Country.” Many of these 
stories would seem to lend themselves 
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to usage in Sunday School classes, 
since some are quite imaginative and 
interesting. 

Each section of the book concludes 
with a selected number of hymns, os- 
tensibly dealing with a portion of the 
Bible. Many of the better hymns of 
the Church are collected here with 
accounts of the lives of their authors 
and composers. A large number of 
negro spirituals is also included. 

This book provides a good com- 
mentary on the present state of re- 
ligious art, for most of the recent 
material is of inferior value. If, how- 
ever, it succeeds in stimulating as 
much interest in religious art as the 
previous volumes, it will be a valuable 
contribution. 

James F. WHITE 


Jesus and His Ministry, by Wallace 
Eugene Rollins and Marion Bene- 
dict Rollins. Greenwich, The Sea- 
bury Press, 1954. 284 pp., $4.00. 
Jesus and His Ministry by Wallace 

Eugene Rollins and Marion Benedict 
Rollins is a helpful and a reassuring 
book. It has come out at a time when 
New Testament criticism is tending to 
throw its weight on ‘the side of 
loosening the bond between history 
and faith. This book takes its stand 
for the significance of history for 
faith, and for the dependability in the 
main of the records of history that we 
possess in the area of Jesus’ life and 
teaching. The Doctors Rollins are 
well aware of the negative trend in 
modern criticism. They know also the 
grounds for it. But surveying the 
grounds carefully, they themselves 
have come to a more positive con- 
clusion. 

In their preface to this volume, Dr. 
and Mrs. Rollins indicate their inten- 
tion to make use of various media 
for coming to know the historical 
Jesus: namely the knowledge of his 
background, the different types of 
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critical method, psychological under- 
standing, sensitiveness to the quality 
of his person, and the experience of 
discipleship. As the chapters unfold, 
dealing with crisis experiences in 
Jesus’ life, with his teaching and heal- 
ing ministry, his use of the Scriptures, 
the quality of his person, and with 
his resurrection, it becomes abundant- 
ly clear to the reader that every one 
of these ways of knowing has been 
employed with skill and discernment. 
The authors have read prodigiously, 
but they never parade their learning 
for its on sake. They make judicious 
use of other writings that would sup- 
port their own views. They recognize 
with respect what opposes them, but 
they never argue or seek to disprove 
what is not in harmony with their own 
positions. One feels in reading this 
book that it represents the ripe, ma- 
ture conviction of authors who, taking 
account of all the evidence, have come 
to their own judgments, not only 
through wide reading and careful 
study, but through their own sensitive 
awareness of spiritual values, and 
their own dedicated discipleship. 

This is not a book for the beginner 
in‘ New Testament to study. A good 
deal is presupposed on the part of the 
reader. There is no expounding, for 
example, of the historical and religious 
background of Jesus as such. Such as- 
pects of this history or of the social 
and religious conditions of his day as 
are relevant to the discussion are 
brought in where they are needed for 
an understanding of matters under dis- 
cussion in the experience of Jesus. 
Again, there is no full expounding of 
the history of gospel criticism. The 
authors have chosen instead to give in 
an initial chapter a highly condensed 
statement of the resources available 
for the study of Jesus’ ministry. 

In the judgment of this reviewer, 
the book is especially to be valued for 
its affirmative view of the meaning of 
history for faith, for the irenic spirit 
which pervades its discussion of con- 


troversial questions, for its insight in- 
to abiding spiritual values, and for the 
luminous clarity of its expression. Not 
every reader will agree with every 
position taken in this book. But none 
will fail to respect its views. And to 
many Christians the book will bring 
the reassurance of a faith that is 
grounded in history, and the quicken- 
ing to Christian devotion that comes 
from exposure to a clear, honest, and 
inwardly perceptive discussion of 
Jesus’ ministry. 

Mary Ety Lyman 


Tomorrow is Today, by James H. 
Robinson. Philadelphia, The Chris- 
tian Education Press, 1954. 127 
pp., $2.00. 

The author is pastor of the Church 
of the Master in New York’s Har- 
lem and is well-known as an author 
and lecturer. It is based upon the 
experiences of a trip of 42,000 miles 
which he made as an ambassador of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
to the youth of the world. On the 
course of this strenuous journey he 
addressed 500 meetings, used forty- 
seven interpreters, and mingled inti- 
mately with common folks in cities, 
towns and villages throughout Asia 
and Africa, everywhere finding that 
his being a Negro gave him special 
entree and advantages and stimulated 
endless interest and questions. 

The chief results of the trip was a 
poignant and stirring introduction to 
the thoughts and needs of disadvan- 
taged people throughout the earth. To 
read this report is to feel with the 
author the tragedy of the one million 
in Calcutta alone who have no home 
but the city streets, of the one million 
blind people throughout Asia to whom 
our help could restore sight, and of 
the one billion who have never seen 
a doctor or a dentist in their lives 
and probably never will. 
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For Dr. Robinson the two great 
forces of our day that are molding 
the future for Asia and Africa and 
therefore for the world are com- 
munism and nationalism. By historical 
chance they occur together but na- 
tionalism is by far the greater and 
more significant. His experience with 
communism was wide and various, 
since communists in the countries he 
visited usually expected an American 
Negro to be one of their own and re- 
ceived a rude awakening when they 
heard him denounce it. Reflection on 
this false faith leads him, in the third 
chapter, to make a thoughtful analy- 
sis of why communism, even at the 
height of its appeal, was such a dis- 
mal failure with the American Negro. 
(Never at any time could it command 
as many as 1700 Negro followers, 
despite vast expenditure of effort and 
money.) Nationalism, as seen by Dr. 
Robinson, is the “insatiable urge of 
people to achieve self-respect, self-im- 
provement, and self-government to 
such a degree that every nation has 
equal opportunity to help build a se- 
cure, peaceful world; and that all men 
will be accepted by one another as 
ends to the glory of God” (pp. 59, 
60). This rather idealistic definition 
hardly fits the militant nationalism of 
Japan in the late thirties and early 
forties but it does help us sense the 
pulse and throb of the aspirations of 
peoples in India, Pakistan, the Gold 
Coast, Lebanon, and elsewhere, and it 
reenforces the author’s statement that, 
“Unless the West helps to give colo- 
nialism a decent burial, a lot of us will 
die with it” (p. 23). 

Underlying the whole book is a plea 
for Americans to break through their 
smug shell of isolationism and compla- 
cency and really to know people of 
other nations, while at the same time 
they hold on to their own faith and 
vision. A Chinese refugee from com- 
munism in Hong Kong told theauthor, 
“If you, who are so strong and so en- 
lightened, lose faith in freedom as an 
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institution, you can never sustain us 
who fight the forces against freedom 
underneath the red yoke.” (p. 99) The 
problem of our ambiguous world lea- 
dership and the distrust with which it 
is greeted, are shown to derive in no 
small part from “the West’s slowness 
in drawing the peoples of Asia and 
Africa into the orbit of its own moral 
pre-suppositions about the equality of 
man under the fatherhood of God” 
(p. 126). 

This little book is full of deep in- 
sights and while thoroughly realistic 
is yet hopeful in tone. It urges greatly 
increased emphasis upon all types of 
sharing which are based on true de- 
sire for partnership and equality— 
the author believes that some founda- 
tion should train 20,000 young A- 
mericans in the languages of Africa 
for service in that continent alone— 
but by direct statement and by impli- 
cation it is most of all a strong argu- 
ment for expanding and strengthening 
the ecumenical mission of the Church. 
How else can we find the “well- 
trained, right-thinking individuals who 
will go out to our friends with humil- 
ity and live with them” (p. 111), or 
the “tough-minded, loving young A- 
mericans who go out and identify 
themselves with the people in their 
struggles?” (p. 121) We cannot miss 
the point that it is the Church, speak- 
ing through James Robinson, which 
asks the fundamental question in this 
book, and that it is the Church, in its 
ecumenical world mission, which, more 
than any other agency, holds the an- 
swer. 

Sam H. Franxiin 


The Teaching Ministry of the Church 
by James D. Smart. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1954. 207 pp., 
$3.00. 

The subtitle indicates the scope of 
the book: “An examination of the bas- 
ic principles of Christian education.” 
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Written from within the modern re- 
naissance of theology, the author re- 
examines modern religious education 
in view of the renewed theological 
concern, and identifies prinicples em- 
erging from the new movements in 
theology which must be foundational in 
the new Christian education. In doing 
this he has a job of demolition as well 
as one of construction. In the demoli- 
tion this reviewer sees two principal 
tasks undertaken. One is to undercut 
the moralism which has marked so 
much of the modern effort in religious 
education, that is, the effort to “make 
good Christians.” This was salvation 
by good conduct, with the religious 
educator defining what “good con- 
duct” is. This notion of what the goal 
is, is vigorously attacked from within 
a Reformation theology; and by con- 
trast the goal is seen as faith. This is 
a highly important and impressive ele- 
ment in the book. The other negative 
task undertaken is to chide the 
churches and the ministry for the low 
esteem in which the work of Christian 
education is sometimes held. This, we 
believe, is the least valuable element 
in the book. 

In its constructive aspect the author 
establishes a relation between preach- 
ing and teaching, defines the goal as 
faith, treats the place of the Bible in 
the curriculum, and takes up problems 
in policy-making and administration 
which will be affected by conclusions 
reached on theological issues. 

Dr. Smart writes out of an unusual 
background of experience as pastor, 
teacher in a theological school, service 
both in Canada and the United States, 
and editor-in-chief of the new curricu- 
lum materials of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. 

This is probably the most important 
book of 1954 on the nature of Chris- 
tian education, and deserves to be read 
by all who wish to keep acquainted 
with the new Christian education 
which is emerging. 

Lewis J. SHERRILL 


Early Christianity, The Purpose of 
Acts and Other Papers, by Burton 
Scott Easton, edited by Frederick 
C. Grant. Greenwich, The Seabury 
Press, 1954. 158 pp., $3.50. 

The main portion of this book is a 
reprint of Dr. Easton’s already well- 
known essay, “The Purpose of Acts.” 
This work is supplemented by three 
shorter articles which appeared in the 
Anglican Theological Review on 
whose editorial board Dr. Easton 
served. These are “The Church in the 
New Testament,” “Jewish and Early 
Christian Ordination,” and “Authority 
and Liberty in the New Testament.” 
The book is prefaced with a lengthy 
biographical sketch of Dr. Easton by 
his friend, Fredrick C. Grant. 

“The Purpose of Acts” shows 
clearly and incisively the simplicity 
which characterizes Dr. Easton’s 
works. First appearing in 1936, this 
essay is still one of the best introduc- 
tions to early church history, to Chris- 
tian origins, and to the Book of Acts. 
The main thesis remains unchallenged, 
that Luke’s purpose in Acts was to 
plead to the Roman authorities to re- 
gard Christianity as a sect of Judaism 
and therefore as a religio licita. Chris- 
tianity was no new religion about 
which the government had still to 
make up a new policy. It was nothing 
more or less than Judaism. Magis- 
trates, Pharisees, and Sadducees all 
witnessed to this. Even Paul was 
framed in the picture of the central 
church at Jerusalem. Early church 
government was patterned after 
Jewish councils, known in Aramaic 
as “sanhedrins” and in Greek as “pres- 
byteries.” This is the “theory” to 
which the writer of Luke-Acts sub- 
scribes. 

In a word, says Dr. Easton, Acts 
gives the picture of a catholic church 
fully in existence, in principal at 
least. Such a final insight, so con- 
vincingly developed, has become the 
basis for recent comparison of the 
“theory” of the writer of Acts with 
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the character of the original facts. 
The more vital question now is to 
what extent the features of the prim- 
itive church in Acts correspond to 
the church as it has become known 
through extra-Lucan sources. To what 
extent must the student of the life 
of Paul, for instance, make allowances 
for these theoretical pre-suppositions 
of the author of Luke-Acts, now 
recognized? Such a question can be 
asked only because of the basic 
soundness concerning Acts of the con- 
tributions of scholars like Dr. Eas- 
ton. The result has been a careful 
comparison of the Acts account in 
this new light with the primary ma- 
terial in Paul’s letters and a realiza- 
tion that more importance historically 
must be paid to these letters as prim- 
ary witnesses to the nature of the 
early church. Such a position under- 
lies the materials discussed in the 
other three shorter essays included in 
this book. 

Tueopore R. RoscHe 
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These chapters define and interpret each 
of the great principles of faith that must 
underlie the church’s Great Commission. 


The church today, says Dr. Hartt, must 
lift into sharp focus the essential evan- 
gelistic message. Only thus—far above the 
methods of popular evangelism — can it 
meet the modern world’s competition for 
men’s minds and hearts. 


A thoughtful interpretation of the 
church’s mission as witness to the truth 
and love of God — a vital book for teach- 
ers and students in the schools which are 
training tomorrow’s Christian leaders. $2 
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How Our Bible Came to Us, by H. G. 
G. Herklots. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 174 pp., $3.50. 
The history of the text of our 

Bible is a complex, but can also be a 

fascinating, narrative. Canon Herklots 

has written a scholarly, yet a relative- 
ly brief and highly readable account 
of the transmission, translation and 
vicissitudes of the texts of the Old and 

New Testaments. Beginning with the 

present day and moving back through 

Renaissance scholarship, the Middle 

Ages and the great codices to the 

Septuagint, he draws the line and 

does not enter into the controversies of 

Old or New Testament higher criti- 

cism. He is concerned more with the 

fate of the texts as such than with 
their dating, authorship, reliability, 
meaning or interrelation. His pen- 
ultimate chapter relates how neglect 
and dedication, chance and search, 
led to some of the great textual dis- 
coveries of the last century. The con- 
cluding chronological table is a good 

summary of the book, which as a 

whole, will be of great interest and 

usefulness to all who want to know 

“how our Bible came to us.” 

Avsert R. VOGELER 


Questions that Matter Most Asked 
by the World’s Religions, by Floyd 
H. Ross and Tynette Hills. Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1954. 266 pp., $3.50. 
This is an elementary introduction 

to the great religions, written largely 

for parents and teachers. It aims at a 

sympathetic exposition of beliefs, 

rather than practices or institutions ; 
and it is therefore an uncritical and 
rather innocuous summary of ideal 
affirmations. But it has real value in 
its attempt to identify with various 
religions: “If I were a Buddhist, what 
would my ideas be of the Good, the 
True and the Beautiful?” For younger 
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Written especially for Lenten reading— 


THE PASSION OF THE KING 


By FreperickK C. GRANT 


Former Director of Graduate Studies, 
Union Theologwal Seminary 


Around the events of the last week in the life of 
Christ, Frederick C. Grant has written this moving and 
profound book which explains exactly the meaning of 
the passion of Christ. Dr. Grant interprets the events 
of Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday, Good Friday and 
Easter in terms of the time in which they occurred, 
and in relation to life today. The result is a book 
which contains both reassurance and a challenge to 
every reader. $2.50 
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A brilliant and important new study of the con- 
flict between Christianity and the Roman 
government— 


THE SWORD and THE CROSS 


By Rosert M. GRANT 








By placing the struggle of Christianity during the 
early centuries in the context of the overall policy of 
Roman rulers concerning foreign religions, Robert M. 
Grant gives new perspective to this important period. 
Dr. Grant shows that Rome tried to preserve its re- 
ligious and cultural traditions from all external influ- 
ences, and that there was a long series of legal and 
judicial precedents for treating Christianity as sub- 
versive. Written with clarity and conciseness, The 
Sword and the Cross is brilliant scholarship, furnish- 
ing new insights into the history of the fight for re- 
ligious freedom and human rights. 2.75 
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people it inculcates a sense of the 
beauty and cultural settings of the 
religions, and of the value of all of 
them in pointing to the divine; and 
these are useful backgrounds for the 
further appreciation of the «nique 
elements of Christian faith as set 
forth in other books. 
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The Human Situation, by W. Mac- 
neile Dixon. New York, St. Martin’s 
Press 1954. 448 pp., $3.50. 

This is the latest of a series of re- 
printings of the Gifford Lectures of 
1935-37, which have become a modern 
testament of heroic humanism. Pro- 
fessor Dixon was a Scottish classicist 
who ranged with familiarity over 
modern history, science and philos- 
ophy. But he was no friend of Chris- 
tianity; he found it irrelevant to the 
social needs of this century, an ar- 
chaism, indecisive and doomed. Many 
critics have repudiated Christianity, 
but what makes Dixon’s work im- 
portant is not this, but his rich, 
resourceful and nostalgic account of 
today’s anxiety and hopelessness, the 
heritage of a lost faith. With other 
writers of despair, he was able to 
see, in the end, a duty but not a 
hope, for man: “. . .loyalty to life, to 
the ship’s company and to ourselves, 
that it may not be through our sur- 
render that the great experiment of 
existence, whose issue remains in 
doubt, come to an end in nothing- 


A. R. V. 


The Septuagint Bible .. . in the trans- 
lation of Charles Thomson; as ed- 
ited, revised and enlarged by C. A. 
Muses. Indian Hills, Colorado, Fal- 
con’s Wing Press, 1954. 1426 pp., 
$6.50. 

Based upon the “Thomson Bible”, 
published in 1808 and long unobtain- 
able, the present work is a _ text 
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which incorporates more _ recent 
scholarship. The editor has changed 
Thomson’s work “only where the fact 
of the text required it, or where an- 
other was called for preferentially by 
the oldest manuscript tradition.” Al- 
terations are of several kinds: res- 
toration of omissions, as in additional 
material in the Book of Esther; re- 
phrasing of expressions; re-punctua- 
tion and reparagraphing ; and removal 
of inconsistent spellings. The Biblical 
scholar will discover, at leisure, the 
extent to which these and other 
modifications have been soundly con- 
summated. In no sense is the intention 
to try to displace the older critical 
editions to which appropriate attention 
is directed in the editor’s Introduction. 
The volume is attractively printed and 
bound. 

Rosert F. Beacu 


The American College Chaplaincy, by 
Seymour A. Smith. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1954. 180 pp., $3.75. 
Here is a concise, factual up-to- 

date picture of the chaplaincy as onc 


Book Review 


finds it on the campuses of some four 
hundred independent and Protestant- 
related colleges and universities. Dr. 
Smith, faculty member of Yale Di- 
vinity School and (this year) visiting 
lecturer at Union, begins with a his- 
torical survey, moves to a description 
of the multiple role of the chaplain, 
and concludes with chapters on the 
training, problems, and prospects in 
this swiftly developing field of service. 
The writer’s account is based upon 
actual campus situations, as reported 
in questionnaires and _ interviews. 
Smith’s very helpful study is con- 
cerned with presenting the “record”, 
rather than with extended or critical 
appraisal. His plan is to let the facts 
speak for themselves. He is to be 
commended for his compact and dis- 
ciplined presentation of the material. 
His book should be of assistance to 
religious workers already in the field, 
to administrators responsible for their 
programs, and to college and seminary 
students contemplating service on our 
campuses. 


R. F. B. 
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Luther's 


Catholic Critics 


Wilhelm Pauck 


Ever since the year 1883, when the Protestant world celebrated 
the 400th anniversary of Luther’s birth, and particularly since 1917, 
when the anniversary of the publication of the ninety-five theses was 
commemorated, and down to our days, Luther, his life, his work, 
his thinking, and, indeed, the whole Reformation have been studied 
with a thoroughness that has been applied to no other phase of the 
history of Christianity. It was not so long ago that a famous German 
historian, Justus Hashagen, uttered the judgment that in the course 
of the last fifty years more books and individual studies have been 
devoted to Martin Luther than to any other great personality of 
Christianity. Indeed, he dared say that Luther had been investigated 
with closer attention than even Jesus of Nazareth. There is consid- 
erable truth in this statement. 

In our own time Luther has come alive as never before since the 
time of his death. Today people all over Christendom are intimately 
acquainted with him in a measure that cannot be observed in earlier 
days of the history of Protestantism. Martin Luther has assumed a 
significance directly relevant to the life of Christians today which 
is deeper than the importance that has been attributed to him even 


by those, who, in spite of his own personal wishes, call themselves 
Lutherans. 





Wilhelm Pauck is Professor of Church History. This article is an 
edited form of the first of three lectures on Luther delivered re- 
cently at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri. 











Lortz’s View 


Now one of the most remarkable aspects of all this is ‘+ fact that 
Roman Catholic scholars have also found themselves cumpelled to 
look upon Luther with the eyes of the modern, largely Protestant 
and Lutheran historians. Thus it has come about that we now possess 
Roman Catholic interpretations of Martin Luther which show a 
completely different spirit and religious orientation than the works 
which, since the time of the Reformation, have depicted Luther for 
Roman Catholics. 

In 1939, there appeared a two-volume history of the German Re- 
formation written by the Roman Catholic professor of church his- 
tory, Joseph Lortz, who now presides over an Institute of Reforma- 
tion Studies at the University of Mainz. In this work Lortz did not 
hesitate to acknowledge that Luther was one of the greatest heroes 
of the Christian faith, indeed, that as a theologian he manifested him- 
self as a genius who understood the gospel with a profundity hardly 
equalled. But, of course, Lortz being a member of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, that strangely monolithic, authoritarian body, could not 
conclude from this that therefore Luther rightly interpreted the 
gospel. It became his task to explain how it could come about that 
one who so profoundly, more profoundly almost than anyone else, 
understood the Christian gospel could divide Ohristendom. In an- 
swer to this question Lortz proceeded to say that Luther unfortu- 
nately had been one-sided. This one-sidedness he explained in several 
ways. 

In the first place (so Lortz claims) Luther was so under the in- 
fluence of the indubitable corruptions of the church, against which 
not only he but others of his own time also protested, that he was 
led to separate himself and his followers from the papal church, 
not knowing that if he had joined those who like him were both in- 
wardly and outwardly prepared for reformation, he could have be- 
come in the undivided Roman church the true, great reformer, and 
not the reformer who actually turned out to be a revolter. 

The second reason which Lortz suggests as an explanation of what 
he calls Luther’s one-sidedness is Luther’s dependence upon the the- 
ological party of Occamism. Because Luther, according to Lortz, 
was brought up an Occamist, he came to be allied with a theological 

group which in its deepest attitudes was, so Lortz says, uncatholic. 
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What he means thereby is that only the theology which is able to 
come to terms with the teachings of Thomas Aquinas and the tradi- 
tions derived therefrom is truly Catholic. One can understand this 
judgment if one sees that it comes from a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian of the twentieth century, because today all Roman Catholic 
theologians are expected to regard the Thomistic theology as the 
normative theology. 

And finally, and most significantly, Lortz explains what in his 
judgment is Luther’s one-sidedness by saying that Luther tended so 
to inject his own religious concerns into his interpretation of the 
gospel that he perverted the gospel subjectivistically. As Lortz puts 
it, in a very telling phrase which must amaze a Protestant who is 
acquainted with Luther: “Luther war kein Hérer’ (Luther was no 
listener). He did not permit, so he means to say, the objective re- 
ality of God as it is incarnate in the Roman Catholic church, its 
priestly authority and its sacraments, so to stand over him that he 
would yield to it obediently. Lortz has to acknowledge that what 
Luther as a Christian believer lived by was the Word of God, con- 
cerning which he left no doubt whatsoever that it was something 
other than he, other than any man, namely the divine itself and the 
divine life. But Lortz argues that the manner by which Luther ap- 
propriated for himself this divine Word and all its promises and 
gifts was of such a sort that he superimposed himself upon it. Lortz 
goes even so far as to say that Luther’s translation of the Bible, 
which he recognizes as a work of genius, is marked by a marvelous 
but exceedingly dangerous mixture of the genuine tenor and charac- 
ter of the Bible, and of the personal witness of Luther himself. 

So the one-sidedness of Luther is interpreted by Lortz, in the last 
resort, as due to what he calls Luther’s subjectivism, and this re- 
frain has been taken up by other Roman Catholic spokesmen who, 
in adopting Lortz’s on the whole favorable interpretation of Luther, 
make use of this new conception of the Reformer in order to launch 
a fresh attack upon him and on Protestant Christianity in general. 


Luther’s Real Motives 
Now in dealing with Luther in his relations with Roman Catholi- 
cism one must pay close attention to this modern conception of Lu- 


ther’s so-called one-sidedness. It is undoubtedly true that Luther’s 
interpretation of the Christian gospel was determined to a large ex- 
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tent by the situation in which he found himself. And the forms 
which the church assumed under his leadership, once his separation 
from Rome had become inevitable, were certainly determined by the 
particular conditions of his own day and also by the corruptions 
which were manifest everywhere in Roman Catholicism. But Luther 
did not become a reformer chiefly because he was concerned with the 
corruptions of the church in his day. Throughout his life he said 
that the issue between him and the pope was not that he, Luther, 
was overwhelmed by the fact that in the Roman church the people 
did not live up to the gospel. He, Luther, was ready to admit that 
also in his own church people did not live up to the gospel and were 
not true Christians. Mere human deviations from the standards of 
the Christian life were not at issue in his debate with the papacy, 
but the conflict revolved around doctrine, i.e., the basic understand- 
ing of the gospel itself. 

Nor did Luther become a reformer because he was troubled by 
the conditions of Christendom all about him. He did not know much 
about the world before he became a public figure and had to deal 
with all kinds of practical problems. He became a reformer in a 
cloister, removed from the world, in a town that was far away from 
those regions in which the determinative life of the civilization of 
his own day pulsed. Indeed, he became a reformer in the inwardness 
of his own soul as he struggled with the gospel, its threat and its 
promise. 

As to the second point which Lortz makes with respect to Lu- 
ther’s one-sidedness, namely, that he was an Occamist, one must say 
that Luther’s mind was indeed formed by the peculiar teaching of 
the so-called via moderna, the modern theology, in which he hap- 
pened to be trained because the theologians of Erfurt were Occam- 
ists. Throughout his life, many of his intellectual and theological 
attitudes continued to be shaped by Occamism. His positivism, his 
objection against the blending of Christian theology with metaphys- 
ics, his hostility against Aristotle, his unreserved Biblicism, his tend- 
ency to see God primarily as will, as one who acts, — all this to- 
gether with his emphasis upon common sense and the concreteness 
of direct experience was Occamist. Because Luther was so minded 
he was never able to understand Thomas and Thomism. But this 
does not mean that, because Luther was an Occamist and not a 
Thomist, his interpretation of Christianity had to be one-sided, for 
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what he really criticized in the heart of Roman Catholicism held true 
for Thomas as well as for Occam and his followers. 

But much more important is an analysis of the last and most tell- 
ing criticism which Lortz makes of Luther when he calls him a sub- 
jectivist, namely, that he was not a listener, and that thus he pre- 
vented the reality of God from affirming itself in him in its full- 
ness. This point we must closely analyze. And we must do it in two 
respects. In the first place, in connection with Luther’s decisive ex- 
perience, that which made him a reformer, and in the second place, 
in connection with his understanding of the Word. 


Justification by Faith 


If one examines Luther in these two connections, one is driven to 
conclude that he was indeed a personalist in his interpretation of the 
Christian gospel. But this does not mean that he was a subjectivist 
who, by injecting his own concerns into the gospel, arbitrarily trans- 
formed and changed it, depriving it of its own true nature. In the 
preaching of Luther there occurs again and again a refrain which 
one may sum up in the sentence: “Everyone must do his own be- 
lieving, just as everyone will have to do his own dying.” This is the 
same insistence which in his theological writings is expressed in the 
sentence which occurs again and again: “Who believes, has,” which 
means that only he who believes in and for and by himself has also 
the God who, according to the witness of the Bible, is manifested 
in Christ. Only he who believes in and for and by himself can ex- 
perience Christ as his Lord, thus having Him as his Christ. 

Luther became a monk, as he often explained, “wm einen gnidi- 
gen Gott zu kriegen,” in order to get a merciful God. He wanted to 
be assured that God, He who is active everywhere in the world and 
holds it together and governs it and is the giver of every good and 
perfect gift, was his God, God also for him, Martin Luther. In the 
way of his times he dedicated himself wholly to religion and its pur- 
suit. As a monk he suffered through the fulness of the human en- 
counter with the Divine, never quieted by what the monastery and 
the priestly sacramental church offered to him. As he understood it, 
the only way by which one could become assured that God would 
also be his God, was to bring about the actualization of a full, un- 
reserved love of God and of the neighbor. This Luther recognized 
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as the command given to him by God, the unqualified command. And 
he saw it anchored in the reality of God which to him as to all peo- 
ple of his time was indubitable. 

Just like Luther, people then started in their thinking about life 
with an acknowledgement of the divine reality and of God’s govern- 
ment of the world and all that is in it; hence for them the basic 
question was how every man in his own inner being related 
himself to God.. However, only comparatively few took this as their 
very personal task in the manner in which Luther did when he be- 
came a monk. And now he discovered that, by the use of the mon- 
astic discipline and all the means made available to him by the 
church, he could not actualize this love of God by which he would 
become acceptable in God’s sight. Even though he mortified his flesh 
beyond what was required of him, though he examined himself 
thoroughly in his own solitude and in the presence of his father- 
confessor in order to cleanse himself in such a way that finally he 
would experience within himself the realization of love of God, he 
was driven again and again to the acknowledgment that his own self- 
ishness made it impossible for him, by his own straining, to come up 
to the fulfillment of the divine commandment. Finally, he was pushed 
to the point of hating God because, to use the phrase which afterward 
he employed so often, he found that he could not become righteous 
by doing or trying to do righteous acts. Even at the height of his 
religious dedication, he discovered deep within himself that which 
he acknowledged as selfishness, even if it was the secret voice that 
congratulated him on his feats of self-abnegation. 

Therefore he concluded that the law could not be fulfilled. He ob- 
served that the more conscientiously he embraced it, it convicted him, 
in the very depth of his personal being, of sin, of selfishness, and 
even of the refusal to let God be God because he himself wanted to 
become God. He found release from all this in connection with a 
careful consideration of the Biblical text of Rom. 1, 16 and 17. 
Then he came to see that God gives (to use the Augustinian phrase 
which he often repeated) what He demands. By this insight he 
changed the direction of his religious concern with God. Instead of 
straining with all the effort of his soul toward a fulfillment of God’s 
highest demands, he now learned to respond to the divine justifying 
action upon him, finding himself in faith liberated from himself, and, 
no longer bound to himself or curved in upon himself, gradually 
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transformed under the healing of the divine Samaritan into one who 
could really love God and in the name of God also the neighbor. 
This was Luther’s rediscovery of the gospel: an encounter with 
Christ whom he experienced as one coming in upon him from with- 
out, utterly objective, given to him, but meaningful to him only as 
he accepted Him, as he permitted Him to speak to him. Till the end 
of his life, Luther used the most telling words he could find in order 
to insist that God is a speaking God who must be heard, and listened 
to, and that because God is such a God, one can live with him and 
for Him, only if one has faith which comes from hearing. So he 
came to interpret the whole Christian life as man’s listening to God: 
standing in the presence of God the believer hears God. How then 
can one say that Luther was no listener, kein Hérer? One can make 
such a statement only if he is unable to come to terms with the crit- 


ical experience which Luther had at the most decisive turning point 
of his career. 


The Word of God 


In coming to regard the Word of God as the only and exclusive 
authority of the Christian, Luther removed a practice which had 
been developed particularly in the medieval church: the use of a 
four-fold method of exegesis with respect to the various parts, large 
or small, of the Bible. When he began his career, Luther himself 
employed it. He had to deal with the Bible by way of the grammat- 
ical, the allegorical, the tropological and the anagogical method. That 
is to say, he had to establish first of all what the text itself said. 
He had then to see it as manifesting the unity of the Bible by the 
use of the allegorical method, which in itself again could be employed 
in different ways. He then went on to relate what he read in the 
Bible to his own experience, making a moral application of it, by 
means of the so-called tropological method. And he had finally to 
interpret the Biblical passage in relation to the church; this was the 
anagogical method. 

After his decisive rediscovery of the gospel, which had enabled 
him really to understand the Bible (as he firmly believed), Luther 
still employing this traditional method, was driven more and more 
to deal with the Bible according to the assumption which he was sure 
agreed with its real meaning, that it was one; one in the sense that 
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it conveyed a clear message not in itself differentiated or divided. He 
had the conviction that the Bible contained the truth and that its 
truth was clear and unambiguous. And so, after 1517, and definitely 
after the Leipzig Disputation of 1519, Luther did away with these 
traditional ways of interpreting the Bible and affirmed the “sensus 
primarius”’, the primary sense of the Bible. Thereby he initiated a 
new chapter in the history of Christian Biblical exegesis. But his 
own conception of the primary sense of the Bible was nothing as 
simple as he made it appear. In the first place, he was in a signifi- 
cant way dependent upon something that he had learned from the 
medieval Roman Catholic traditional technique of handling the Bi- 
ble. Regarding the Bible as inspired by the Holy Spirit and holding 
it therefore as absolutely trustworthy, he interpreted the literal, 
grammatical meaning of the Bible, for which he now came to be 
exclusively concerned, so that he explored the proper and specific 
sense of every word or phrase. In this he took it for granted that 
in its grammatical sense the Bible spoke of Christ, so that he read 
every part of it with reference to Christ—from the book of Genesis, 
of which he was particularly fond, to the book of Revelation, for 
which he didn’t care too much. Everything spoke of Christ. 
Moreover, he never surrendered certain attitudes which in the 
exegetical tradition had been associated with the tropolegical meth- 
od! What the Bible said concerning Christ applied also to the Chris- 
tian. Here it becomes plain why Luther, as time went on, stated 
with considerable emphasis that he does not understand the Bible 
correctly who reads it primarily historically, because for Luther 
Christ was never merely objectively testified to in the Bible, but 
was proclaimed as He who was to become the Lord of him who 
heard the witness of the Bible. The main tendency of Luther’s bibli- 
cism is directed toward the explication of what he meant by the 
phrase Christus pro me (Christ for me), or, Christus pro nobis 
(Christ for us). All that was implied in this “for us” he explained 
in terms of the vestiges he retained of the old tropological method. 
Under the impact of this two things happened as he dealt with 
the Bible. In the first place the Bible, written, as he said, by the Holy 
Spirit and therefore a unity, made sense only by reference to Christ. 
It was God’s Word insofar as it spoke of Christ, the Lord of the 
Scripture. Hence he could also say that what teaches Christ (namely, 
in the Bible) is apostolic, even if Pilate and Herod preach it, and 
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that everything which does not teach Christ is not apostolic, even 
though Peter and Paul and, he added, Luther, say it. Thus Luther 
could say: if someone tries to undo your conception of the gospel 
which you have derived from the Bible by quoting Biblical passages 
against you, you must urge Christ against the Bible. That is to say, 
the Bible makes sense, particularly in its individual parts, only if 
it is read in terms of that unity which is in the end derived from 
Christ, who is the Lord also of the Bible. 

In the same connection, something else became apparent in the 
course of time: Christ, the Lord of the Bible meant, as far as Lu- 
ther was concerned, the Christ as understood by Paul in terms of 
the doctrine of justification by faith. And if this Christ is the key 
to the understanding of the Bible, then one can affirm its unity and 
at the same time make differentiations. Not every part of the Bible 
is of the same value. The Gospel of John is to be preferred to the 
three synoptic Gospels. The Epistle of Peter is much better than 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. And the Epistle of James is an epistle of 
straw. The book of Revelation should better not be in the New 
Testament. As far as the Old Testament was concerned, the Psalms 
always remained Luther’s own book, and he read them entirely in 
the light of the epistles of Paul. 

Moreover, Luther, who insisted that the Bible could not err, that, 
because Christ spoke from it, it was infallible, could say with great- 
est emphasis that the mere literalness of the Bible was not its most 
important part. The Bible is the Word of God, he taught, because 
it is the message from God, through which we hear God speak, give 
His gospel, proclaim His good news. And this news, Luther said, 
must be understood primarily as a Maer, a tale to be told by “gross 
Geschrei,” a great clamor. It is something that must be spoken, some- 
thing that is to be preached and conveyed by living words. Luther 
was of the opinion that the books of the New Testament, particularly 
the Gospels, came to be written only because there happened an 
“Abbruch des Geistes,” a breakdown of the Spirit, because the early 
Christians had permitted heretics and dissenters to intrude into 
their midst so that it became necessary for them to write down the 
gospel. We can see then that Luther, who insisted on the literalness 
of the Bible, at the same time dealt with the Biblical texts in utter 
freedom. He understood that the message of the Bible is primarily 
a spoken, living kerygma which is to be uttered in the words of 
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testimony and to be received in the listening of faith. Thus the 
Word of God, I may say by way of summary, was really something 
threefold: the Scripture, Christ, and the sermon about Christ on 
the basis of the Bible. Luther believed that insofar as the preacher 
in his sermon really deals with Christ on the basis of the Bible, he 
can be sure that he is speaking the Word of God. Indeed, Luther 
said if the preacher is not sure, in terms of human daring, that what 
he speaks is the Word of God, the same Word of God found in the 
Bible, but now uttered in the language of today, he is not a good 
preacher and should give up preaching. 

Now is all this to be understood as something subjectivistic, some- 
thing that loosens up “the objectivity of the Bible,” its sheer given- 
ness? It seems to me that what Lortz does not understand is the 
dynamic of Protestantism, the very dynamic of the Christian faith, 
which Luther rediscovered, according to which (in fullest parallel- 
ism to the major theme, Christus pro me) all that a Christian can 
express about the gospel is at the same time objective and subjec- 
tive. It is a gospel to be believed, a gospel which by being believed 
loses none of its own life, its own objectivity, its own authority, its 
own otherness. The conclusion to which we come then is that while, 
superficially, the criticism of Luther, that he was not a listener, 
seems to be correct, actually Lortz has failed to see that which is 
the very mystery and therefore also the very secret of the Christian 
faith in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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One of the great concerns of the Christian writer in our period 
(Eliot and Auden, for example, or Graham Greene or Francois 
Mauriac) has been, in reacting against the complacent secularism of 
modern culture, to reinstate a sense of the human tragedy, of man’s 
radical imperfection and limitation. One feels that undoubtedly many 
of our modern writers have been drawn again to Christianity be- 
cause they have felt that here is a construction of human experience 
in terms of which it is possible to comprehend the wreckage and 
disorder of our world, not simply as a dreadful aberration of our 
time but as, in some way, an expression of the human condition. 
But those whose vision has been most deeply affected by the Chris- 
tian religion have not rested in their discovery of evil but have gone 
on to ask, with Eliot, “after such knowledge, what forgiveness?” 
Yet there have been those, on the other hand, whose vision of evil, 
though partaking of the authentically Christian vision, has been so 
unremitting as to make them closer to the pure pessimism of class- 
ical tragedy than to the authentic wisdom of Christianity, whose 
understanding of the depth of the human predicament has always 








Dr. Nathan A. Scott is Associate Professor of the Humanities at 
Howard University. He has not mentioned that he is author of an 
outstanding work in this field, Rehearsals of Discomposure: Alien- 
ation and Reconciliation in Modern Literature (New York, King’s 
Crown Press, 1952.) This article also is, in effect, the section on 
“Literature” for the discussion of Christianity and the Arts that 
appears in this issue. 
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been complemented by the redemptive and penitential motif. Their 
philosophical bias, that is to say, might be termed a belief in Orig- 
inal Sin. And this strain of sensibility in contemporary literature 
is, I believe, gaining its most powerful expression today in the work 
of the American writer Robert Penn Warren, whose work (princi- 
pally the novels At Heaven’s Gate, Night Rider, All the King’s 
Men, and World Enough and Time, and. the recent long poem 
Brother to Dragons, (which was very intelligently reviewed by Amos 
Wilder in Christianity and Crisis in July of 1953) deserves to be 
much more widely known than it is. The theme that recurs again 
and again in Mr. Warren’s poetry and fiction is the necessity of 
man’s accepting the burden of Original Sin, and this theme is elab- 
orated in terms of the moral ambiguities of the political life, which 
gives his work a special interest in recent literature. 

The British writer Elizabeth Bowen and the American Isabel 
Bolton, on neither of whose work any considerable body of criticism 
yet exists, are both amongst the finest contemporary representatives 
of what might be called the tradition of “Personalism” in modern 
fiction: that is to say, like their masters Henry James and E. M. 
Forster, the progress of their books is from an elaborately punc- 
tilious analysis of the ambiguities of personal relations towards a 
statement about the condition of the human polity. Evil itself does 
not intrude on their worlds in the same terrifying way in which it 
does upon the world of Mr. Warren’s books: its presence is not so 
theatrical, yet it is none the less real, and Miss Bowen, in books 
like The Death of the Heart and The House in Paris, as she has 
quietly reflected upon the themes of innocence and experience, has 
created a drama that closely approaches tragedy. 

Those who were students in Union Seminary in the mid-forties 
may remember a stately and eldery and gracious lady whom they 
met one evening at a Niebuhr open-house (I believe it was at Eas- 
tertide, 1945) as Mary Brittain Miller. Miss Miller’s long poem 
The Crucifixion had then just appeared, and it was being excitedly 
discussed in Hastings Hall. It was not a very distinguished work of 
art, but it explored with remarkable depth of feeling and spiritual 
insight the dilemmas of conscience that were then being faced by 
a generation of young people caught up in the holocaust of modern 
warfare. Since that time Miss Miller, now a woman of quite ad- 
vanced years, has undergone an amazing metamorphosis and deep- 
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ening of her artistic and religious sensibility and, under the pseu- 
donymn Isabel Bolton, has produced three of the most brilliantly 
written novels in recent American literature, The Christmas Tree, 
Do I Wake or Sleep?, and Many Mansions. It is the mind under 
stress and the nature of human error which she has taken as her 
themes and which she tackles, in relation to the great public forces 
of our time, with great subtlety of statement and profundity of 
insight. And hers is a body of work which, though not large in 
size, is, I believe, of the first importance. 

The late George Orwell, who, like the late Simone Weil, belongs 
amongst the great unchurched and noncanonical saints of our time. 
His book 1984 was widely read in this country a few years ago, and 
Animal Farm, which appeared three years earlier also gained con- 
siderable attention. But many of his other books—the memoir Down 
and Out in Paris and London, the novels Keep the Aspidistra Fly- 
ing, Burmese Days, Coming up for Air, and also the volumes of 
essays Critical Essays and Shooting an Elephant—deserve just as 
large an audience. There is, amongst the important literary figures 
of our time, perhaps no more perfect example than that provided by 
Orwell, of the modern liberal intellectual who is determined not to 
be caught up in the inebriation of our contemporary Angst, who can 
no longer accept the Christian faith but for whom the practice of 
the Christian virtues of brotherliness and compassion remains the 
noblest way of life, whose chosen tradition is the tradition of the 
Enlightenment, and whose fundamental problem is that of how to 
live with integrity in a world that is no longer liberal. And if one 
wants to understand the kind of sanity, the kind of courage, and 
the kind of inadequacy that may characterize a truly great repre- 
sentative in our time of what Mr. Trilling calls “the liberal imagin- 
ation,” one had better go to Orwell. 

The British poet Edith Sitwell cannot be omitted; her technical 
bravura and religious explorativeness over the past fifteen years 
have given her a new and commanding importance in our period. 
Hers is no longer a hard, brittle poetry of satire and protest against 
modernity, such as she was producing in the 1920's: 

She loves no landmark now, no singular tree, 

And keeps no tryst with memory, none with hope, 

Some covet life to lose it; some agree 

With Christ at last, like dew the sun draws up. 











She is today a poet who wants to tell us that man must carry “the 
burthen of the mystery” of his life, and in such books as The Can- 
ticle of the Rese and Gardeners and Astronomers she shows herself 
to be a poet who, like Donne, has felt “the whip-lash of eternity” 
and whose imagination is moving closer and closer to a Christian 
vision of things. 


Contemporary Criticism 


The Christian literary critic in our day finds himself before a body 
of questions on which the articulated traditions of Protestant 
thought—in contrast to those of the Church of Rome—have little 
light to throw. Indeed, an examination of the main lines of develop- 
ment in theory of literature from Lessing and Coleridge down to 
I. A. Richards and the early T. S. Eliot would hardly reveal to an 
inquiring visitor in the Western world, making his first acquaint- 
ance with the usages of our culture, that such a thing as Protestant 
Christianity had ever existed. So it must, therefore, be realized that 
those who are today attempting to get under way an enterprise of 
literary criticism whose premises will be rooted in the modern the- 
ological renascence in Protestantism are breaking fresh ground, and 
for a time they must inevitably be groping somewhat in the dark. 
This is doubtless the reason for the fact that as yet we have no size- 
able and impressive body of work in which the organizing princi- 
ples for a radically aesthetic criticism of literature are drawn from 
the revitalized theological consciousness. We have had so little ex- 
perience in this kind of enterprise that it may be another few years 
as yet before we begin to get impressive work of this sort—though 
in Preston Roberts’ brilliant essay on “A Christian Theory of Dra- 
matic Tragedy” (The Journal of Religion, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, 
January 1951) and (if I may be forgiven this one reference to my 
own work) in my own essay on “The Relation of Theology to Lit- 
erary Criticism” (The Journal of Religion, Vol. XXII, No. 4, 
October 1953) there are hints of what may be involved here. 

The chief strategem, then, which has unified the more serious 
literary criticism of Christian writers in recent years has not in- 
volved the employment of theological categories in the kinds of 
radically judicial acts characteristic of purely aesthetic analysis: it 
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has rather been a strategem involving an explication of the world- 
views implicit in the important literature of our time. In the best 
work of this sort there has been no tendency to confuse the natural 
functions of literature with those of religious testimony. The most 
distinguished writing in this vein has, I think, been done by Amos 
Wilder, whose book of three years ago Modern Poetry and the 
Christian Tradition (Scribner, 1952) is one of the adornments of 
recent American criticism; but, though it discusses many of the 
movements and figures in modern poetry which were treated in The 
Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry (Harper, 1940), it by no means 
supercedes his earlier volume which still has great distinction. 

Stanley Romaine Hopper’s The Crisis of Faith (Abingdon, 1944) 
is, I fear, one of the most gravely neglected “great books” in con- 
temporary theology. The sweep of his vast learning in the fields of 
his specialization as a philosopher and theologian is breathtakingly 
paralleled by an equal mastery of the literary tradition and by a 
really remarkable sensitivity to the crises and distempers of the 
modern spirit, as they have gained expression in the poetry of our 
time. And, what is more, he writes with a kind of brilliance, with 
a kind of violent power, which, in its sheer virtuosity and expertise, 
sets his work apart from the recent literature of American theology. 

Dr. Hopper has also made a more recent contribution to the re- 
ligious interpretation of literature in his editorship of the volume 
Spiritual Problems in Contemporary Literature (Harper, 1952) for 
the Institute for Religious and Social Studies. His own essay in this 
symposium (“The Problem of Moral Isolation in Contemporary 
Literature”), Denis de Rougemont’s paper (“Religion and the Mis- 
sion of the Artist”), and Amos Wilder’s essay on “Protestant Ori- 
entation in Contemporary Poetry” (which forms a part of Modern 
Poetry and the Christian Tradition) are all important contributions 
to this area of discussion, and many other chapters in the book are 
of the highest interest. 

One who is not a theologian but a professional man of letters is 
engaged in a monumental project of literary scholarship: I have 
in mind Professor Hoxie Neale Fairchild’s Religious Trends in 
English Poetry (Columbia University Press: Vol. I, 1939; Vol. II, 
1942; Vol. III, 1949), three volumes of which (charting the ex- 
pression of religious sentiment in English poetry from the start of 
the eighteenth century down to the Romantic generations of Blake 
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and Wordsworth and Keats) have already appeared, and the fourth 
volume of which, dealing with the development from 1830 through 
the ’80’s, he promised us in 1948 to have ready by this year. The 
story, as Professor Fairchild tells it, is, from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century through the Romantics, one of steady decline in 
religious profundity which his own Anglo-Catholicism leads him to 
attribute to what he regards as the fundamental disorder inherent 
in Protestant individualism—as when, for example, he speaks of 
Calvinism as “the ancestor” of the religious sentimentalism of Eng- 
lish Romanticism, which is, he says, “simply Protestant Christian- 
ity in a more or less delightfully phosphorescent state of decay.” 
Amos Wilder in his recent book has examined the inadequacy of 
Fairchild’s understanding of Protestantism and the wrongheaded- 
ness of his exclusivist type of Anglicanism whose doctrinal strict- 
ness betrays him into an insistence upon a single Christian tradition 
—which must, inevitably, remain something of a bloodless abstrac- 
tion. But, notwithstanding the limitations of Fairchild’s theological 
presuppositions, the exhaustiveness of the study which he is con- 
ducting of the English poetic tradition makes him one to whose 
magnificent scholarship we must all be indebted. 

A number of workers on the British theological scene must be 
mentioned. Brother George Every, by profession a church historian 
connected with the House of the Sacred Mission at Kelham, has 
produced two little books which deserve to be more widely known 
in this country: the earlier volume, Christian Discrimination, which 
appeared as a Christian News-Letter Book in 1940 (London, The 
Sheldon Press) is a discussion of the state of modern taste, of the 
values implicit in the styles of literature and art which today win 
popular approval, and of the possibility of distinctively Christian 
discriminations being brought to bear upon the whole range of aes- 
thetic questions (many of them of an immediately practical sort) 
with which sensitive Christian laymen in the modern world are 
faced, as they choose books to read and films to see and houses to 
live in and furniture and objets dart with which to furnish their 
homes. His more recent book, Poetry and Personal Responsibility 
(SCM Press, 1949), is largely concerned with what has happened 
in English poetry since Auden and Spender and Day Lewis burst 
upon the scene in the early 1930’s, and he discusses, often with acute- 
ness but always too briefly (the book is of pocket size and runs to 
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only 96 pages), poets like Henry Treece and David Gascoyne, the 
influence of Charles Williams, and the legacy of Eliot, as it has been 
appropriated by the more promising younger poets under forty, 
many of whom have definite Christian allegiances. 

Another Anglican writer—of greater distinction in the field of 
criticism than Brother George Every—is Fr. Martin Jarrett-Kerr 
of the Community of the Resurrection, who has made available in 
translation to English readers one of the profoundest Christian 
analyses in contemporary literature of modern movements in poetry 
and painting The Dilemma of the Arts, (SCM, 1948), by the Rus- 
sian Orthodox writer Wladimir Weidlé. Jarrett-Kerr’s own book 
on D. H. Lawrence (D. H. Lawrence and Human Existence, pub- 
lished under the pseudonym Fr. William Tiverton, London, Rock- 
liff, 1951) is, possibly, the finest essay on its subject that has yet 
been written; and, more recently, he has given us a searching study 
of the French Catholic novelist Francois Mauriac (Mauriac, Yale, 
1954). 

Still another British writer whose work must be mentioned here 
is the Elizabethan scholar S. L. Bethell, who, in two little books 
The Literary Outlook, (Christian News-Letter Book No. 17; Lon- 
don, The Sheldon Press, 1943) ; and Essays on Literary Criticism, 
(London, Dennis Dobson Ltd., 1948), has sketched out the con- 
tours of a Christian poetic and who, particularly in the more recent 
volume, has indicated how fruitful may be the convergence in a 
single mind of a Christian theological outlook and the point of view 
of the “New Criticism,” which is most vigorously represented in 
England today by F. R. Leavis of Downing College, Cambridge, to 
whom Bethell frequently acknowledges his indebtedness. 

Here, then, are some of the Christian writers whom one is likely 
first to think of as amongst those from whom the Christian reader 
may get his best guidance, as he seeks to find his way through the lit- 
erature of our period and to discover resources of judgment and dis- 
crimination implicit in his faith. I have not mentioned any Roman 
Catholic writers, of whom there are far more of great distinction 
than there are in Protestant circles. In this country the most dis- 
tinguished Roman Catholic theorist in the field of criticism is, of 
course, the French philosopher Jacques Maritain. His book Art and 
Scholasticism (Scribner, 1943) has been widely known for many 
years, but his recent monumental volume Creative Intuition in Art 
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and Poetry (Pantheon, 1953)—which is, I think, the finest book 
of his entire career—is, of his many books in the field, the richest 
treatise in aesthetics and literary theory that he has produced and 
is one of the truly great books in theory of art of this century. It 
is by no means simply a gloss on St. Thomas but is a profoundly 
original probing of its subject to which we shall all be having to re- 
turn for many years to come, as we seek to understand the spiritual 
predicament of the modern artist. Mr. Allen Tate’s recent book 
(The Forlorn Demon, Regenery, 1953) provides highly interesting 
evidence of the profoundly germinative effect upon his own critical 
thought that his recent conversion to Catholicism has had. And Pro- 
fessor W. K. Wimsatt of Yale, in his recent book The Verbal Icon 
(University of Kentucky Press, 1954), provides still another in- 
stance of the brilliant work being done by Roman Catholic theorists 
in this country which makes available much of the wisdom of the 
central Christian tradition we must all draw upon. 
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Paul Tillich: 
Boundary-Line 
Theologian 


Gene Godwin 





The boundary-line character of Tillich’s work, his “fate, in almost 
every direction, to stand between alternative possibilities of exist- 
ence, to be completely at home in neither, to take no definite stand 
against either,”* is cause at once for his being hailed as one of the 
most seminal minds of our times and for his being questioned as to 
whether he stands finally within the pale of the central Christian 
tradition. This predicament places Tillich in an interesting compari- 
son with Kierkegaard, in that both men have produced original in- 
sights but not without becoming question-marks in respect to their 
“Christianity.” As Kierkegaard’s thought gave the stimulus for the 
theological revival in Europe and has fathered atheistic existential- 
ism, so Tillich’s has been a peculiarly providential provision for the 
most profound of American theology and has resulted already in a 
creative secularism which promises more to come. Like the gloomy 
Dane, Tillich is primarily an existential thinker and Christian phil- 
osopher. Whereas once he was criticized for not being sufficiently 
systematic, now he is taken to task for letting the architectonic 
structure of his system engulf the existentialist elements of his think- 
ing. In contrast, Tillich has done more justice to the whole Christian 
tradition, for he has always had a persistent eye on the kergyma 
in a way not characteristic of purely philosophical theologians. 
Wherein he is most unlike Kierkegaard is that his chief concern has 
been to bring culture into a positive relation to a theonomous theo- 
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logy in a day when culture was rejected and philosophy disdained. 

The first appearance of Tillich’s boundary stand was when he 
stood with Barth in pronouncing the No of judgment against all 
idolatrous relativism which forgets the Unconditioned, but opposed to 
him in insisting that there must be a Yes of grace given to the traces 
of its presence in the whole range of human life and spirit. In true 
dialectical fashion he affirmed the mutual immanence of religion and 
culture found in Schleiermacher and Hegel but denounced their un- 
paradoxical way of relating the finite to the divine Majesty. A 
“theonomous culture” overcomes the gulf between the sacred and the 
profane out of the recognition that “in the depth of every autonom- 
ous culture an ultimate concern, something unconditional and holy, 
is implied,’”* without dissolving religion in its forms. To do justice 
to the total dimension of religion understood in this way necessitates 
a theology which is thoroughly apologetic, and it has kept Tillich on 
the boundary for the task. 


The Two Doctors 


As perhaps the most important work of apologetics in this cen- 
tury, Tillich’s system constitutes an endeavor quite similar to that of 
Thomas Aquinas in the Middle Ages. There is in Tillich that same 
bold willingness to concede to the opponent as much as possible 
which made Thomas one of the greatest apologists in the Church. He 
directs the Christian revelation to the contemporary man by uniting 
it to the best in his culture, using his categories and concepts, and at 
the same time avoiding most of the faults of other apologists. He is 
meeting a need in a situation like that faced by Thomas, and there is 
a real possibility that his work will open the way for an integration 
of the departmentalized studies in the modern university. 

Yet Tillich stands in as profound a contrast with Thomas as he 
presents with Kierkegaard. While Thomas posited a radical dis- 
tinction between reason and revelation, Tillich “reintegrates” reason 
by freeing it from subjection to heteronomous revelation and by 
denying its autonomous pretensions, both of which are found in 
Thomism, so that it becomes theonomous under a revelation which 
answers its questions and overcomes its contradictions. Thomas’ 

rejection of the ontological argument and his notion that the exist- 
ence of God is demonstrable was a disastrous side-track for Chris- 
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tian thought according to Tillich, who insists upon the Augustinian 
identity of thought and being and calls proofs of God’s “existence” 
a blasphemous thingification of God. Thus the angelic doctor’s two- 
story solution of natural theology and supernatural truths is over- 
come in Tillich’s removal of such a sharp delimitation of philosophy 
and theology, denying place to a natural theology but taking up its 
questions into the structure of his system, and asserting that “knowl- 
edge of revelation is knowledge about the revelation of the mystery 
of being to us, not information about the nature of beings and their 
relation to one another.”* 

The basic difference between them lies in the fact that Tillich has 
gone further than Thomas by making apologetics an “omnipresent 
element and not a special section of systematic theology.”* Another 
way of saying it is to suggest that Tillich has been more “on the 
boundary.” That he has treated the boundary situation between 
everything from city and country to idealism and Marxism is re- 
sponsible in no small measure for his being a greater than Thomas. 
He has not only been a mediator between theology and philosophy, 
between the churches and secular movements, but also between the 
theologies on the continent and in America, so that it is no surprise 
that he has been thought in Europe to be a humanist and in America 
a supernaturalist. His system of theology is a monumental attempt 
at mediation between conflicting traditions by a method of correla- 
tion which is not without classical precedence but practically unique 
in our time when the main stream of theological work is disinclined 
if not opposed to such an approach. As a frontier-apologetics theolo- 
gian Tillich is like a rare and beautiful fish swimming in alien waters, 
but the success of his survival is nowhere more clearly revealed than 


in the attraction the more fit for the environment of his species have 
found in him. 


“All Possible Chairs” 


It would be a grave mistake to think that Professor Tillich is 
a “mere middleman” acting the part of an eclectic theologian. When 
he counselled with a student recently, the existentialist doctor told 
him that the limitations of life are such that he has been for twenty 
years in New York city, at Union Seminary, and in this particular 
chair. “I cannot occupy all possible chairs,” he said. He has sat in 
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the chair of philosophical theology when inwardly it was impossible 
for him to choose between philosophy and theology. With the courage 
of which he writes, he has borne the tensions and mental pain of 
standing on the border when to have left it would have been less 
difficult. His chair at Union is a symbol of the ground of unity in 
his thought at the boundary where the limits have been recognized 
and something from beyond received. It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that he is one of the most creative figures Union Sem- 
inary has had on its faculty. Many of its present members have been 
profoundly influenced by their German-born colleague. 

With all the changes of residence in Tillich’s career, there has 
been no change in his concern for the “boundary-line between philo- 
sophy and theology (which) is the center of my thought and work.”® 
It is his classic formulation of the relation between religion and 
culture which is the presupposition and primary motivation behind 
his conception of the way philosophy and theology are related. As 
“the substance of culture is religion and the form of religion is cul- 
ture,”® so philosophy asks the question about the structure of being 
itself as it is reflected in the ultimate concern of the cultural situa- 
tion, and theology answers with the meaning of being for us as the 
dimension underlying the realms of being in philosophy and theo- 
logy. Thus philosophy and theology can be correlated because they 
have an identity in existential concern and theoretical task, while 
they are separated in that “philosophy is basically theoretical and 
theology is basically existential.”’ 

Tillich’s sharp distinction between the philosopher’s task to see 
truth only in the “universal logos of being” and the theologian’s ex- 
istential concern for the “logos manifested in a particular event” 
is so untenable as to make the “qualitative difference between philo- 
sophy and theology” difficult for him to maintain. This distinction 
arises from his indebtedness to existentialism and the shortcomings 
of that approach in its extreme form. But in the final analysis there 
can be no radical exclusion of particular perspective from objective 
analysis or conflict between passionate involvement and theoretic de- 
tachment. That Tillich recognizes this is seen in his statement that 
the most creative philosophy has had an existential concern which 
made it unconsciously “theological,” but to make philosophy separate 
from theology he must insist that theoretically philosophy must be 
without such concern and ought to be a detached study of the struc- 
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tures of being. It seems that the same dualism is to be found in his 
detachment of the revelatory event of “the New Being in Jesus as 
the Christ” from the “historical Jesus” where he has made a leap 
to separate the concern of faith and the work of the critical historian 
in order to preserve the picture of the New Testament if the histori- 
cal foundation should go down into the quicksands of historical 
criticism. At the same time, he assumes the historical framework 
and allows for certainty concerning the Biblical view of divine re- 
velation in a series of events, thus appearing to “want to have his 
cake and eat it too.”” While many find unacceptable this separation 
of faith and research, of the Christ of faith and the Jesus of his- 
tory, there can be only admiration for the seriousness with which he 
has asked the question leading to his leap and for his insistence that 
nothing is gained for Christian faith by one whit less than absolute 
honesty in the area of one’s ultimate concern. 

His system cannot be called “tautological,” and yet he has some- 
what inevitably forged the questions of the philosophical tradition 
of his choice for the answers of Christian faith and allowed the ten- 
sions to be considerably resolved. His boundary-stand to close the 
gap between religion and culture, philosophy and theology has in- 
curred the danger of blurring the line between them in a synthesis. 


The Religiousness of Atheism 


Perhaps the most creative consequence of Tillich’s boundary- 
stand is his insight into the religious character of secular cultures 
and anti-Christian thinkers. He has been able to show that a philo- 
sopher such as Nietzsche is not as much a prodigal as some would 
suppose. It is interesting to discover the roots of this conviction in 
Tillich’s own personal search for the meaning of doubt. For him the 
individual who is involved in serious doubt is not without the un- 
conditional concern which characterizes the person who affirms God 
with his whole being. To this situation he applies the Lutheran prin- 
ciple of justification by faith in a most un-Lutheran way when he 
says, “he who doubts in such an attitude is ‘justified’ in his think- 
ing.”® Therefore, he comes out with the remarkable conclusion 
that he who seriously denies God really affirms him, and we are 
apprised through Tillich’s honesty of the fact that without this un- 
derstanding of doubt he could not have remained a theologian. The 
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man in genuine despair about God and life has more theonomous 
religion than the complacent church-goer. The atheistic existentialist 
is just such a thinker who has plumbed the depths of existence to 
know the divine-demonic ground. Though he may disavow any 
theological implications in his assertions, there is hidden in his 
thought an implicit theological concern and in his mood some parti- 
cipation in divine grace. An example in an existentialist philosopher 
is Gabriel Marcel, whose thought went through no change after his 
conversion so that his thinking could be accepted without an ac- 
ceptance of his faith or the other way around. Yet Marcel’s insights 
are profoundly akin to Christian understanding and reveal the 
structures of meaning and grace in which his pre-Christian think- 
ing participated. 

An illustration from my own experience may be in place here. 
It comes from counselling with a student at Columbia who contend- 
ed that man must be responsible to himself alone and who dramatic- 
ally exclaimed, ““The word ‘God’ makes me furious. It reminds me 
of a spider!” It would have been futile for me to have talked to her 
about the divine command to glorify God forever, but she might 
understand how her autonomy was not sinful or irreligious and that 
strong personalities such as Moses and Paul had achieved the high- 
est type of responsible selfhood without elevating their freedom. 
The word “God” cannot be quickly cleansed for this girl, but she 
has all the passionate concern which relates her to what Tillich calls 
the divine-demonic ground. (Without discussing further his view of 
ultimate concern, we might add that he seems to avoid the possible 
polytheism which can result from Kierkegaardian subjectivity by his 
teaching on the Unconditioned.) But why are such reactions against 
God as hers and that of Kierkegaard’s father when he cursed God 
on the hill religious? Because the surest evidence of one’s knowl- 
edge of the Hound of Heaven are the agonized attempts to escape 
Him in denial and rebellion. If one should still doubt this, let him 
reflect on the analogy that the excessive violence of internecine strife 
is due to the fact that a relation of kinship or love is presupposed. 

At the heart of Tillich’s boundary-stand is his most characteristic 
notion of the reunion of the separated or the fulfillment of auton- 
omy in a higher autonomy called theonomy. This profound psycho- 
logical insight is the source of his teaching on self-affirmation and 
of the tensions he has courageously borne on the boundary as well 
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as being a useful philosophical principle throughout his works. It 
is not to be hoped that his theology will be universally acceptable 
nor to be expected that his boundary-line integrations found without 
weaknesses. But his method of correlation is only beginning to be 
appreciated—a method as old and valid as Paul’s similar approach 
in his address at Athens. This method is his greatest contribution to 
the Church, and his formulation of it a classic for theological work 
in every area of human life. 


NOTEs: 


. Interpretation of History, p. 3. 

. The Protestant Era, p. 58. 

. Systematic Theology, p. 129. 

. Ibid., p. 31. 

. The Protestant Era, p. 83. 

6. Interpretation of History, p. 235. 

. The Protestant Era, p. 88. 

8. “The contribution of Paul Tillich.” Religion in Life, Vol. 6, no. 4, 
1937, p. 581. 

9. The Protestant Era, p. xiv 
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Two major contributions to religious literature 


A COMPANION Lae ‘ 


THE STUDY OF 


St. Augustine 


Edited by 
ROY W. BATTENHOUSE 














7 his is a book which has long been needed. Sixteen college 
and seminary teachers have provided an introduction to St. 
Augustine which will please new readers as well as old. Al- 
though directed more toward the learner than the specialist, 
the interpretations and critical judgments offered in the section 
entitled Special Aspects of St. Augustine’s Thought offer opin- 
ions that should be of fresh value even to the specialist scholar. 

The early chapters on St. Augustine’s life serve as an in- 
troduction to the man, his range and his riches. The middle 
section, however, undertakes something not only more ad- 
vanced, but scarcely to be found in any one modern book on 
Augustine—a systematic exposition of the contents of his chief 
works, with critical appraisal at important points. 

Among the distinguished contributors to the Companion are 
David E. Roberts and Cyril C. Richardson, of Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary, and Daniel D. Williams of the University of 
Chicago. $5.50 


St. Thomas Aquinas 


THEOLOGICAL TEXTS 


Selected and Translated by THOMAS GILBY. This is a pri- 
mary source book for all theologians and students of philosophy 
and religion. The important excerpts selected for this volume 
deal with matters in which -first principles are reached, not by 
unaided reason, but by faith in the Christian revclation. 
Thomas Gilby, an English Dominican Friar, has lectured widely 
on Aquinas both here and abroad. and is the translator of St. 
Thomas Aquinas: Philosophical Texts $3.50 
At your booksellers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11 
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Theological 


Literature Today 


Albert R. Vogeler 





If this is a great period in Christian theology, it is no doubt due 
in part to our unceasing confrontation by the achievements, the 
claims and the criticisms of a number of powerful new disciplines 
and ideas of modern culture. For if some theologians have inter- 
preted these developments as threats to Christian faith, others, 
mindful of Paul’s words, “All things are yours”, have accepted them 
as opportunities for clarifying, deepening and applying Christian 
faith in new ways for new needs. The natural sciences and psychia- 
try, modern philosophy, the study of history and human institutions, 
and the experience of our Jewish friends, who are so near and yet 
so far, are some of the sources of the new and creative theological 
thinking suggested in the literature noted here and in a preceding 
article in the March 1955 Quarterly Review. 


Theology and Science: 


The old phrase “warfare of science and religion” is no longer ap- 
propriate because the simple opposition of a materialist science and 
a fundamentalist religion has long since been overcome. But the 
“warfare” remains a “problem” which must challenge theologians 
and scientists having any pretension to a complete world-view. Re- 





Albert R. Vogeler is a middler B.D. candidate and Book Review 
Editor of the Quarterly Review. This article is Part II of the sur- 
vey of books in Philosophy of Religion and Systematic Theology 
which appeared in the March 1955 issue. 
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cent literature provides illustrations of three related tendencies in 
the more responsible thinking in this area. 

Surely the most difficult way of reconciling religious and scien- 
tific understandings of existence lies in a wholesale reinterpretation 
of either or both in order to demonstrate a common ground or de- 
velop a common language. Such a labor has recently been under- 
taken by two eminent theologians. 

Karl Heim is revealed to English readers as a theologian of re- 
markable range and daring in the translation of the fourth and 
fifth volumes of his major work. Christian Faith and Natural Science 
(SCM, London, 1953) elaborates the ideas of the first volume, God 
Transcendent (1936) with an analysis of selfhood and spatial di- 
mensions as the basis of his portentous concept of the “suprapolar 
space”, the “space of God”, a concept intended to correlate physical 
and psychological phenomena. The Transformation of the Scientific 
World View (SCM, 1953) discusses the dissolution of the ideas of 
absolute time, space, causality and substance in modern physics, the 
“riddle of life”, and the significance of miracles, in view of the pre- 
ceding, and in preparation for the culminating (still untranslated) 
volume. These are immensely learned, stimulating, difficult books, 
moving in a strange light and in unfamiliar territory; and they are 
bound to be controversial when they are understood. 

Canon Charles E. Raven in his Gifford Lectures, Natural Religion 
and Christian Theology (Cambridge, 1953; 2 vols.) attempts to 
show that science and theology, if properly interpreted, share at 
bottom the characteristics of wholism and organicism taken from 
biology. This he does by re-writing, in his first volume, the history 
of science as if it were primarily observational biology rather than 
mathematical and experimental physics; and in his second volume, 
by emphasizing the creative role of the Spirit and the ideas of per- 
sonality, community and evolutionary ethics in his liberal theology. 
Though the work does not fulfil its central intention, Canon Raven’s 
specialized appreciation of nature and his independence of mind in 
theological matters provide it with interest and value. 

Another attempted solution to the problem lies in separating the 
realms of science and religion completely. This has been done by 
W. T. Stace, whose Time and Eternity (Princeton, 1952) is a phil- 
osophical essay intending to demonstrate that naturalism is the 
truth about the temporal realm which science explores, while God 
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remains the truth about the eternal realm to which mysticism wit- 
nesses. His complex formulation is often highly original and so are 
some of the problems this position inevitably raises in encountering 
logic, experience and tradition. Highly constructive in developing 
interpretations of negative theology and religious symbolism, such 
an approach fails to make contact with Christianity because it con- 
siders the historic, prophetic and communal elements of faith irre- 
levant to the only true religious insight, that of mysticism. 

The third and least revolutionary approach to reconciliation is 
also the most usual: science and religion are really complementary 
activities with unique values in life, and increasingly compatible as 
we recognize this fact. Such a book as Edmund Sinnott’s Two Roads 
to Truth (Viking, 1953) affirms both the “Tradition of the Spirit” 
and the “Tradition of Reason”, enjoining their mutual toleration 
and cooperation for the sake of the unity of the Great Tradition 
of Western civilization. In Christian Faith and the Scientific Atti- 
tude (Oliver and Boyd, London, 1952) W. A. Whitehouse con- 
ducts a fruitful, sometimes acute dialectic between scientific activi- 
ties and attitudes and those of Christianity, concluding, “a scientific 
attitude is no bar to the life of faith’. And Edward L. Long’s Science 
and Christian Faith (Association, 1950) shows how science, con- 
cerned with fact, action and transformation is correlative with re- 
ligion in its analogous activities of interpretation, commitment and 
redemption ; and how each must maintain its proper function in the 
economy of our culture. 

Yet after all this cooperation and understanding, it may well be 
wondered if, after all, the discontinuity between the world of phy- 
sical theory and that of religious myth can be bridged (if it can 
be bridged at all) without considerably more philosophical thought 
both arduous and daring. 


Theology and Psychiatry: 


The development of depth psychology and therapy has produced 
a convulsion and readjustment in thought about man comparable to 
that caused by the appearance of Darwinism and Marxism (thus one 
of the titles below). It is now quite apparent that the fears of many 
Christians that religion would be “explained away” in psychological 
terms were unfounded. It is a far from universal, but growing, view 
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that a religious understanding of man has been, if anything, further- 
ed by research in and practice of various forms of depth psycho- 
logy. Religion and psychotherapy have worked together often; what 
remains to be worked out is a more formal understanding of the 
terms of cooperation. 

Two very constructive works whose authors are conversant with 
the total situation have recently appeared: Psychotherapy and the 
Christian Message (Harper, 1954) by Albert C. Outler, and The 
Third Revolution (Harcourt, Brace, 1954) by Karl Stern. Both 
books affirm without polemics that psychotherapy as a body of 
knowledge and as a method is valid independently of the naturalistic 
world-view with which it has been associated. They are concerned 
to show that the fundamental discoveries of psychoanalysis do not 
contradict but confirm the Christian understanding of man. 

Of the two, Professor Outler’s book is the more comprehensive 
and conclusive treatment of the problem: there are two “wisdoms 
about life”, and they can be reconciled if Christianity will accept the 
practical wisdom of the psychotherapist so that he can accept the 
world-view of the Christian. Dr. Stern believes that psychoanalytic 
method can be made philosophically neutral, and that when this is 
accomplished its similarities with Christian insights (importance of 
empathy, psychophysical unity of the person, etc.) will bring it into 
a natural alliance. Taken together, they shed more light on these 
issues than any previous works. 

Two other books of particular interest might also be noted here. 
Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man (Scribner, 1950) by 
the late David E. Roberts is one of the pioneering works in this 
field of mediation and will long remind Union students of his con- 
tribution to them and to creative scholarship. His discussion of the 
relationship between Christian morality and psychotherapy’s refusal 
to condemn remains especially good despite the growing literature. 
Erich Fromm’s Psychoanalysis and Religion (Yale, 1950) gives a 
helpful but brief account of the meaning of religion for Freud and 
Jung and develops the basis of a naturalistic ethic which incorpo- 
rates some of the individual and social functions of religion but is in- 
different to its truth. Love and freedom, in the special sense given 
these concepts in other Fromm books, are here again key ideas in the 
development of the personality. 
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Theology and History: 


Down the centuries the interpretation of history has been part of 
the business of theology, and it has become in the modern Protestant 
view a more relevant and urgent enterprise than the interpretation 
of nature. Reasons for this present importance of “theology of his- 
tory’—the rediscovery of the historical dimension in Judao-Chris- 
tian faith, unsettling events in our own modern history, powerful 
competing secular views of history—can be seen in recent literature. 
Christianity and the Problem of History (Scribner, 1953) by Roger 
Shinn, is one of the best modern analyses of where we stand both 
today and in terms of tradition. His critical accounts of Biblical, 
Augustinian, Reformation and modern Catholic themes help to sort 
out the many strands of thought within Christian tradition about 
the activity of God in history. And the analogies he draws between 
Christian and Marxist eschatologies are subtle and revealing (though 
this has been done at greater length in William Hordern’s Chris- 
tianity, Communism and History (Abingdon, 1954). 

Meaning in History (Chicago, 1949) by Karl Lowith, is a brilliant 
and decisively opinionated study of over a dozen Christian and non- 
Christian philosophies of history, beginning with the nineteenth 
century and moving backward in penetrating essays through En- 
lightenment, Renaissance and Medieval thinkers to Augustine and 
thence to the Bible itself. His radical conclusion is that “History as 
such has no outcome. . .man’s historical experience is one of steady 
failure”: in faith, and only in faith, can meaning be discerned. 

What part has the belief in progress played in history and in 
what way is it a part of Christian faith? are the issues around which 
John Baillie has constructed The Belief in Progress (Oxford, 1950). 
This is an unusually helpful study because it presents the strength 
as well as the limits of a currently unpopular theological idea. The 
chief views of the problem of progress from Thucydides to Toynbee 
are discussed with a rich use of illustration, and with emphasis upon 
the great historical thinkers of the last two centuries, when the 
meaning of history and the possibility of progress became matters 
of intensive concern in the western world. 

The contrast between Christian and modern views of history has 
been best explored recently by Reinhold Niebuhr in Faith and His- 
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tory (Scribner, 1949) and by the British historian, Herbert Butter- 
field, in Christianity and History (Scribner, 1950). Dr. Niebuhr’s 
intense and systematic work is complemented by Butterfield’s more 
casual approach, but there is often an impressive convergence of un- 
derstanding about human freedom and sin, providence, progress and 
mystery in the historical drama. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s The Irony of American History (Scribner, 1952) 
develops and applies the concept of irony in a theological-historical 
dimension, distinguishing it from pathos and tragedy, and suggest- 
ing that the ironic view of human evil in history is the normative 
one in Christianity. 

It is interesting to note that these lai all affirm or imply in 
various ways that untutored common sense and Christian wisdom 
often converge in their agnosticism about discerning the structures 
and meanings within history; and that Christian faith alone pro- 
vides a perspective, a commitment and a hope which make the am- 
biguities of history tolerable in the light of its assured fulfillment. 


Theology and Philosophy: 


The age-old problem of evil is once again a theme of study, and 
is very differently approached by two important books of philosoph- 
ical theology. Allen Galloway’s The Cosmic Christ (Harper, 1951) 
is an arresting interpretation of the neglected doctrine of cosmic re- 
demption. The Biblical understanding of the world and persons as 
together under the sway of demonic powers not yet wholly over- 
come in Christ made necessary the grand apocalyptic symbols of re- 
demption. Dr. Galloway scrutinizes these historically; he then re- 
interprets in modern terms both the ancient view of the spiritual 
unity of self and world, and the idea of the demonic. His central 
point is that redemption in Christ cannot be properly understood 
except as redemption in both the subjective and objective realms, 
self and world taken in their ultimate correlation and not singly ; this 
is the meaning of cosmic redemption. 

In Science and Cosmic Purpose (Harper, 1949) Kelvin Van Nuys 
makes a direct attack on the problem of evil which turns out to be 
an old argument skilfully formulated in the language of process 
philosophy: good is not a final state but a process of improvement, 
hence evil is necessary in the dynamics of good. He does not at- 
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tempt to prove that a purposive God exists, but only that evil, tra- 
ditionally the “essential block to belief in cosmic purpose”, does not 
disprove such a God. This is an exhaustive, ingenious, though not 
always clear, work; it pushes to the limit one form of argument for 
the meaningfulness of the world. 

Richard Kroner, an inheritor and interpreter of the German phil- 
osophical tradition who has taught at Union for many years, pre- 
sents in his magnum opus, Culture and Faith (Chicago, 1951) an 
eloquent “philosophy of faith” which can “be a link between secular 
thought and sacred theology”. Philosophy mediates between science 
and theology, but must itself, like the other cultural domains—the 
state, esthetics and morality—be transcended in a “leap of faith” if 
the meaning of human existence is to be apprehended. For its dis- 
tilled interpretations of the whole range of cultural experience, for 
the great wisdom and powerful faith witnessed to here, Dr. Kroner’s 
book is of the highest importance. 

Graceful Reason is the felicitous title and subject of J. V. Lang- 
mead Casserley’s recent book (Seabury, 1954) for the “intelligent 
layman”. With the charm and well-phrased illuminations for which 
his lecturing is noted, he examines and defines Natural Theology 
and explores its relevant possibilities for today. His views are some- 
times surprising, often original and always Anglican in their med- 
iating intention. He concludes that Reason, though “inadequate and 
sin-stained in a fallen world” can indeed be filled with grace. 


Jewish Thought: 


A number of remarkable modern Jewish thinkers have toiled in 
nearby vineyards, testifying in terms of their own tradition how the 
deeps of the spirit are known of God. The mystical strain that runs 
deep in most of them is expressed in various ways: the apprehension 
of the divine-human encounter in dialogue; the search for the mean- 
ing of suffering in solitude and community; and a passionate con- 
cern for the fate of the Jewish people, seen in its depth as the con- 
tinuing mystery of Israel. 

A substantial introduction to a creative and heroic religious per- 
sonality is for the first time available in English in Franz Rosen- 
sweig: His Life and Thought (Farrar, Straus & Young, 1953) 
presented by Nahum N. Glatzer. With Buber, Rosenzweig restored 
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and made relevant the heritage of Jewish prophecy and mysticism 
for our time—and Christians are also in his debt. His creativity dur- 
ing his years of total paralysis is a monumental example of fortitude 
grounded in faith. His life is presented mainly in the form of let- 
ters and diaries, and selections from his writings are arranged top- 
ically. (Regrettably, the crucial correspondence with Eugen Rosen- 
stock-Huessey has not been included.) 

Martin Buber’s unabated productivity may be seen in several re- 
cent works, but among these the one which best represents and ap- 
plies his central contributions to religious understanding is the im- 
portant collection of essays, Eclipse of God (Harper, 1952). Here 
he clarifies his relation to the existentialism of Kierkegaard and 
Heidegger ; he meets the religious implications of Hermann Cohen’s 
neo-Kantian philosophy and Jung’s depth psychology ; and with his 
theology of encounter beautifully illuminates the interplay of reli- 
gion and philosophy. 

Abraham J. Heschel teaches Jewish ethics and mysticism and 
writes magnificently. Man is Not Alone (Farrar, Straus & Young, 
1951) is “philosophy of religion” fully as important for its devo- 
tional beauty as for its conceptual innovations and scholarship. 
Christians will no doubt revolt against Heschel’s views of some mat- 
ters (such as eternal life) but cannot fail to appreciate the authen- 
ticity of his accounts of Wonder and Presence, Faith and Piety. 
Man’s Quest for God (Scribner, 1954) continues in the same style 
with a long essay on the role of prayer in the life of the spirit and 
a shorter one on religious symbolism, particularly in the Jewish tra- 
dition. 

One of the great spirits of our time was Simone Weil, whose 
writings have only in the last few years become available in Eng- 
lish. An acute philosopher with a great love of learning and power 
of sympathy, she moved on the boundary of Christianity, conceiv- 
ing her anguished “atheism as a purification”, seeking a God who 
is “absent from the world except through the existence of those in 
this world in whom his love lives”. Gravity and Grace (Putnam, 
1952) is a selection of her writings on many subjects with a sensi- 
tive characterization by Gustave Thibon. Two other books were also 
published by Putnam in 1952: her Waiting on God includes the 
magnificent essay, “Forms of the Implicit Love of God” and intro- 
duces her mysticism of suffering; and The Need for Roots is a 
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“prelude to a declaration of duties toward mankind” written out of 
her French patriotism while in England during the war. Finally, a 
book of reminiscences is the best introduction to her life and person- 
ality: Simone Weil As We Knew Her (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
London, 1953), by J. M. Perrin and Gustave Thibon. 

Will Herberg has written Judaism and Modern Man (Farrar, 
Straus & Young, 1951) as a confession of faith, and every page 
rings with the vitality of a creative commitment. But the book is 
much more: it is a comprehensive systematic study of the roots of 
Jewish faith in the individual and its fruits in society and history. 
The work of Buber, Rosenzweig and Niebuhr in recovering and 
applying historic religious insights is evident here; but the book is 


an original witness to the continuing relevance of the prophetic 
faith. 


Cooperative Volumes: 


A monumental and unusual anthology, Philosophers Speak of 
God (Chicago, 1953) is the work of the eminent philosopher Charles 
Hartshorne together with William L. Reese. Deeply influenced by 
Whitehead, Professor Hartshorne has developed in his books a 
“logic of theism’, a speculative determination of all possible relation- 
ships between God and the world. The volume presents crucial pas- 
sages on the nature of God from over fifty classical and modern phi- 
losophers, using this exhaustive system as a basis of classification and 
as the presupposition of the intensive critical comment that follows 
each selection. While the commentary is conscientious and ingenious, 
the range of selections very wide, and the editors’ point of view and 
method fully explained, many readers will consider the approach to 
be over-complex, mechanical and even presumptious in its certain- 
ties. Few will deny, however, that of its kind the book is uniquely 
valuable and challenging. 

Moral Principles of Action (Harper, 1952), the latest volume in 
the Science of Culture series edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen, con- 
tains thirty-five essays by an exceptional variety of noted authors. 
Where else could one possibly find the work of Jaspers, Maritain, 
Northrop, Fromm, Buber, D’Arcy, Suzuki and Schweitzer (to name 
a few) in one volume and devoted to one general theme? Special 
note might be taken of Richard Niebhur’s important contribution 
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in “The Center of Value”, of James Muilenburg’s “The Ethics of 
the Prophet”, and Paul Tillich’s “Being and Love”. The insights of 
psychology, philosophy and history as well as theology are brought 
massiyely to bear on a theme that makes for unity amid the book’s 
inspired diversity. 

A Companion to the Study of St. Augustine (Oxford, 1955) is 
a superb cooperative volume published on the sixteenth hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. Here are three introductory essays sug- 
gesting St. Augustine’s range and riches, five essays on special as- 
pects of his thought, and a very full seven-part critical exposition 
of the major works which makes the volume uniquely valuable. It 
is edited by Roy W. Battenhouse, and among the sixteen contribu- 
tors are Daniel D. Williams, David E. Roberts, Cyril Richardson 
and Albert Outler. No other joint effort presents so well both the 
substance of Augustine’s thought and his relevance for our time. 

Another superior symposium is Religious Symbolism (Harper, 
1955), edited by F. Ernest Johnson. It is based, like many other 
fine volumes, on lectures given under the auspices of the Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America. Cyril Richardson, Abraham Heschel, Paul Tillich 
and Nathan Scott are some of those represented by essays either 
historical or systematic; while Mordecai Kaplan, John La Farge, 
S. J., and Stanley Romaine Hopper write from their respective tra- 
ditions on the future of religious symbolism. 


Other Important Books: 


The most recent book by Reinhold Niebuhr, The Self and the 
Dramas of History (Scribner, 1955), develops themes hitherto sub- 
ordinate in his discussions of human nature, and which owe a good 
deal to the writings of Martin Buber. The three parts of the work 
treat first, the self and its dialogues with itself, with others and with 
God; then contrast the Hebrew and Hellenic interpretations of self- 
hood formative in Western culture ; and finally, consider the exten- 
sion and fulfillment of the self in building communities and the con- 
sequent problems of justice, democracy, property and world com- 
munity. Full reviews of this book and the next noted below will 
appear in the November 1955 issue of this journal. 

Christian Theology: An Ecumenical Approach, by Walter Mar- 
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shall Horton, (Harper, 1955) carries through with remarkable suc- 
cess an ambitious program: to present the major Christian doctrines 
together with the chief issues of contention about them between 
Protestants and Catholics and within Protestantism itself. This is 
done with great competence and fairness, and in a spirit of recon- 
ciliation that emphasizes all the avenues of mutual understanding 
within a divided Christendom. The book is an outstanding contri- 
bution ; it will serve both as a systematic theology and as a fine sur- 
vey of contemporary theology. 

The second and third volumes of the Christian Faith Series (Dou- 
bleday, 1955) have appeared, and have done well in upholding the 
high standard set by Alexander Miller’s first volume, The Renewal 
of Man, in making theology intelligible and relevant for the lay- 
man. They are Man’s Knowledge of God, by William J. Wolf, and 
Doing the Truth, a summary of Christian ethics, by James A. Pike. 
Dr. Wolf’s book is concerned centrally with the revelation of God in 
Christ ; with its relation to the knowledge of God in the Old Testa- 
ment, in nature, in conscience and in other religions; and with the 
connection of faith and reason. Dean Pike’s book, on the “relation- 
ship of believing and doing”, shows how the Christian experience 
of sin, forgiveness and gratitude is the dynamic behind vocation, 
community and love in the redeemed life. And his sections on Chris- 
tian moral responsibility in family life, politics and business are es- 
pecially lucid and forceful. Both books are, in Dean Pike’s words, 
“exercises in communication”, and both perform this function ad- 
mirably. 

Geddes MacGregor, in a quite original book of essays, Christian. 
Doubt (Longmans, Green, 1951) reminds us that doubt is the neg- 
lected other side of the coin of faith: there is a kind of doubting 
“without which faith is wholly impossible”; a doubting in wonder 
and humility, even in agnosticism and skepticism, which must pre- 
cede and accompany even the fullest faith. This idea is worked out 
in a stimulating variety of applications. 

Two rather specialized recent studies are of note. The Social Self 
(Bookman, 1954) by Paul E. Pfeutze, is a thorough study in com- 
parison between Martin Buber and the American philosopher George 
Herbert Mead, who from very different viewpoints both developed 
an influential idea in today’s social and religious philosophy: that of 
the interpersonal nature of human existence, the fruitful insight 
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that no self exists or knows itself except in communication with an- 
other self. 

The Pure in Heart (Abingdon, 1954) by W. E. Sangster is a 
study of Christian saints and saintliness that brings together a great 
deal of reflection on the Christian ideal of human perfection. Here 
is an unusual account of the tests of sanctity in various. churches, a 
history of the idea of sainthood, a Portrait of the Saint and a sec- 
tion called “How They Arrived”. It is interesting to see how among 
most Protestant churches sainthood has become a vague and some- 
times an almost alien ideal. 











Credo 


Erminie Lantero 


1 believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth; 
and in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary... 
When the second-century Fathers composed the creed, 
the stress was not on her virginity ; 
they and we might have said, as Paul said, 
“born of a woman, born under the Law.” 
They meant he was not phantom, he was human, 
born of this woman, he suffered, died, and was buried, 
at such-and-such time in history, 
it was known who the Roman governor was. 
The second-century Fathers felt no need to mention 
that, in between, he lived. 


But we need a clause between, saying just that: 

he lived as man, a man has lived such a life; 
submitted, as child, to burdens of human inheritance, 
carried these on broad shoulders, became a man, 
groping, striving, discerning his new way 

alone in the wilderness with beasts and angels, 

by field and farm and by the fishermen’s lake, 

in village and on the road with the charmed crowds, 
healing the weak and challenging the strong 

from Nazareth to Jerusalem. 

And‘this is as important as descent into hell 

or ascent into heaven. 


I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church— 
the Spirit enkindling aggregations of strangers 

into warm companies compassionate and caring; 

the Communion of Saints, the Forgiveness of Sins— 
the long, despairing involvement in mutual evil 

surprised, overtaken by flashes of love set free ; 

the Resurrection of the body, the Life Everlasting— 

the Garden, the City, fulfillment of every lost meaning 
and every frustrated love. 


Erminie Lantero is Assistant Editor of Religion in Life. She 
received her B.D. from Union in 1930. 
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Paul Tillich’s 


THE NEW BEING 


24 sermons by an outstanding 
thinker. Touching on person- 
al and social problems .which 
concern us all — the Golden 
Rule, physical and mental 
health, prayer, etc. — this is 
a worthy companion to The 
Shaking of the. Foundations. 

$2.75 








lon Baillie's 


A DIARY OF 
READINGS 


By the author of A Diary of 
Private Prayer — 365 daily 
readings from the main 
stream of devotional writing 
— chosen for their value in 
stimulating serious thought 
and contemplation. $2.50 















CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
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Reinhold Niebut’s 


THE SELF AND THE 
DRAMAS OF HISTORY 


New Scribner books 
on religion 
and the 
spiritual life 






A foremost philosopher and 
theologian considers the 
mysteries of human self-hood 
and measures the religious 
dimensions of this problem. 
An original contribution to 
current philosophical thought. 

$3.75 


Joachim Jeremias 


THE PARABLES 
OF JESUS 


The background of situations 
and reasons for Jesus telling 
the parables. “A book of real 
importance, probably the best 
recent hook on the subject 
now available.” 

—PROFESSOR C. H. DODD. $3.50 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 






















Christianity And The Arts 


Survey of Recent 


Theological Literature 


Robert Seaver: Religious Drama 


In the Preface to The Man Born to be King (Harper, 1943), a 
play-cycle on the Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Dor- 
othy L. Sayers advances a top-notch philosophy of religious drama 
together with a remarkably clear analysis of the responsibility the 
religious dramatist undertakes in his highly particularlized job of 
truth-telling. The dramatist shows forth, he does not instruct; he 
tells a story, he does not point a moral; he writes a good piece of 
theatre, he does not “produce a Divinity Lesson with illustrations in 
dialogue.”” When The Man Born to be King was first presented on 
the BBC a few years ago, it was received with such enthusiasm that 
the listener-response surpassed similar responses accorded any and 
all other religious broadcasts on that network for the entire year. 
This attests not only to Miss Sayers’ accomplishment, but also to 
the use of drama itself as a means for communicating religious truth. 
For here was an artist, familiar perhaps to many as a writer of en- 
grossing detective stories (remember Lord Peter Wimsey?), bring- 
ing to the greatest drama of time a penetrating observation and first- 
class style. He who had ears to hear was confronted through the 
medium of drama with God’s inestimable love through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. While Miss Sayers has given much impetus through 
her own writing to the current interest in religious drama, she is not 
alone in the field. T. S. Eliot (Murder in the Cathedral, The Cock- 
tail Party), Christopher Fry (A Sleep of Prisoners, The Boy With 
a Cart) and others, less celebrated in this country perhaps, have 
contributed fresh and imaginative dramatic expressions of pro- 
foundly religious significance. It is the purpose of this section to sug- 
gest, even briefly, the vigor of recent achievement. 

Much has come from abroad. There are reports of considerable 
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dramatic activity in the church life in Germany. One of the plays to 
achieve the proportions of a “hit” is Guenter Rutenborn’s The Sign 
of Jonah (translation prepared for 1953 Ashram of the Lutheran 
Student Association of America). Written at the end of the last war, 
it finds many parallels between the Biblical story and our own. In- 
deed, the author regards the play as a Bible study. The play con- 
cerns a trial. Man and his civilization are on trial. The guilt is pas- 
sed about: The Man in the Street (‘‘I am not here to witness — I 
am here to accuse!”) ; The Woman in the Street (“But I ask you, 
if you have children! After all, they have to get on in life.”) ; the 
Queen of the South (“I was forced to do it. It was my duty to lead 
nations, to issue laws to keep order in the world...I had to kill 
because I wanted to preserve life.”). Repentance is what is needed, 
but an unholy agreement is found and a united judgement is pro- 
nounced: “GOD is guilty!” ““GOD shall become MAN” (says the 
Man in the Street). “He shall be born of a woman on the road” 
(says the Woman in the Street). “...and at last die, dishonored 
and ridiculed” (says the Queen of the South). “What have you done 
now, you people of the twentieth century?” asks Jonah. “You 
thought you had discovered and done something especially bold. But 
it was only a rediscovery...” That is to say: God anticipated the 
Judgement of unrepentant, lost Mankind and became Man because 
it was the only way of humbling Man, to bring him home to know 
the life-giving love he is offered. 

Some of the religious plays from France are now available in an 
excellent collection of the short plays of the eminent French Catholic, 
Henri Ghéon, and other plays by Henri Brochet. With the some- 
what whimsical title St. Anne and the Gouty Rector (Longmans, 
Green 1950), the translation by Marcus and Olive Goldman pre- 
serves that special quality of humor which was M. Ghéon’s. There 
are excellent production notes derived from actual performance 
situations in the Midwest. 

Other plays from abroad, noted briefly: The Wise and the Foolish 
Virgins by R. H. Ward (Religious Drama Society, 1949) is the 
familiar parable set within a parable written with clarity and insight 
related to our own time. 
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“Now is the unfolding moment of attention, 

Now is the emergence of the timelessly substantial. 
Grant us, Lord Bridegroom, your perpetual graces, 
And consecrate us, O Unmoved. 


“Out of the watching, the dreadful demonstration, 
Out of the non-being, at last the existential. 
Bring us, Lord Bridegroom, into your embraces ; 
Annihilate us, O Belovéd.” 


The Old Man of the Mountains by Norman Nicholson (Faber and 
Faber, 1946) is a play in verse which gives the story of Elijah and 
the Raven a contemporary setting and us a keen appreciation of 
“how the shafts of eternity strike to the soul.” Cry, the Beloved 
Country by Felicia Komai (Friendship Press, 1955) is a dramatiza- 
tion in verse which captures much of the poignancy of Alan Paton’s 
great novel. Our Lady's Tumbler by Ronald Duncan (Faber and 
Faber, 1951) is an effective retelling of the familiar story of the 
acrobat (Le Jongleur de Notre Dame) who offers the Blessed Virgin 
his simple skills as an entertainer. 

There are certainly two other collections which should be men- 
tioned. The first is Thelma Brown’s Treasury of Religious Plays 
(Association Press, 1947) which provides a group of representative 
plays written by Americans in the late thirties and early forties. 
Notable among them is Stephen Vincent Benet’s tender Nativity 
drama, A Child Is Born. The other is the collection of Fourteen 
Plays for the Church (Rutgers, 1948) in which Kai Jurgensen and 
Robert Schenkkan remedy the loss of such standard volumes as 
Osgood’s Old Time Church Drama Adapted and Robinson’s Har- 
vard Dramatic Club Miracle Plays, both out of print. In addition 
to providing good modern language editions of the drama of the 
medieval church, the authors have included suggestions for produc- 
tion including easily patterned line drawings for costumes, and 
simple musical scores. 





Robert E. Seaver is Assistant Professor of Speech. 
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Church Music 





Robert 8S. Tangeman: 


Church Music—Illusion and Reality, by Archibald T. Davison. 
(Harvard, 1952). This brief, provocative volume is, in a sense, a 
sequel to the author’s 1933 Protestant Church Music in America. 
Where the earlier book deals more with details, the present volume 
examines “basic causes” and fundamental attitudes. The first two 
chapters are devoted to an examination of principles and definitions 
regarding the nature of music in general and the differences between 
secular and sacred music in particular. With chapter three the author 
begins a direct attack on the confused state of music existing today 
in our Protestant denominations. Davison treats the “free” churches 
almost exclusively since he properly feels that the “liturgical” 
church service has fewer musical problems. Discussion emphasizes 
both the anthem and the hymn. Many practical suggestions for 
change are advanced. Dr. Davison’s concept that musical “reality” 
for the average individual is essentially familiarity makes complete 
sense to anyone who has ever taught music appreciation. An eloquent 
case is presented that the music of worship should avoid “reality” in 
this sense and rather lead into a mystical realm of beauty where the 
imagination would be free to grow and develop independent of 
worldly associations. Davison’s broad understanding of the problems 
of educating the church musician is shown on p. 60 where he states 
that “. . .the church musician should possess a full understanding of 
values in music as a whole.” A valuable appendix listing anthems is 
attached. The entire volume demonstrates Davison’s scholarship 
and mastery of literary style so well known from his public lectures 
and many books. 

The History of American Church Music, by Leonard Ellinwood. 
(Morehouse-Gorham, 1953). Here is an important contribution to a 
little explored aspect of our cultural history, presented in a con- 
densed and readable manner. The material is divided into three 
sections: I. Colonial Era (1494-1820), II. 1820-1920, III. The Con- 
temporary Scene. The author’s well known scholarship is most 
clearly manifested in treating the more unified patterns of the first 
two sections; the complex, heterogeneous, present day situation 
almost defies adequate discussion in a book of such brevity. While 
music in the various Protestant churches occupies Ellinwood’s pri- 
mary attention, he devotes a fair amount of space to music in the 
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American Roman Catholic Church and briefly mentions the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. The book is both a history in the conventional 
sense and a biographical dictionary of church musicians who have 
been or are active in our nation. In a broad sense the historical nar- 
rative is optimistic in indicating continuing improvement in taste and 
a sense of suitable style in church music. The volume is handsomely 
illustrated with twenty plates of diverse items, and contains helpful 
appendices, 

The Bach Family, by Karl Geiringer. (Oxford, 1954). An im- 
portant volume of impeccable scholarship containing much new ma- 
terial about the Bach family as a whole, and its greatest member, 
Johann Sebastian (1685-1750), in particular. The usual biographies 
of Bach contain material about Sebastian’s distinguished ancestors 
and descendants but generally the treatment is limited, if not per- 
functory. Geiringer has now set this important matter straight. Se- 
bastian’s life and works are dealt with as the center of a chain cov- 
ering more than two centuries of the most intense and distinguished 
musical activity by one of the most musical families ever known. 
The author has incorporated the results of post-war German Bach 
research into his narrative with happy results. Each important mem- 
ber of this great family is first treated biographically, then his 
music is dealt with analytically. Sebastian emerges from this vol- 
ume as an even more remarkable genius because of his sense of be- 
longing to a dedicated family tradition. 

Sacred Music at Union Theological Seminary, by Ellouise W. 
Skinner. (Union Theological Seminary, Privately Printed, 1953). 
Miss Skinner has written “an informal history” of music at Union 
Theological Seminary from 1836 to 1953. Begun as a dissertation 
for the degree of Master of Sacred Music, Miss Skinner completed 
the work for private publication by the Seminary at the time of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the School of Sacred 
Music. The author displays a true gift for scholarship and organi- 
zation as she sifts the minutes of early board meetings for references 
to music. This informative booklet provides background and in- 
sight into the present musical situation at Union. It may be ordered 
through the Union Seminary Book Service. 

Hymns and Human Life, by Erik Routley (Philosophical Library 
1952) represents the voice of a scholar speaking in simple, warm 
and entertaining language about a subject which touches every facet 
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of the life of the Christian and of the church—“hymns of devo- 
tion, praise, peace, and blessing, and also hymns of wrath, and, it 
might be said, of damnation.” This book is not a history, yet the 
author tells how hymnology began in Biblical times and in the days 
of the early Christians; and how it continued in almost every great 
religious movement and crisis, always being at the center of man’s 
attempt to express his religious experience in song. Sometimes 
hymns were to be found in the heat of battle; sometimes they were 
the expressions of the “eccentrics and enthusiastics”; always they 
were on the lips of the Reformers. Somtimes they were “dead 
wood,” sometimes “good timber.”’ Sometimes they were the “shame,” 
sometimes the “glory” of the church. Covering 611 hymns, Routley 
quickly seizes the interest of the reader and holds it throughout the 
300 or more pages of the book. 
Hugh Porter 


Almost every leader of worship today has on his desk a handbook 
for, or companion to, his hymnal. Probably nothing has contributed 
more toward intelligent editing and usage of present-day hymn 
books than these books containing information about hymns, tunes, 
and authors and composers represented in the hymnal. A book full of 
new and interesting hymn materials is The Story of Our Hymus, 
by Arwin Haeussler (Eden Press, 1952). This is the handbook of 
the latest Evangelical and Reformed Hymnal. Songs of Praise, 
Discussed, by Percy Dearmer (Oxford, 1952), and Companion to 
Congregational Praise, by Parry and Routley (Independent Press, 
1953) contain a wealth of information about the hymns and tunes 
in two recent British hymnals, Songs of Praise, Enlarged, by Percy 
Dearmer (Oxford, 1952), a book of over 900 pages, and Con- 
gregational Praise, K. L. Parry, Chairman (Independent Press, 
1951), a book of over 1000 pages of hymns and tunes. 

Hugh Porter 


Robert S. Tangeman is Harkness Associate Professor of Sacred 
Music. Hugh Porter is Director of the School of Sacred Music. 











James F. White: Architecture and Art 


Ever since World War II, an increasing number of the churches 
built in America have been of contemporary architecture, until an 
estimated two-thirds of all churches currently under construction 
are no longer in traditional styles. Although Frank Loyd Wright 
and a few other pioneers built several churches in the contemporary 
idiom before the War, it is only within the past ten years that 
modern architecture has been widely welcomed to the service of the 
Church. An excellent survey of what has been accomplished in that 
time is provided by The Reinhold Publishing Company’s well- 
illustrated volume, Churches and Temples. Written by three arch- 
itects, Paul Thiry, Richard M. Bennett, and Henry L. Kamphoef- 
ner, it is undoubtedly the most comprehensive survey of current 
trends in church building. The work of such outstanding men as 
Saarinen and Belluschi, together with many less well known arch- 
itects, provides a good index to the quality achieved in recent years. 
Thiry’s section on the Catholic Church is extremely well written, 
especially since Thiry himself has been active in attempting to relate 
architecture to recent Catholic thinking about liturgy. The sections 
on the Synagogue and the Protestant Church are less adequate. A 
brief historical survey of religious architecture enhances the value 
of this fine book. 

Two leading architectural periodicals, Architectural Record and 
Architectural Forum, publish annual issues (usually in December) 
dealing specifically with Church architecture and providing up-to- 
date examples of some of the best work. 

A very practical book for those actually engaged in building a 
church is W. W. Watkin’s Planning and Building the Modern 
Church (F. W. Dodge Corporation, 1951). Although not too dis- 
criminating in the selection of his illustrations, Watkin provides 
some very useful information on planning and furnishing a new 
church. The Episcopal Church has published a booklet, entitled 
Architecture and the Church (Seabury, 1952), which contains some 
valuable material on styles, the architect, and the furnishings of the 
church. 

As yet, very little has been written on the architectural setting of 
Protestant worship. Most Protestants (and Catholics) seem con- 
tent to accept standardized arrangements without a critical eye as 
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to their historical or functional significance. A very interesting anal- 
ysis of the relation of worship to architecture has been presented 
by the Catholic liturgiologist H. A. Reinhold in a booklet entitled 
Speaking of Liturgical Architecture (University of Notre Dame, 
1952). This book suggests an approach to architecture which Pro- 
testants could develop profitably. 

Anglicans are particularly fortunate in having an excellent his- 
torical work, The Architectural Setting of Anglican Worship by 
G. W. O. Addleshaw and Frederick Etchells (Faber and Faber, 
1948). This work traces the various adaptations and experiments 
made since the Reformation in attempts to combine architecture 
and Prayer Book worship. The amazing variety of arrangements 
tried in the three centuries before the Oxford Movement will in- 
terest those seeking fresh inspiration for .contemporary design. It 
is to be hoped that similar studies will be made for the other Pro- 
testant traditions. A start has been made in a small book on Puritan 
Architecture and Its Future by Martin S. Briggs (Lutterworth, 
1946). 

A comprehensive survey of contemporary religious painting is 
much more difficult to find than one of religious architecture. No 
doubt this is partly due to the lack of agreement as to what consti- 
tutes a religious painting. If one agrees with Tillich and Greene’s 
definition of “religious” as “man’s ultimate concern for Ultimate 
Reality”, then “‘all art which reflects, however partially and distort- 
edly, this ultimate concern is at least implicity religious, even if it 
makes no use whatever of a recognizable religious subject-matter 
or any traditional religious symbols.’’ Others would limit the term 
to refer only to subjects explicitly religious in a traditional sense. 
Good reproductions of the work of individual painters such as 
Rouault or Van Gogh are readily available. Mention should be made 
of the booklet of reproductions entitled Masterpieces of Religious 
Art published by the Art Institute of Chicago in connection with 
the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches last sum- 
mer. It includes the brief article, “Authentic Religious Art”, by 
Paul Tillich and Theodore Greene which is particularly worthy of 
note. 

Oxford Press has recently published a beautiful volume entitled 
Signs and Symbols in Christian Art with text by George Fer- 
guson. This book is concerned solely with Renaissance Art and has 
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some good material on symbols as well as many excellent prints. 
Cynthia Pearl Maus has published three books on The Fine Arts and 
Christ, the Old Testament, and Madonnas which are useful anthol- 
ogies, though of rather inconsistent quality. 

Good Protestant interpretations of the significance of art are 
rare. Some spade work has been done in a book entitled Religious 
Symbolism (Harper, 1955) which contains articles by such men as 
Richardson, Scott, and Tillich. Catholic writers such as Eric Gill 
and Jacques Maritain have explored the meaning of art, and the 
latter’s Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (Meridian Paperbound, 
1955) is particularly noteworthy. André Malraux’s Voices of Silence 
is a monumental work, though with a secular viewpoint. Herbert 
Read’s The Philosophy of Modern Art (Meridian Paperbound, 
1955) provides a good study of some of the most outstanding mod- 
ern painters. The numerous writings of Lewis Mumford on the 
relation of art and society should also be mentioned. 

Ever since 1928 the Liturgical Arts Society has helped guide 
Catholic thinking on art and liturgy. For twenty years it has been 
publishing the quarterly, Liturgical Arts which frequently contains 
excellent articles and photographs which are of interest to all. The 
need of a Protestant equivalent seems to be quite apparent. 





James F. White is a middler at the Seminary and Circulation 
Manager of the Quarterly Review. 
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For Study 
and Practical Use! 








SPIRITUAL VALUES IN SHAKESPEARE 


by 
Ernest 
Marshall 
Howse 


CONQUERING 


by 
Lance 


Webb 


Eight masterpieces of the theater explored in light 
of the universal moral problems they dramatize, show- 
ing what Shakespeare can tell us about man and his 
relation to God. 

For ministers—material for sermons and week-night 
talks. For teachers and students—collateral reading in 
literature classes. For al! who read and love Shake- 
speare—a better understanding of these great plays 
and the moral problem upon which each is built. 


$2.50 
THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


A new look at an old enemy—SIN!/ Dr. Webb dis- 
cusses the nature, history, and causes of the seven 
deadly sins and shows how they can be overcome by 
the power of the Holy Spirit. 

An invaluable book for those who help others in 
the living of their lives, for all who desire to become 
the finer persons they were meant to be! 

PuBLISHED JUNE 13 $3.00 


HOW TO START COUNSELING 


by 
William E. 
Hulme 


at all bookstores 
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An experienced counselor and teacher shows how to 
fit your counseling knowledge and ability into a 
framework of practical action. Here is how you can 
GET STARTED! 

Young ministers in their first pastorates, experienced 
ministers locking for ways to expand and improve 
their counseling programs, ministerial students and 
their teachers—wil!l find in Dr. Hulme’s analysis of 
counseling program procedures the aid they need to 
start counseling. PusLisHED JUNE 13 $2.50 
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Dr. Paul J. Tillich, Charles A, 
Briggs Graduate Professor of Phil- 
osophical Theology, will address 
the 1955 graduating class at the 
commencement exercises on Tues- 
day evening, May 24 at 8:10 p.m. in 
the Riverside Church. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Strong, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors will confer the 
degrees and President Henry P. 
Van Dusen will deliver the fare- 
well words to the class. 

* * * * 

The thirty-fifth annual Confer- 
ence for Ministers and Religious 
Leaders will be held in two one- 
week periods from July 11 to 15 
and July 18 to 22 at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Enrollment is 
open for one or both weeks. 

Dr. James T. Cleland, Duke 
Professor of Preaching at Duke 
University, will deliver the Hoyt 
Lectures on the topic “Homiletic 
Heresies” during the Auburn Week 
of the Conference beginning July 
11. Other lecturers this week will 
be: James I. Borden, assistant in 
the School of Sacred Music; A. 
Campbell Garnett, professor in the 
Department of Philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin and au- 
thor of the new book “Religion 
and the Moral Life”; Charles E. 
Mathews, Dean of Auburn Semin- 
ary; and Ray C. Petry of the 
Divinity School, Duke University. 

At the second week of the Con- 
ference Dr. Frederic Greeves, 
Principal of Didsbury Theological 
College in Bristol, England, and 
Dr. James Muilenburg, of the Sem- 


Quadrangle Notes 


inary’s Old Testament Depart- 
ment, will each give a series of lec- 
tures during the first half of every 
morning. The second half will be 
devoted to a series of individual 
lecture-conferences On various as- 
pects of the preaching-pastoral 
ministry and will be led by Lang- 
don B. Gilkey, Associate Professor 
of Theology at the School of Re- 
ligion, Vanderbilt University; 
Waldo Beach, Professor of Chris- 
tian Ethics at the Divinity School, 
Duke University; John W. Bach- 
man, Associate Professor of Speech 
and Director of the Audio-Visual 
Program at Union; Otis R. Rice, 
Religious Director of St. Luke’s 
Hospital in New York City, and 
Dr. Cleland. 
+ * * * 

Summer Session, consisting of 
two three-week terms, July 5 to 22 
and July 25 to August 12, will offer 
regular Seminary courses together 
with instruction in education, his- 
tory, sociology, and other subjects 
at Teachers College and Columbia 
University. 

* * oa + 

An International Religious Ra- 
dio-Television Workshop, sponsor- 
ed by the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, will be held at the 
Seminary July 25 to August 5. 

* * om + 
The annual Alumni Day for the 


School of Sacred Music was ob- 


served May 2nd with a full pro- 
gram for visiting alumni. Presiding 
Robert Crandell, 


were Mr. Presi- 
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dent of the School’s Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. Hugh Porter, Di- 
rector of the School. The day’s pro- 
gram included a round table dis- 
cussion, a demonstration of the 
new organ at Riverside Church, 
and a reading of the St. Matthew 
Passion. 
k * ok ok 

Elections for Student Cabinet 
officers were held at Union in 
April. Student leaders who will 
serve during the 1955-56 academic 
years are: Robert A. Spivey, of 
Suffolk, ‘Va., president; Thomas S. 
Derr of Waban, Massachusetts, 
vice-president; Mary Chase Ber- 
ger of Thomasville, Georgia, sec- 
retary; and Douglas J. Nelson, of 
Houston, Texas, treasurer. 

* * * x 

Special speakers and worship 
leaders during the months of April 
and May have included the Very 
Rev. James A. Pike, Dean of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
and the Rev. Dr. Morgan P. Noyes, 
minister of the Central Presbyter- 
ian Church in Montclair, N. J., 
during Holy Week services; Dr. 
Nels Ferré of the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Religion, at a 
special vesper service; Dr. James 
H. Robinson, pastor of the Church 
of the Master in Harlem, and 
James “Scotty” Reston, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the New 
York Times, Forum Committee 
lecturers; and Dr. Oscar Cullmann 
of the University of Basel and of 
the Sorbonne, who delivered the 
Hewett Lectures for 1955. 

* * * * 

Three candidates for the Master’s 
degree in the School of Sacred 
Music have been named recipients 
of Fulbright awards for foreign 
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study. They are: Harland J. Jylha, 
of Ashtabula, Ohio, who will study 
Sacred Music at Sibelius Academy 
in Helsinki, Finland; Allen J. Sev- 
er, of Kansas City, Kansas, who 
will study Church Music at the 
Royal School of Church Music in 
the United Kingdom; and Leonard 
A. Carlson, of Lewiston, Pa., who 
will study organ and organ con- 
struction at the State Institute of 
Music, Frankfurt, Germany. 

Five individual student recitals 
were given during April and May. 
On Wednesday of Holy Week, the 
School of Music choirs sang the 
“Seven Words of Christ from the 
Cross” by Heinrich Schuetz at 
morning chapel. 

* * * * 

Union played host to close to 
100 Baptist student-ministers at 
the second annual two-day Baptist 
Seminarians Conference held April 
1 and 2 under the joint sponsor- 
ship of Union Seminary and Yale 
Divinity School. Students from the 
two sponsoring bodies, plus Col- 
gate Rochester Divinity School, 
Southeastern Baptist Seminary, 
Eastern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Crozer Theological Semin- 
ary and Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, heard the main 
speaker Dr. William H. Hamilton, 
Assistant Professor of Systematic 
Theology at the Colgate Roches- 
ter Divinity School, predict a shift 
from “traditional Baptist careless- 
ness about theology” towards the 
development of a more organized 
theology. 

The Rev. Carney Hargroves, 
President of the American Baptist 
Convention, led the delegates in 
special worship services. Student 
conference chairmen were Donald 








Smith of Union and Hugh Pickett 
of Yale. 
* oS OK * 

Dr. Robert McAfee Brown, Au- 
burn Assistant Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology and Philosophy 
of Religion, has been named Gen- 
eral Editor of a new twelve-volume 
series to be called “The Layman’s 
Theological Library,” due for re- 
lease next year by Westminster 
Press. 

. = * 

Dr. Douglas Horton, Seminary 
trustee and lecturer in Congrega- 
tional polity and minister of the 
General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches, has been ap- 
pointed Dean of the Harvard Div- 
inity School. He will assume his 
duties July 1. 

oe * x * 


Dr. Robert Pierce Beaver, Direc- 


tor of the Missionary Research 
Library at Union Seminary and 
lecturer in Evangelical and Re- 


formed Church polity, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Missions in 
the Federated Theological Faculty 
at the University of Chicago. 
Prior Union in 
1948, Dr. Beaver was an assistant 
and instructor in Ancient History 
at Cornell, professor of Church 
History and Worship at Central 
China Union Theological Semin- 
ary, and Professor of Missions 
and Ecumenical Christianity at the 
Evangelical and 


to coming to 


Reformed Semin- 
ary in Lancaster, Pa. From 1950-51 
he was Visiting Professor of Mis- 
sions at Drew University, and 
since then has served also as Pro- 
fessor of Missions at the Biblical 
Seminary in New York City. 

A lecturer both here and abroad, 
he has acted as consultant at many 


conferences, including the Interna- 
tional Missionary Conference at 
Willingen, Germany in 1952, He 
was vice-president from 1952-54 of 
the Association of Professors of 
Missions. 

* + * * 

Dr. George F. MacLeod, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick Visiting Professor 
this year at Union, sailed for Scot- 
land April 13th after a semester of 
Seminary lectures and a speaking 
tour of the United States and Can- 
ada. His successor next year will 
be Dr. Hendrik Kraemer, 
tor of the 


Direc- 
Ecumenical Institute at 
Switzerland, and _ vice- 
chairman of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. 

+ * * * 


3ossey, 


A new course in the Church and 
Juvenile Delinquency was institut- 
ed_ this Clyde E. 
Murray as instructor, assisted by 
the Rev. Robert Lee and Dean G. 
W. Webber. To be continued next 
year, the course this term was at- 
tended by 34 students, many of 
whom worked in high delinquency 
areas throughout the metropolitan 
area. 


semester with 


* * * * 

A 33% long playing record fea- 
turing a chapel service slightly over 
twenty minutes long on each side, 


is now available from the Semin- 
ary Bookstore. Entitled “Prayer 
and Praise at Union Seminary”, 


the record includes special hymns 
and choral numbers, an organ pre- 
lude by Dr. Hugh Porter, scrip- 
ture readings by Professor Emer- 
itus Walter S. Davison and the late 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, a sermon 
by Dr. Paul E. Scherer, and pray- 
ers by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen. 
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The Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1954 


GOD'S GOOD NEWS 


By GERALD KENNEDY. The keynote of Bishop Kennedy’s 
new book is the Gospel—‘God’s Good News”—as revealed by 
the Evangelists and St. Paul. “With this volume the scope of 
the Yale Lectures has been broadened, deepened, and immeas- 
urably strengthened.”—Pulpit Book Club Bulletin. $2.50 


A great philosopher reveals the “theme of my whole 


life” 
THE MEANING OF 
THE CREATIVE ACT 


By NICOLAS BERDYAEV. Now available for the first time 
in English, the stimulating work in which a profound thinker 
sketches the complete philosophy of man’s creative freedom, not 
only related to philosophy and theology, but also to daily 
living. $4.00 


“An invaluable book.” —JoHN C. BENNETT 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY: 


An Ecumenical Approach 


By WALTER MARSHALL HORTON. Based on pronounce- 
ments from Lausanne, Oxford, Madras, Amsterdam and Evans- 
ton, this timely book presents the universal Christian answers 
that theolegy gives to universal human questions while still 
wrestling with unresolved issues. $3.75 


An illuminating study of apocalyptic writings 


THE RELEVANCE 
OF APOCALYPTIC 


By H. H. ROWLEY. Covers the entire subject from Daniel 
to the Revelation of St. John, including the non-canonical books 
of the apocrypha. “No treatment in English of the Jewish and 
Christian Apocalypses is more accurate, more readable, more 
reliable.’—Rosert H. PFeirFer. $2.75 


At your bookseller 


/—uuentiarper & Brothers @® New York 16 ©@ N. Y.cummmm 
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Alumni Necrology 


“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. Yea, 


saith 


the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and their 


works do follow them.” 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER DU- 
MONT ’85, believed to have been 
the oldest living alumnus of Union 
Seminary, died in Washington, 
D.C. at the home of his son on 
April 9, 1955. He was 98 years of 
age. A leader in the education of 
rural ministers, he was among the 
founders of the Rural Life Con- 
ference for Ministers still conduct- 
ed at Cornell University. He had 
served for 50 years in pastorates 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
of America in New York and New 
Jersey. His longest pastorate was 
at the Reformed Church of New 
Hackensack, New Jersey, which 
he held for 23 years. 


ERNEST CARROLL MOORE 
97, who devoted his active life to 
the field of education, died in Los 
Angeles, California, on January 23, 
1955. He had served on the facul- 
ties of the University of California, 
Yale University, and Harvard 
University, and was Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Los Angeles 
from 1906-1910. He held honorary 
degrees from the University of Chi- 
cago, the University of Southern 
California, and the University of 
Arizona, and was made Officier 
d’Academie in 1919, 


WELLS HUBERT FITCH ’99, 
pastor-emeritus of the Sound Ave- 
nue Congregational Church at 
Riverhead, N. Y. which he served 
for 38 years, died on April 14, 1955. 


He was for many years secretary 
of the New York State Congrega- 
tional Conference. 


ROYAL NESMITH JESSUP ’07 
died in Penn Yan, New York, on 
March 4, 1955. He had served as 
pastor of Baptist churches in New 
York State at Troy, Rome, Penn Yan 
and Hague; and of the Shady Ave- 
nue Baptist Church in Pittsburgh. 


WILLIAM GORDON LANG ’11, 
who served as pastor and stated 
supply of several congregations in 
various parts of the United States, 
died at Wharton, Texas, on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1955. During the latter 
part of his active life he held 
positions in the field of education 
and taught on the faculties of 
teachers’ colleges in the southwest. 


JOHN JOSEPH BARSAM é’16, 
who had served for many years as 
the educational director of the 
YMCA in Albany, New York, died 
on October 4, 1954. Prior to his 
position with the Christian Asso- 
ciation he held three pastorates in 
Michigan and New Jersey. 


ARTHUR HOWE ‘16 died at Ply- 
mouth, New Hampshire, on March 
28, 1955. An ordained Presbyterian 
minister, he became in turn chap- 
lain at the Loomis School, assist- 
ant headmaster of the Taft School, 
and assistant professor at Dart- 
mouth College. In 1931 he accepted 
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the presidency of Hampton Insti- 
tute which he held for ten years, 
leaving it to become the managing 
director of the Community Chest 
of the Oranges and Maplewood, 
New Jersey. 


BYRON PORTER SMITH ’I/, 
for many years a professor at the 
American University in Beirut, 
died at Orlando, Florida, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1955. He studied at sev- 
eral colleges and universities, re- 
ceiving his Ph.D. from Columbia, 
and devoted his whole professional 
career to teaching at the famous 
university in Lebanon. 
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THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


takes pride in celebrating its 
Sixtieth Anniversary 


by republishing six papers on the 
SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION: 


A Contribution to the Sociology of 
Religion (1905) eorg Simmel 


Religion and the Mores (1910) ......... 
William G. Sumner 


The Passing of the Saint (1919) . 
John M. Mecklin 


The Church and Class Conflicts (1919) 
Albion W. Small 


The Sect and the Sectarian (1928) . 
Ellsworth Faris 


Some Phases of Religion That Are Sus- 
ceptible of Sociological Study (1929) 
Ellsworth Faris 


With an Editorial Foreword by Everett 
C. Hughes, Editor 
Single copies $1.25 each 
Special rates for bulk orders 
Order from 


The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 











COMING! 


September, 1955 


Supplementary Volumes 
to 


THE NEW SCHAFF-HERZOG 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


e 200 contributors 
*« 1,000 double-column pages 
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Faith and Freedom, by Barbara 
Ward. New York, W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1954. 308 pp., $3.75. 

This is a first-rate book, a projec- 
tion onto the printed page of the 
brilliance and eloquence of a dedicat- 
ed Christian personality of extraor- 
dinary power. Miss Ward has a mas- 
tery of an incredible amount of ma- 
terial and uses it in a most stimu- 
lating way. She can compare Marx- 
ism with the fertility religion of 
ancient Sumeria and persuade us 
that the comparison is significant 
and illuminating! She writes with a 
consummate skill that carries the 
reader along in unflagging atten- 
tion and interest. To deal in this 
capable way with a theme of such 
importance as that of the philoso- 
phical and religious roots of the 
idea of human freedom makes this 
a book of high priority. 

Miss Ward’s contention is that 
the idea of human freedom rests 
ultimately upon the insights of the 
great world religions as to the 
transcendence of a divine order of 
justice “a way of life not incorpo- 
rated in existing conditions but one 
by which existing conditions could 
be judged” (p. 31). This duality 
between ideal and reality places 
men in the position of “independ- 
ent actors on the stage of good 
and evil.” How this fundamental 
insight worked in history to sup- 
port and re-enforce the idea of 
human freedom is the theme of the 
book. The richness of historical 
material that Miss Ward brings to 





Book Reviews 


her task defies summary descrip- 
tion. In the history of Western 
Europe she sees the 16th century 
as a time when freedom suffered 
one of its most grievous blows 
from the Church’s loss of her med- 
iaeval independence. She deplores 
Lutheran, Anglican and Roman 
Catholic attempts to identify 
Church and State. “Baron and 
bishop upheld the throne whose 
influence they had once held in 
check.” In the contest between the 
Church and the State in the Middle 
Ages, Miss Ward finds unique op- 
portunities for free universities, 
free trade guilds, free cities and 
free political institutions (Parlia- 
ment and the Estates General) to 
rise and flourish. In her analysis of 
the contemporary crisis in which 
the idea of human freedom finds it- 
self, she believes the Church needs 
to reassert its claims and its inde- 
pendence. “On what foundations 
can (man) base claims and loyal- 
ties which go beyond the social or- 
der?... He needs counter-institu- 
tions, above all the counter-institu- 
tion of the Church, which of all or- 
ganized bodies alone can look Cae- 
sar in the face and claim a higher 
loyalty” (p. 265). Among many re- 
warding sections of this book the 
section on contemporary Commu- 
nism is especially good. 

A Protestant will not fail to no- 
tice that Miss Ward as a Roman 
Catholic does not press her analy- 
sis of freedom to the point of in- 
quiring how it can survive in a 
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hierarchical Church invested with 
infallible authority. Her few refer- 
ences to religious toleration will 
strike Protestant readers as ginger- 
ly and cautious in character — a 
marked contrast to the boldness 
and vigour with which other mat- 
ters are treated. The topic “reli- 
gious toleration” does not even ap- 
pear in the index. Surely this is a 
significant omission in a book of 
this sort and seems to point to a 
blind spot in Miss Ward’s own 
thinking. But where there is so 
much illumination a single blind 
spot may be pardoned provided its 
importance is not underestimated. 

Joun M. Krum 


The Renewal of Man, by Alexander 
Miller. New York, Doubieday and 
Company, 1955. 184 pp. $2.95. 

This book is the first one in the 
“Christian Faith Series” which 
Doubleday is sponsoring under the 
consulting editorship of Dr. Nie- 
buhr. The series is significant in 
that it is a genuine attempt to 
bridge the gap between 20th cen- 
tury Protestant theology and 20th 
century Protestant laymen. That 
the gap is wide need not be denied. 
That the joint efforts of Miller, 
Niebuhr and Doubleday help to 
narrow it can be affirmed. 

Of any such apologetic attempt, 
two questions, perhaps, need to be 
asked. First, is the faith communi- 
cated understandably? Is the book 
one which can be read by a layman 
without his finally floundering and 
drowning in a sea of undefined es- 
oteric theological terminology? 
Does the book really communi- 
cate? Here I think the answer can 
be Yes. Dr. Miller has a vivid and 
compelling, and at the same time 
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highly informal, style. If the lay 
reader may at times be a bit per- 
plexed, he will at least never be 
bored—and this, in theological 
communication, is sheer gain. If 
there is a weakness in the book on 
this score of communication, it is 
probably an inevitable weakness, 
namely, that there are some gaps, 
or some transitions, which come 
a bit too abruptly. But in the au- 
thor’s defense, it must be said that 
he cannot be expected to make all 
things plain in 184 pages. This is 
after all the first book in a series, 
and there are others which are to 
follow, to deal in more detail with 
revelation, ethics, sin and _ the 
church. 

A second question to be asked of 
such a book is, does it communi- 
cate the faith without distorting it? 
Does the book, when written in 
a transposed key, avoid watering 
down the faith until it is something 
essentially different from Biblical 
Protestant faith? Again, and this 
time perhaps even more _ confi- 
dently, the answer can be in the 
affirmative. This book does not at- 
tempt least-common-denominator- 
Christianity. It is throughout the 
Biblical, Reformation brand of 
Christianity with which we are 
confronted, spiced with the flavor 
and polemical vigor of Karl Barth. 
Dr. Miller is particularly success- 
ful in avoiding the temptation to let 
Christianity stand as just “another 
religion,” as his second and third 
chapters make clear. His central 
point of departure is always “justif- 
ication by faith’, and the whole 
point of his book is to illumine the 
meaning of this belief, and to ex- 
amine its implications for personal 
ethics, social ethics, the academic 














community, the problem of voca- 
tion and: the life of the family of 
God in the church. 

The latter emphasis, treated in 
detail in the concluding chapter, is 
also a thread running throughout 
the book. One of most significant 
impacts that this book can have 
in contemporary Protestant lay life 
is its reminder on almost every 
page that Christian life is life in 
the household of faith, that Prot- 
estantism and the church are inex- 
tricably connected, that the Chris- 
tian is always Christian-in-commu- 
nity and never, authentically, in 
isolation. 

Another apologetic strength of 
the book is its willingness to start 
where the lay mind is. This does 
not involve another wearisome an- 
alysis of our present predicament, 
but instead a presentation of three 
contemporary voices, Arthur Ko- 
estler, Graham Greene, and Robert 
Penn Warren, who are asking the 
kinds of questions “which scream 
for Christian answers.” Thus it be- 
comes clear from the beginning 
that the cards are not being stack- 
ed in advance by the theologian, 
but that his answers are to be an- 
swers to real questions by real peo- 
ple. My only hesitation at this 
point is whether the contemporary 
voices may not be a bit more 
sophisticated than many of the 
readers of this volume will be. 
However, it is certainly better to 


stretch the mind of the reader 


than to leave him in unelastic com- 
placency. No one who can say to 
himself, “Those questions: are my 
questions, only I didn’t quite know 
it before,” will fail to find this book 
an exciting venture. 

RospertT McAree Brown 





Protestant Christianity, by John Dill- 
enberger and Claude Welch. New 


York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1954. 340 pp., $4.50. 

In Protestant Christianity, John 
Dillenberger and Claude Welch 


have made a significant addition to 
the growing list of books by the 
“second generation” of the current 
theological revival. Inducting the 
general reader into the essentials 
of theological debate with a min- 
imum of jargon and detail, they 
show that the underlying 
historic religious controversy were 
alive not only at the time of the 
Reformation, but are also alive in 
our own day. In their discussion of 
more recent trends in Protestant 
thought, they succeed in relating 
the newest developments to the 
whole course of Protestant history. 

The book is remarkable for its 
balanced and objective account of 
the diverse 


issues 


developments within 
Protestantism, including those with 
which the authors themselves are 
not in agreement. For example, al- 
though they accept recent criticism 
of “liberal theology” and of the 
“social gospel”, their chapters on 
these movements are among the 
most illuminating of the book, not- 
able alike for clarity of exposition 
and for insight into the aims of the 
men who launched them. 

Another of the book’s merits is 
its skillful interweaving of theo- 
logical formulations with historical 
events. Without implying that doc- 
trines are the mere by-product of 
other historical forces, it illustrates 
the mutual interaction between the 
two. The account of the relation 
between Protestantism and capital- 
ism, incorporating the results of 
the most recent scholarship, shows 
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that although Protestantism has at 
times lent itself to the perpetua- 
tion of social ills, it has also in- 
spired their strongest critics. 

Addressing themselves in their 
concluding chapter to the question, 
“What is Protestantism, in the light 
of its historical development?” the 
authors conclude that it is wiser to 
speak in the plural of Protestant- 
isms. Nevertheless, they propose 
four “central elements in the Prot- 
estant perspective”. Concerning 
three of these there could be little 
argument: the sovereignty of God 
over any human institution; the 
centrality of Christ and of the Bi- 
ble as the indispensable testimony 
to him; and the necessity for per- 
sonal appropriation of Christian 
truth by each believer. Their fourth 
characteristic, however, the “prin- 
ciple of criticism”, poses anew a 
besetting embarrassment of Prot- 
estantism. The problem is whether 
or not Protestants can be discrim- 
inating in their criticism. In their 
zeal to avoid any deification of the 
finite, some have come perilously 
close to forfeiting any definite cri- 
terion by which to make relative 
judgments, rejecting all historical 
achievements as but partial and 
distorted reflections of ultimate 
truth. Granted that all human 
achievements stand under the judg- 
ment of God, unless such judgment 
is discriminating, there is nothing 
to prevent it from becoming arbi- 
trary. This is the after-thought 
which may linger with some read- 
ers of this timely and edifying ac- 
count of Protestantism. 


Epmonp La B. CHERBONNIER 
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The Library of Christian Classics, 
Philadelphia, The Westminster 
Press. $5.00 per volume. 

Vol. Il Alexandrian Christianity, 
edited by Henry Chadwick and J.E.L. 
Oulton. 1954, 475 pp. 

Vol. Il. Christology of the Later 
Fathers, edited by Edward Rochie 
Hardy in cooperation with Cyril C. 
Richardson. 1954, 400 pp. 

Vol. XI: Nature and Grace, Se- 
lections from the Summa Theologica 
of Thomas Aquinas, edited by A.M. 
Fairweather. 1954, 386 pp. 


These three volumes, recently add- 
ed to the Library of Christian Class- 
ics demonstrate anew what a great 
value the whole collection will have 
when it will be completed. 

The first two volumes listed 
above contain excellent selections 
from the writings of the Greek 
Fathers together with most inform- 
ative introductions to their works 
and teachings. 

Volume III, entitled Alexandrian 
Ci:ristianity, is devoted to Clement 
and Origen. It is edited with great 
care and scholarly skill by Henry 
Chadwick, Dean of Queens Col- 
lege, Cambridge (who recently 
published a remarkably competent 
and readable translation of Origen’s 
“Against Celsus”), with the help 
of Professor John E. L. Oulton of 
Dublin. It was a wise decision, I 
think, to select from the volumi- 
nous works of these two fathers 
writings that exemplify their the- 
ological interpretation of Christian 
piety. Clement is therefore repre- 
sented by two chapters from his 
ripest work “Stromateis”, one deal- 
ing with marriage and the other 
with spiritual perfection. The first 
gives a vivid example not only of 
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his immense learning but also of 
the complex problems the ancient 
Christians had to tackle particu- 
larly in relation to the sexual life. 
The second illustrates beautifully 
the philosophical theology by 
which Clement sought to defend an 
ideal of perfection by way of com- 
bining the spirituality of the New 
Testament with the wisdom of the 
Greeks, Origen is represented by 
his two treatises, “On Prayer” and 
“On Martyrdom”, and by a piece 
entitled “Dialogue with MHerac- 
lides”. The latter is a minute of a 
synodical discussion held by Ori- 
gen and a certain Heraclides which 
was discovered only in 1941 and is 
here for the first time translated 
into English. It came to light when 
the British army had some caves 
cleared at Tura near Cairo to make 
a store for ammunition. It is an 
interesting bit of ancient theolo- 
gizing (and very typical of Ori- 
gen) on the nature of Christ’s di- 
vinity and on the reality of his 
body. A special word must be said 
of the tract, “On prayer”, for which 
Professor Oulton is responsible. It 
is provided with a very lengthy 
special introduction (covering 57 
pages) and an extensive body of 
critical and explanatory notes (also 
comprising 57 pages). No other 
work included in the series until 
now has been allowed such a long 
commentary. In this case, there is 
no occasion to regret this liberal- 
ity on the part of the general edi- 
tors, for it gives the reader the op- 
portunity to see the whole of Ori- 
gen’s theological mind reflected in 
this one comparatively brief piece 
of writing. However, in this con- 
nection the question must be raised 
why there seems to be no general 


or uniform rule for the length and 
content of the commentary which 
the editors of the single works are 
allowed to add to the translations 
for which they are responsible 
While this volume has been pro- 
vided with almost too much inter- 
pretative material (all of it very 
good, to be sure), other volumes 
plainly contain too little of it. 
Volume III, entitled Christology of 
the Later Fathers, contains writings 
dealing with the person of Christ 
in the context of the doctrine of 
the Trinity which were published 
in connection with the great con- 
troversies that culminated in the 
Ecumenical Councils. It has been 
edited by Professor Edward R. 
Hardy of Berkeley Divinity School 
in collaboration with Professor 
Cycil C. Richardson of this Sem- 
inary. To both of them we owe 
the excellent edition of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers in the first volume of 
this series. They have applied the 
same scholarly skill to the prepa- 
ration of this new volume, provid- 
ing clear, easily understandable 
and concise introductions and in- 
formative bibliographies which 
give a picture of the status of 
scholarship relating to the works 
that are translated. Professor 
Richardson is responsible for the 
edition and translation of Gregory 
of Nyssa’s treatise, “That We 
Should Not Think of Saying that 
There Are Three Gods”, and of his 
“Catechetical Oration”. The first is 
the most characteristic example of 
the so-called metaphysical doctrine 
of the Trinity of the Cappadocian 
Fathers; and the second is the fa- 
mous summary of the Christian 
faith which has been compared 
with Origen’s “De Principiis”. Pro- 
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fessor Richardson’s translations 
are very fluent and his introduc- 
tory comments highly instructive. 
Whether his defense of the Cappa- 
docians over against Harnack’s 
observation that their emphasis on 
the three-ness of. God caused them 
difficulty in fully asserting his one- 
ness can be maintained, I am in- 
clined to doubt. Professor Hardy is 
responsible for the rest (and the 
major part) of the volume. Using 
older translations (which he has 
corrected), he presents Athanasius’ 
“On the Incarnation of the Word”, 
the basic work of the Nicean the- 
ology; the “Theological Orations” 
of Gregory Nazianzen, regarded as 
the most effective defense of the 
Nicean doctrine of the Trinity; and 
a few of his letters on the doctrine 
of the person of Christ in reply to 
the teachings of the Appollinar- 
ians. Finally, he offers in transla- 
tion twelve of the most important 
documents (creeds and dogmatic 
letters) illustrating the decisions of 
the Councils from Nicea through 
Chalcedon to the Third Council of 
Constantinople. The whole volume 
enables the reader to obtain a re- 
markably full and instructive in- 
troduction to the making of the 
major creeds of Christendom. 
Volume XI, entitled Nature and 
Grace, contains selections from the 
Summa Theologica of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, namely, portions of the treat- 
ment of the doctrine of God, Sin, 
Grace and the Theological Vir- 
tues. It has been edited and trans- 
lated by Professor A. M. Fairwea- 
ther of the University of Edin- 
burgh. What is characteristic of 
this volume is that its subject mat- 
ter is largely left to speak for it- 
self. The introduction by the editor 
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comprises only 12 pages and it 
contains a minimum of hints for 
the understanding of the transla- 
tion. Some parts of it say the ob- 
vious and other parts are much too 
concise and laconic for the use of 
the general reader. No hint is 
given concerning the relation of 
the translation offered to those of 
others. Footnotes are kept to an 
absolute minimum, A rather full 
bibliography has been provided, al- 
so a full index of references to the 
Bible and other authors, especially 
Augustine and Aristotle. Obvious- 
ly, the method by which this vol- 
ume was produced bears hardly 
any relation to that employed in 
the preparation of the other vol- 
umes. To be sure, one may say 
that Thomas (who is here very 
well and completely translated and 
abbreviated) is able to speak for 
himself. However, the same could 
be said for most of the authors 
presented in this series. Yet they 
have been provided with introduc- 
tions and commentaries. Thomas, 
too, I feel, should have received 
more explicit sponsorship. 
WILHELM Pauck 


Rediscovering Prayer, by John L, 
Casteel. New York, Association 
Press, 1955. 242 pp., $3.50. 

Amidst the spate of devotional 
literature capitalizing upon the cur- 
rent “return to religion”, this book 
on prayer stands out preeminently. 
It is modern, in the healthy sense 
that it speaks to the conditions un- 
der which people in our contempo- 
rary world must practice the life 
of devotion. It is theologically com- 
petent, in that it appropriates the 
best insights of classical and con- 
temporary theology, and in their 
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light elucidates the nature and 
meaning of prayer. It is practical, 
in that it was obviously written 
from first-hand experience — the 
sine qua non of any worthwhile 
book on devotion—and offers prin- 
ciples and methods helpful to both 
those beginning and those ad- 
vanced in the life of prayer. 

The first six chapters deal with 
the approach to prayer and with 
the content of prayer. Following 
Von Hiigel, the author conceives 
adoration to be both the source 
and goal of prayer, and subsequent 
chapters enlarge the range of pray- 
er to include confession, thanks- 
giving, petition and intercession. 
The last six chapters deal with 
patterns of praying, with the re- 
lation of prayer to daily life and 
vocation, with devotional reading, 
and with communities of prayer. 
Throughout the author avoids 
preachiness, sentimentality, cliches, 
irrelevance; he addresses himself 
to important issues and real prob- 
lems; he writes logically and lu- 
cidly, indeed at times poetically 
and movingly. 

This book is not “sermon stuff”, 
though much of it will be helpful 
to preachers. It is not exhortation, 
though no one can read it without 
being spiritually rebuked and re- 
claimed. It is not merely thology, 
though the author’s case for the 
Biblical and rational structure of 
prayer can not be gainsaid. And it 
is not merely a “how book”, 
though methods figure prominent- 
ly. It is what the title implies, an 
invitation and a summons to the 
main business of the Christian life 
too long neglected by too many 
people—simply to pray. 


Probably this book will in time 
come to hold a place in the liter- 
ature of devotion not incomparable 
to Fosdick’s “Meaning of Prayer” 
and Stewart’s “Lower Levels of 
Prayer.” 

PauL WAITMAN Hoon 


Otherworldliness and the New Test- 
ament, by Amos N. Wilder. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
124 pp., $1.75. 

Dr. Amos N. Wilder, Professor 
of New Testament at the Harvard 
Divinity School, gives recognition 
to the criticism leveled against 
much current Christian thought 
and practice, that it is escapist. 
“False spirituality” that locates 
Christian experience in the soul or 
feelings, rather than in the whole 
man in his total circumstance, is 
the characteristic modern heresy of 
Christianity (pp. 20, 21). Professor 
Wilder stresses the importance of 
making the Gospel relevant, let- 
ting the message of the Church 
become incarnate, wrestling with 
real and present problems in ac- 
cord with its historical origins and 
the earthly life and ministry of 
Jesus. 

The work of the historian is to 
dissipate the shadows which still 
hide the greater splendors of the 
Gospel. While recognizing the lim- 
itations of nineteenth century his- 
torical methods and the near dis- 
paragement at its ideal of objectiv- 
ity in the light of its rationalistic 
presuppositions, Professor Wilder 
cautions that the Church, neverthe- 
less, must stand under the correc- 
tion of this “. .cold scalpel of 
human intelligence. . .” The cur- 
rent advances which cannot be 
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ignored include the recognition of 
Jesus’ eschatological outlook, the 
contribution of form criticism 
which calls attention to the con- 
tent of the early preaching and 
confessions; and an understanding 
of the Bible’s view of man as a 
psychosomatic unity, socially in- 
volved, an historical being. 

Otherworldliness and the New 
Testament is a critical analysis of 
the “modern docetism” which fails 
to see Christian faith as “. . .a tree 
that has grown in the Holy Land 
and not a rosy glow in the atmos- 
phere of the soul” (p. 79). The 
reality of our response to the 
Christian message is limited by 
abstracts concerning the person of 
Jesus Christ, the failure to recog- 
nize the real issues and involve- 
ments of his life and person. The 
symbolic representation of Jesus 
in neo-orthodoxy, the lack of full 
seriousness relative to the signifi- 
cance of the incarnation in “old or- 
thodoxy”, and liberalism’s preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ as a “modern- 
ized prophet“—each of these misses 
the redemptive drama of the Gos- 
pel. Jesus was “. . .not a phantom, 

. mot an angel, .. .not a myth. 
He was a flesh and blood patriot 
through whom God spoke and 
acted at the crossroads of human 
history” (p. 93). 

The fact of the resurrection and 
the Lordship of Christ must be a 
matter of life, not of theology, 
writes Dr. Wilder. It must be rec- 
ognized that God is concerned 
with the redemption of our crea- 
turely condition, body and spirit. 

The rise of the affirmation of a 
risen Christ was due to “. . .a ripen- 
ing and blossoming of insight into 
the meaning of his life and teach- 
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ing and death. . .” (p. 102), explains 
Professor Wilder. At this point the 
reader might have wished a fuller 
development of the thesis. Is the 
confrontation or meeting of the be- 
liever with the risen Christ limited 
to a realization and experience of 
the significance of Jesus’ earthly 
life for the present situation? 
Granted the Jesus of history was 
not a myth, can the same affirma- 
tion be made of the risen Christ? 
Otherworldliness and the New 
Testament poses with penetrating 
clarity the vital issues confronting 
New Testament studies. It chal- 
lenges every tendency to avoid 
“concrete this-worldly realities” in 

dealing with the Gospel. 
Norman K, BAKKEN 


Secularism Is the Will of God: An 
Essay in the Social Philosophy of 
Democracy and Religion, by Hor- 
ace M. Kallen. New York, Twayne 
Publishers, 1954. 233 pp., $4.00. 
This “theologico - philosophical 

tractate’ with the arresting title 

was “composed as a_ philosophic 
gloss upon the basic assumption of 
the Declaration of Independence.” 

It is a defense of the American 

freedom against the 

threats of a “red authoritarianism 
of the left, and a black authoritar- 
ianism of the right.” It is an at- 
tempt to fix upon the elusive word 
“secularism” a precise meaning: it 
is defined as a religion which 
neither competes with any other 
religion nor displaces any, but 
stands for equal liberty for all 
faiths and special privileges for 
none. Secularism is the resolve of 
religious men to live and help live 
rather than join in the war of all 
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faiths against all. It is democracy 
in religion; it means free voluntary 
association, union, and “self-or- 
chestration.” Secularism makes no 
choice between the whats of re- 
ligion, but it is concerned with the 
how—how faiths that are differ- 
ent can live together. “Secularism 
accepts the God of every commun- 
ion as that communion defines its 
God, but projects no definition of 
its own” (p. 14). Secularism, then, 
is religious liberty and the separ- 
ation of church and state. Its ene- 
mies are totalitarianism, authori- 
tarianism, and clericalism; in this 
country he finds that Roman Cath- 
olicism is the chief threat to the 
Open Society he defends. Secular- 
ism is “the religion of religions, 
the credo consisting of self-evi- 
dent truths which express the laws 
of nature and the will of God” 
(p. 58). 

Dr. Kallen’s understanding of 
what religion is is reminiscent of 
Enlightenment thought about re- 
ligion but with a reversed empha- 
sis— instead of seeking to find a 
common core in all religions he 
seeks to add to each particular re- 
ligion the common faith of secular- 
ism. As for the Enlightenment, his 
understanding of religion, though 
learned and broad, is external and 
one-sided, prone to oversimplifica- 
tion. For example, he believes that 
faith and knowledge are always 
in opposition and never in rela- 
tion: “Faith knows as love knows, 
heedless of all evidence; . . .stays 
impervious to the arguments of 
reason and the conclusions of in- 
quiry” (p. 68). His understanding 
of God lacks any dimension of 
transcendence: “the idea and real- 
ity of a group’s ‘God’ are functions 


of its structure, of the interrela- 
tions of its members, of its body of 
knowledge, its artistic proficiency, 
its industrial craftsmanship, and of 
the projection of these into the 
sacra and sancta attached to work 
and worship” (p. 96). Because reli- 
gions are historically conditioned he 
seems to see them always as his- 
torically determined, only projec- 
tions of human need. Because 
myths and symbols have fictional 
elements, he seems to imply they 

can be nothing but fictions, 
Therefore, the broader and more 
familiar meanings of “secularism” 
encroach upon his attempt to re- 
strict its meaning to religious 
liberty. Religious freedom may in- 
deed be the will of God, but higher 
theological ground than this must 
be taken to show it convincingly. 
Rosert T. Hanpy 


Intelligible Religion, by Philip H. 
Phenix. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1954. 189 pp. $2.75. 
While this slender volume by the 

Associate Professor of Education 

of Teachers College does not come 

from the same cloth as most con- 
temporary theological literature, it 
is a work to be taken seriously: 

The author is engaged in one of the 

perennial tasks of the philosopher 

of religion of encouraging conver- 
sations between Christianity and 
naturalism. Carefully organized 
and well written, Dr. Phenix’s 
book avoids irresponsible polemics 
in a sincere and open attempt to 
formulate an intelligible religion. 

The opening acknowledgement, 
to which he consistently adheres, 
is that the chief task is one of def- 
inition. It is his purpose to de- 
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scribe a religion which is both 
significant (i.e. concerned with the 
whole range of experience and with 
ultimate rather than preliminary 
matters) and good. A good reli- 
gion, he holds, is one which pro- 
motes community (ie. the harmo- 
nious inter-relationship of individu- 
al entities.) He recognizes that an 
alliance between religion and rea- 
son is imperative and that religion, 
properly defined, should find rea- 
son a powerful ally. The present 
book is an attempt to show one 
way, avoiding both the perils of 
irrational religion and of cold ra- 
tionality, in which such a union is 
possible. 

Rather than beginning with an 
exposition of the content and mean- 
ing of doctrine, Dr. Phenix insists 
that we must start with and con- 
stantly refer back to “.. .commonly- 
shared and understood experiences 
which go to make up a religious 
attitude” (p. 16). Only by ground- 
ing religious ideas upon shareable 
human experiences can intelligible 
results be achieved. A significant 
chapter is devoted to methods by 
which clarity, communicability and 
universality are to be achieved. 

The major section of the book 
discusses the five fundamental ex- 
periences (of change, dependence, 
order, value and imperfection) out 
of which religious ideas arise. The 
treatments of these experiences are 
essentially the same. His handling 
of the experience of change will 
demonstrate what the reader may 
expect in the four other areas. Ir- 
religion is defined as the attempt 
either to deny the fact of change 
or to refuse to deal with the ques- 
tion of meaning which it raises. 
The consideration which deter- 
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mines a “religious” response to the 
fact of change is less the ability 
to provide answers to the ques- 
tions raised by change than a will- 
ingness to take these questions 
seriously, The minimum implica- 
tions of the fact of change are then 
noted plus the attitudes of mind 
(a sense of mystery, expectancy 
and humility) which a religious 
understanding of change involves. 
The concluding section attempts 
to apply these experiences to some 
traditional religious problems, phil- 
osophical and ecclesiastical. His 
purpose is to demonstrate the in- 
adequacy of popular understand- 
ing of many traditional religious 
concepts and to attempt redefini- 
tion in terms of his fundamental 
experiences. One admires the sin- 
cerity and agility of his attempt to 
transpose traditional symbols into. 
terms comprehensible by people 
outside the religious community, 
but the present writer feels that the 
genius and dynamic of these sym- 
bols, as they have been understood 
throughout the church’s history, 
may have been completely de- 
stroyed in the process. Dr. Phenix 
would seem to prefer to have had 
the text read, “What does it profit 
a man to have gained his own soul 

and to have lost the world?” 
Davin J. MAITLAND 


The Sword and the Cross. By Robert 
M. Grant. New York, The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1955. 144 pp., 
$2.75. 

In this brief book Dr. Robert 
Grant, the distinguished son of our 
distinguished colleague, surveys 
the story of Christian persecution 
in the early church. He covers a 
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side field with a good deal of con- 
ciseness, and shows himself at 
home in the secular as well as the 
religious history of the times. He 
pays much attention to the Roman 
attitude toward foreign religions 
both in the Republic and in the 
Empire, bringing out the essen- 
tially exclusive spirit of the Roman 
state, and the curious alternation 
between hostility and occasional 
tolerance toward alien cults. 

The author clearly has an un- 
usual grasp of the pagan as well as 
the Christian material, and this 
happy combination is responsible 
for many interesting sidelights on 
the topic and a freshness of ap- 
proach which is stimulating. By 
piecing together our fragmentary 
knowledge of the times, and by 
studying the various persecutions 
and apologies in the light of this, 
Dr. Grant is able to give several 
phrases and references new point. 
But there are dangers in pressing 
this too far. and the author has not 
entirely escaped them. Pedantry 
overcomes comimon sense when he 
imagines that the phrase in the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, “Away 
with the atheists!” is to be de- 
rived from Alexander of Abonu- 
teichos via Mummius Rutilianus 
(p. 84), as if the widespread no- 
tion that the Christians were athe- 
ists were a charge unique to this 
document and even invented by 
Alexander. 

A similar lack of judgment oc- 
curs on p. 124, where we are in- 
formed that “the worship of the 
Emperor was not forced on them 
(the Christians) except by Pliny.” 
It may be true that there is no 
other specific mention of sacrifice 
being required before the statue of 


a living emperor; but it is surely 
to be doubted if Pliny’s action was 
unparalleled. Indeed, in the light 
of several references to the im- 
perial cult (e.g. Acta S. Fructuosi) 
it is most unlikely that Pliny was 
a sole exception in this regard. 

Despite these occasional lapses, 
however, Dr. Grant has written a 
valuable book, and no one reading 
it will fail to profit from its learn- 
ing and breadth. 


Cyrit C. RICHARDSON 


The Gospel of Matthew, by Fred- 
erick C. Grant. Harper’s Anno- 
tated Bible Series. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. Vol. 
I, 69 pp., Vol. II, 61 pp. $.75 
each. 

Nothing has been spared to 
make this one of the most solid 
and exciting contributions to the 
Harper’s Annotated Bible Series. 
The outstanding impression of 
Frederick Grant’s work on Mat- 
thew is his tremendous grasp of 
the first century environment of 
Christianity. Insights and paral- 
lels are freely drawn from Judaism 
and the Hellenistic world, especial- 
ly the former. In a few well-chosen 
pages of introduction (and through- 
out the text, notably in the com- 
ments on the infancy narratives 
and the Sermon on the Mount) one 
vividly senses the Jewish and even 
broadly Pharisaic flavor of the 
Gospel. 

Many facets of Matthew receive 
their due: the lectionary and cate- 
chetical uses, the _ ecclesiastical 
interests, the strong eschatological 
cast, the incorporation of scripture 
citations, and the artistic arrange- 
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ment. As a matter of fact, Grant 
deals in superlatives in his sketch 
of the chief features of the book 
(“far more Jewish than any other 
gospel”, “most apocalyptic of the 
gospels,” “sets forth the highest 
doctrine of the church to be found 
in the New Testament”). On de- 
bated points he is sometimes un- 
expectedly emphatic: Papias’ Logia 
are a collection of Old Testament 
“proof texts” in the original He- 
brew; and even atypical: the Gos- 
pel was most likely written be- 
tween 100 and 117 A.D. In support 
of the order for the composition 
of the Gospels as reconstructed by 
modern scholarship, Grant cites 
the Ravenna mosaic of c. 440 A.D. 
which, seemingly untouched by the 
general tradition which gave prior- 
ity to Matthew, lists the more ac- 
curate sequence: Mark, Luke, Mat- 
thew, John. 

The author’s espousal of the gen- 
eral conclusions of Form Criticism 
is apparent in his attitude toward 
the narratives. He is frequently 
willing to abdicate historical claims 
in difficult passages e.g. the Temp- 
tation (which he calls “the Ordeal 
of the. Messiah”), the confession of 
Peter and the Passion Narrative. 
While the assumptions may often 
be radical, his alternative explan- 
ations of the function of these nar- 
ratives in the church setting are 
plausible and often illuminating. 
Even among those who will feel 
that he sells the historical tradition 
short in too many instances, it will 
have to be granted that one of the 
refreshing aspects of this work is 
that it refuses to equivocate. Ex- 
actness and boldness of this sort 
may commit more errors than the 
timid approach of those who insist 
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on creating the illusion of resolv- 
ing every contradiction and doing 
justice to all aspects of the ques- 
tion; but the resulting trenchancy 
of insight is of such high caliber as 
to provoke independent study. Can 
there be any more worthy aim for 
a good commentary? 

NorMAN K. GotrTwa.p 


If You Marry Outside Your Faith, 
by James A. Pike. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. 187 
pp., $2.50. 

A book for Protestants on in- 
terfaith marriages has been sorely 
needed. Dean Pike has provided in 
this volume just what pastors and 
people have been looking for. His 
stated intention is “to avoid all 
oversimplifications and try to 
smoke out clichés and prejudices 
which cause people to make snap 
judgments.” 

Clear, concise statements are 
given of the official attitudes to 
inter-faith marriages of the Jew- 
ish, Protestant, and Roman Cath- 
olic communities. Amorg Prot- 
estant statements are listed pro- 
nouncements from the following 
—Baptist, Disciples of Christ, Epis- 
copal, Lutheran, Presbyterian and 
United Church of Canada. No 
statement yet exists, according to 
Dr. Pike, defining the attitude of 
the Methodist Church. 

The author has obviously dealt 
at first hand with the problems 
commonly found in the mixed 
marriage. He discusses such issues 
as in-law tensions, differences 
about birth control, conflicts 
about child rearing; and illustrates 
his points with a series of sum- 
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marized case histories. This prac- 
tical approach will be found help- 
ful by those contemplating inter- 
faith marriage, or already involved 
in such a union. 

It is the shared conclusion of all 
who have studied this problem that 
inter-faith marriage should be 
avoided if possible. Dean Pike pro- 
vides the kind of data which, if 
taught to teen-agers in our 
‘churches, could prevent many 
catastrophes. The tragic dilemma 
of two people, caught up in a love 
relationship but unable to find a 
‘common spiritual foundation for 
marriage, is vividly portrayed. 

However, the author recognizes 
that all such marriages cannot and 
will not be prevented. Present 
trends even indicate that they are 
likely to increase. The book there- 
fore gives a good deal of attention 
to the possibility of making mixed 
marriages work, 

The only sound way to avoid 
acute tension, says Dean Pike, is 
for both partners to undertake— 
before marriage if possible—a rad- 
ical examination of their own and 
of one another’s faith. He believes 
that, in many cases, this may re- 
sult in a readjustment enabling the 
couple, if not to build a common 
religious foundation to their mar- 
riage, at least to achieve a mu- 
tually respectful and tolerant at- 
titude to one another. It sounds 
plausible enough; but the reader is 
left wondering how many couples, 
bathed in the warm emotion of 
romantic ecstasy, would summon 
up the resolution for such exact- 
ing theological exercises. 

Here, however, the pastor enters 
the picture. Dean Pike closes this 
book with an excellent chapter on 





counseling with the couple who face 
the implications of an inter-faith 
marriage. Any pastor who has to 
deal with such situations will find 
wise guidance here. 

Dean Pike’s little volume can be 
confidently recommended to all 
who need fresh light on one of 
the most perplexing pastoral prob- 
lems in the United States today. 

Davin R. Mace 
(Reprinted from the Drew Gateway, 
Winter 1955.) 


The Creative Encounter, by Howard 
Thurman. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1954. 153 pp., $2.00. 

In this book, which is based on 
lectures delivered at Ohio Wesley- 
an University, Howard Thurman 
presents an interpretation of reli- 
gion growing out of the depth of 
his own thought and experience. 
His is not the approach of a sys- 
tematic theologian but is that of 
one whose feelings are quite frank- 
ly involved in his analysis of the 
religious experience, although he 
presents his thoughts in orderly 
fashion. He is dealing with that 
experience whose central fact is the 
awareness of meeting God. How 
does one prepare for this encoun- 
ter and what is its effect upon the 
whole life of the individual both as 
a private person and as a member 
of society? 

The creative encounter with God 
brings in the inner life a sense of 
personal worth and the confidence 
of ultimate security. But if effec- 
tive communication is to be estab- 
lished between God and man, a 
special kind of preparation is re- 
quired. Central in this preparation 
is the discipline of prayer, especial- 
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Two new volumes in 
THE LIBRARY OF 
CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 


Vol. Vil. AUGUSTINE: Confessions and Enchiridion 
Edited by ALzert C. Outter. Two works in which the 
reader can find all of Augustine’s essential themes and 
can sample the characteristic flavor of his thought. 
May 23, $5.00 
Vol. Vill. AUGUSTINE: Later Works 
Edited by Joun Burnaby. Examples of Augustine’s finest 
works as a theologian and as preacher of Charity—On the 
Trinity, On the Spirit and the Letter, and Homilies on 
St. John’s Epistle. May 23, $5.00 
Sa These two volumes, together with Vol. VI (Avc- 
ustineE: Earlier Writings), bring together thirteen of 
the most important works of Augustine. Send for 
complete list of the Lisrary or Cuaistian CLassics. 







THE UNITY OF THE BIBLE 
By H. H. Row ey. Reveals the 
dynamic unity that lies within 
Two _ the diversity of form and mes- 
sage in Biblical content. 
new books Coming May 23, $3.50 
‘ PROPHETIC REALISM 
of Bible np THE GosPEL: 
A Preface to Biblical Theology 
By Joun Wick Bowman. How 
to interpret the Old and New 
Testaments in terms of “pro- 
phetic realism” or revelational 
theology.Coming May 23, $4.75 
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ly prayer as quiet meditation in 
which there is a spiritual “ready- 
ing”. A second discipline is that of 
human suffering, which may lead 
men to God, as suffering requires 
an ultimate answer. 

This inwardness of _ religion, 
however, must be dynamically re- 
lated to the outwardness of re- 
ligion both in our relationships 
with our fellows as individuals and 
in our participation in the social 
and institutional life of our culture. 
Our personal hunger and need for 
love is the setting within which is 
given the redeeming love of God. 
Even so does the hunger of our 
world to realize the vision of to- 
getherness as children of God lay 
its demands upon us as Christians 
in such a society. 

The author’s challenge is espe- 
cially sharp when he suggests that 
if the Christian church celebrates 
eleven o’clock on Sunday morning 
as the “great and sacred hour of 
segregation”, it tends to become 
the instrument of violence to the 
religious experience. His lively 
hope is for “a religious fellowship 
in which the central emphasis 
would be the worship of God in 
whose Presence men and women of 
the human race of whatever pat- 
tern of living and orientation might 
be merged into increasing mo- 
ments of inclusiveness”. 

Frank W. Herriotr 


Dear Charles: Letters to a Young 
Minister, by Wesley Shrader, New 
York, The MacMillan Company. 
1954. 109 pp., $2.50. 
The busy minister will overlook 
many books on church manage- 
ment, but Dear Charles should not 


be missed. It is a gem in concep- 
tion and style. These twenty-six 
letters—correspondence from: an 
astute seminary professor to a 
minister of promise—were publish- 
ed by the pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Lynchburg, Vir- 
Ostensibly 
younger men who are “coming 
along”, they offer intensely prac- 
tical advice for everyone in a realm 
where we are normally shy and 
hypocritical. 

The author frankly. 
“Someone must shepherd” the lar- 
ger churches and this requires dis- 
cipline and wisdom. One must 
therefore learn when to graduate 
from a Plymouth to a Packard; 
how to “let everyone know where 
you stand” without preaching a 
political sermon; or how to be a 
Bible preacher without being con- 
troversial. (“I see no point whatso- 
ever in making the application 
from the pulpit that the Jew-Sama- 
ritan relation in Jesus’ day was 
almost identical with the white- 
Negro relation today. Simply as- 
sume that the people have sense e- 
nough to make such application for 
themselves.”) To gain respect, al- 
ways be “working on a book” but 
never publish it. To gain loyal sup- 
port, realize that most people want 
to be convinced they are saved. 
“Can you think of a better way of 
drilling this into the subconscious 
minds of your people than by di- 
recting all your big guns toward 
‘the lost?’ ” 

The minister must learn to solve 
problems realistically. A revival 
can be used to divert attention 
from quarrels within the church. 
Tithing can cover most problems 
of conscience. We have a lot to 
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learn from our Roman Catholic 
brethren when it comes to church 
politics and a good press. Every 
large church should have a public 
relations expert on its staff. Reli- 
gion must be sold, and slogans 
help. 

Quite properly, Shrader is con- 
cerned with his own ‘“we-shall- 
possess-the-land” slogan-conscious- 
denomination. But others can profit 
from the correspondence. In rec- 
ommending this book, I have two 
admonitions. Don’t let it fall into 
the hands of any sensitive young 
man who is considering the min- 
istry. It would give him a jack-rab- 
bit jump into medicine or educa- 
tion. And don’t give it to any hu- 
morless minister. With serious 
study, he might actually destroy 
himself. For Dear Charles is a de- 
liciously satirical essay. As satire, 
it has one flaw. Shrader occasion- 
ally displays his fear that denom- 
inationalism and irrelevance is de- 
stroying the church. It shines 
through where we wish it might be 
left to the epilogue. There, the 
correspondents “face the searching 
judgement of God, who as yet has 
never allowed Himself or His peo- 
ple to be used as a means to an 
unworthy end.” 

Converse P. Hunter 


The Passion of the King, by Fred- 
erick C. Grant. New York, The 
MacMillan Co., 1955. 107 pp., $2.50. 

“The gospel is no message of 
supine acquiescence in ‘things as 
they are; nor is it a doctrine of 
‘kismet’—that is, ‘submit’ to the 
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will of Allah, to Fate, to Destiny, 
‘accept the universe’, and stop try- 
ing to escape your lot—a message 
as old as Homer and Mohammed 
and Carlyle and many another 
prophet of ironclad doom. Instead 
it is the Christian Gospel that 
God is in control of things, and 
is even now shaping them accord- 
ing to His purpose:... .” (p. 82). 

Such is Professor Grant’s faith 
as set forth in his most recent book 
elucidating the passion of Our 
Lord. Beginning with the “para- 
dox” of Palm Sunday “that lies at 
the very heart of the Christian 
faith’, the author, in solid and 
scholarly—yet devotional—magne- 
tism draws the reader to a con- 
sideration of the deeper meanings 
of the events of Maundy Thurs- 
day, Good Friday and Easter. The 
meditations on the Seven Last 
Words spoken from the Cross are 
not sentimental homilies. They tell 
of the Gospel’s impact upon hu- 
man tribulation which is as ancient 
as sin and as current as today’s 
headlines. The glory of Easter is 
that “Christ is the Son of God, the 
Mediator who united us to God; 
and it is through him that we 
hope to be saved, to enter in and 
find rest and peace and new work 
to be done, joy and satisfaction in 
creative tasks for God, ‘the glory 
of going on, and not to fail’” (pp. 
106-107). 

This “Lenten” book should have 
wide reading the entire 
vear. Pastors will find its message 
relevant to the steady proclama- 
tion of the Gospel. 


through 
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Our Hearts Rejoice, compiled by 
John E. Meyer. Columbus, Wart- 
burg Press, 1955. 166 pp., $2.00. 
A book of Communion medita- 

tions is somewhat of a rarity 
among religious publications today. 
Hence the richness of this collec- 
tion of twenty-four meditations is 
the more appreciated. Compiled by 
a Lutheran, written and published 
by Lutherans, this book’s avowed 
intent is to set forth “Lutheran 
teaching regarding the Sacrament 
of Holy Communion in clear, sim- 
ple language which would serve 
as a constant source of informa- 
tion and inspiration for laymen 
and laywomen of the Lutheran 
Church.” (p. 5) To this end three 
laymen and twenty-one ministers, 
including pastors, professors, 
board secretaries pastor-teachers, 
editors and college presidents, have 
collaborated. These writers repre- 
sent American Lutherans, Augus- 
tana Lutherans, and Missouri-Sy- 
nod Lutherans. 

Non-Lutherans will learn much 
about the Holy Communion from 
reading and re-reading these de- 
votional gems. All pastors and peo- 
ple coming to The Lord’s Table 
need “A Searching Preparation”, 
“A Joyful Reception” and “A Ded- 
icated Departure”, the phases of 
pilgrimage into which these medi- 
tations are divided. If readers will 
substitute the doctrine of their own 
church for the definite Lutheran 
teachings so purposely evident in 
this book, their faith will be kin- 
dled and their lives enriched by this 
encounter with the deep meaning 
of the Cross and the Communion. 
No one could approach the Sacra- 


ment of Holy Communion 


thoughtlessly after reading any one 
of these meditations. 

The meditations, however, are 
not for the “uninformed”. They are 
for the forgiven sinner whose love 
of God and man is so insistent 
within him that he cannot rest un- 
til he partakes of the central act of 
Christian worship. 

Pastors of all churches would do 
well to measure the depth of their 
own preparation for Holy Com- 
munion by some of the offerings 
in this book. They will be forced 
to think through their own heri- 
tage in a significant way. 

Cartes E. MaTHEews 


Life in Christ, by Theodore Preiss. 
Studies in Biblical Theology, 
No. 13. Chicago, Alec R. Allen- 
son, 1954, 99 pp., $1.25. 

The late Theodore Preiss was 
pastor of the French Reformed 
Church and a younger member of 
the faculty of theology at Mont- 
pellier. In 1943, during the German 
occupation of France, he formulat- 
ed this conviction: “The more I 
reflect, the more I am sure that 
the loss of the accurateness of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit among 
the great majority of Protestants 
is one of the most profound rea- 
sons for disorder in the life of our 
churches” [Cahiers Theologiques, 
#13]. To recover an adequate 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit is the 
subject of Preiss’s only book, La 
Vie en Christ, 1952. Selected chap- 
ters have now been translated by 
Harold Knight for the Studies in 


Biblical Theology, #13, entitled 
Life in Christ. 
Preiss felt that the “juridical 


function” of the Holy Spirit—that of 
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Christ considered in terms of send- 
ing, witnessing, judging, judgment, 
the Paraclete—had been neglected 
by New Testament theology, par- 


ticularly by Bauer, Bousset and 
Bultmann. This then is the golden 
thread running through all five se- 
lected chapters, “Justification in 
Johannine Thought”, “Social Eth- 
ics in the Epistle to Philemon”, 
“The Mystery of the Son of Man”, 
“The Vision of History in the New 
Testament”, and “Was the Last 
Supper a Paschal Meal?” Of partic- 
ular interest is the first chapter 
in which Preiss pleads for an ade- 
quate understanding of the Logos 
becoming flesh in the light of the 
gospel of John as a whole. We are 
told that we must see the writer 
of John first and foremost as a 
witness in the juridical sense. If 


the prologue is isolated, Stoic, 
Neo-platonizing, then mystical 
speculation results and the doc- 


trine of the Spirit loses its rigor. 
The exegete and the historian both 
must note that the message of the 
Johannine Son of Man is, in spite 
of all differences in style and ex- 
pression, the very same as that of 
the Son of Man in the synoptics 
(p. 30). 

In the last chapter, seemingly 
academic in scope,there is the same 
golden thread. Taking no one of 
the gospel accounts of the Last 
Supper, Preiss sees in the accounts 
certainly an anticipation not of the 
Paschal meal itself but of the Pas- 
cal motifs. Oral tradition took this 
meal for a true Paschal meal and 
thus gave rise to the mistaken 
chronology of Mark (p. 83). 

On the basis of the thorough and 
incisive treatments which go be- 
tween these first and last chap- 
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ters here discussed and the fuller 
developments which indeed might 
have followed, it is a pity for New 
Testament scholarship that Theo- 
dore Preiss died prematurely. 
THEODORE R. RoscHE 


Studies in the Book of Lamentations, 
by Norman K. Gottwald. Studies 
in Biblical Theology No. 14. 
Chicago, Alec R. Allenson, 1954. 
122 pp., $1.25. 

Dr. Gottwald, who is Assistant 
Professor of Religion at Columbia, 
has performed an invaluable serv- 
ice to the student of the Old Test- 
ament in this thorough-going an- 
alysis and interpretation of one of 
the most neglected books of the 
Hebrew canon. Beginning with a 
consideration of the acrostic form 
in which chapters 1-4 are written, 
he concludes that it was chosen 
both as an aid to memory and as a 
means of expressing the totality of 
Israel’s grief — “from Aleph to 
Taw.” The literary form is pri- 
marily that of the communal la- 
ment, but there are also elements 
of the individual lament and the fu- 
neral song; Jeremiah, although 
certainly not the author of any 
part of the book, is regarded as the 
archetype for the individual ele- 
ments, and indeed is the speaker 
in 3:48-51. The author’s main in- 
terest is in the theology of the 
book, however, and this he con- 
ceives as a dramatic tension of 
doom and hope, in which the 
theme of “tragic reversal” plays a 
large part. The writer of Lamenta- 
tions has fully appropriated the 
prophetic conception of sin, al- 
though he stands within the Deu- 
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teronomic framework of retribu- 
tion and reward. But he goes be- 
yond mere breast-beating to a hope 
expressed both in fervent prayer 
and in exhoration to submission in 
suffering; a corollary to this is his 
increased emphasis upon the trans- 
cendence and mystery of God. As 
a whole, the book is a priceless 
monument to Israel’s reaction to 
the tragedy of the exile—the “nadir 
of [her]fortunes.” The author also 
concludes that at least the first 
four poems (chapters 1-4) are from 
a single author, although they were 
probably written separately and 
later combined in a cultic collec- 
tion; the whole book is said to have 
been written in the period of exile. 
Perhaps these few remarks will 
suffice to indicate the ground- 
breaking character of Dr. Gott- 
wald’s work. It will enable most 
readers to appreciate for the first 
time a book which they had previ- 
ously dismissed as a rather gloomy 
appendix to Jeremiah, with little 

worth of its own. 
James F. Ross 


A Diary of Readings, by John 
Baillie. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1955. 365 pp., 
$2.50. 

Those who have used and appre- 
ciated Dr. Baillie’s earlier work, 
A Diary of Private Prayer, will be 
among the first to welcome this 
companion volume. It consists of 
365 readings, one to a page, from 
outstanding leaders in Christian 
thought and devotion. 

Almost any reader will find him- 
self asking why certain passages 
are chosen. Personally I found a 
few selections so quaint and anti- 


quated in expression that their cur- 
rent usefulness was practically in- 
validated. But Dr. Baillie has 
rightly and modestly protected 
himself against this kind of crit- 
icism by pointing out in his fore- 
word that any such collection of 
readings “must needs be an in- 
dividual one, made from those au- 
thors, and those of their works, 
with which the maker is familiar.” 
There is also the inevitable ele- 
ment of subjective judgment and 
taste, and of personal needs to be 
met. 

But on the whole the readings are 
deeply rewarding for anyone who 
wants to have his mind directed to 
some of the more profound and 
serious aspects of life and of God. 
One cannot help being impressed 
by the wide sweep of Christian 
literature with which the compiler 
is familiar. This ranges from early 
church figures such as Augustine 
and Aquinas, through Luther, Er- 
asmus, a Kempis and Kierkegaard, 
to Brunner and Niebuhr and Till- 
ich. (This is quoted from the 
book’s jacket and does not repre- 
sent an effort on the part of the 
reviewer to play-up the contribu- 
tion of the Union faculty!) 

Baron Von Hiigel, speaking of 
his habit of daily reading, says: 
“That daily quarter of an hour, 
for now forty years or more, I am 
sure has been one of the greatest 
sustenances and sources of calm 
for my life.” It can be for us, too, 
and we are indebted to Dr. Baillie 
for making it much more conven- 
ient and possible by bringing to- 
gether in one place so rich and 
varied a diet for the hungry soul. 


Epwin O. KENNEDY 
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FROM ABINGDON 
THE CHRISTIAN IMPRINT 

An evaluation of Christian education—in home, church, school, 
and community 
BY FRED P. CORSON. A church leader with wide educational ex- , 
perience shows how Christian education can—and must—leave the ’ 
“Christian imprint” upon our youth. Writing not only for professional 
educators but all who work with youth, he presents a clear picture of 
Christian education as it is—and as it should be. 
An interestingly written, accurate presentation of the facts—for ( 
everyone interested in “creating better people who will in turn make I 
a better world.” $2.50 I 
t 
LEARNING TO HAVE FAITH : 
15 messages on its meaning for life today 
BY JOHN A. REDHEAD. In the everyday language of ordinary \ 
people, this book shows just what it means to have faith—how to t 
find it, how to strengthen it, how to keep it. Dr. Redhead writes with ] 
unusual understanding of people’s dreams and deepest needs—the n 
frictions and frustrations of their everyday lives and the divine poten- t 
tial in every human soul. a 
By the widely popular radio preacher, known to thousands of lis- . 
teners to the National Radio Pulpit, Columbia Church of the Air, and 7 
the Protestant Hour A perfect companion volume to his earlier t 
book, Getting to Know God. $2 
THE YEARS OF OUR LORD c 
s\ 
Sermons on the life of Christ é 
BY CHARLES M. CROWE. The chief events of Christ’s life—from k 
the tender story of the Nativity to the great account of the Resurrec- fi 
tion—are vividly retold. But, more important, the significance of G 
these world-changing events is revealed for men and women today. Ww 
The most meaningful and moving experiences ever recorded are SC 
dramatized—and the immortal message of Christianity is presented in h 
full force through the One who brought the hope of the world to li 
human minds and hearts. ta 
Mr. Crowe is widely known as the author of a number of books M 
marked by extraordinary insight into human hearts and minds. $2.50 ti 
eX 
at all bookstores ABINGDON PRESS . 
ur 
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Eighty Adventwrous Years, An 
Autobiography, by Sherwood 
Eddy. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1955. 255 pp., $3.00. 
This is Sherwood Eddy’s thirty- 

sixth book. That fact alone testi- 

fies to the tremendous energy of 
spirit that has made his construc- 
tive Christian influence felt all over 
the world for six decades. Reinhold 

Niebuhr writes in his brief intro- 

duction, “He was first of all a 

missionary and evangelist... his 

passion for social justice embodied 
the best in the tradition of the so- 
cial gospel and frequently prompt- 
ed him to play the part of the pro- 
phet standing before the king, 
whether in Hitler’s Germany or in 
the China of Chiang Kai-shek.” 

The pioneering Y.M.C.A. student 

missionary work in India, the in- 

tensive study and travel in China 
and Russia during their years of 
revolution, the European seminars 

—such separately remarkable ac- 

tivities are but a few highlights of 

the incredible career enthusiasti- 
cally recounted here. The book is 
studded with Mr. Eddy’s encount- 
ers, some as “prophet before the 
king”, some as disciple or as 
friend, with such figures as Stalin, 

Gandi and Syngman Rhee; and 

with arresting appraisals of Wil- 

son, Roosevelt, McCarthy, and a 

host of others in religious and po- 

litical circles. Special interest at- 
taches to a chapter that sets forth- 

Mr. Eddy’s controversial convic- 

tions on survival after death as 

evidenced in psychic research. This 
is an altogether absorbing narra- 
tive of a wholly dedicated and 
uniquely productive life. 

ALBERT R. VOGELER 


Book Notes 


St. Thomas Aquinas: Theological 
Texts, Selected and Translated, 
with Notes and an Introduction 
by Thomas Gilby. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1955. 
423 pp., $3.50. 

Father Gilby is an English Do- 
minican Friar who has edited and 
translated an earlier companion to 
the present book: St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas: Philosophical Texts (Oxford, 
1951). Many theological works of 
St. Thomas in addition to the Sum- 
ma have been mined for his im- 
portant collection. The passages 
are “a compromise between a para- 
phrase and a word-for-word trans- 
lation”, and are quite brief: many 
are a few sentences, most less 
than a page. They are arranged 
topically, under such headings as: 
The Living God, The New Cre- 
ation, The Theological Virtues, 
The Incarnation, etc. Despite the 
seeming irrelevance of St. Thomas 
for present day Protestants, a great 
deal of simple wisdom and help- 
ful insight, often correlated with 
Biblical texts, is to be found here 


amid the cold categories of the 
schoolmen. 

A. R. V. 
Christian Deviations, by Horton 


Davies. New York, Philosophical 

Library, 1954. 126 pp., $2.75. 

This little book is, in Dr. Davies’ 
words “a modest attempt at Chris- 
tian Apologetics, a defense of the 
historic Christian faith by distin- 
guishing it from those systems 
which imitate it and yet distort it 
by misinterpretation or unwarrant- 
able addition to the essentials of 
Christian belief.” The deviations he 
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treats are the following: Theos- 
ophy, Christian Science, Spiritism, 
Seventh-Day Adventism, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, the Mormons, British 
Israel, Moral Re-Armament, As- 
trology and “Open-Air Religion”. 
Inevitably these essays are of un- 
even value, the best being perhaps 
on Christian Science, Jehovah's 
Witnesses, Moral Re-Armament, 
and an introductory Survey of 
Christianity’s Rivals. The book is 
all too brief, but fulfills well an, 
introductory or summary function. 

A. R. V. 


Best Sermons, 1955 Edition, Edited 
by G. Paul Butler. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1955. 341 pp., $4.50. 

The compiler of this standard 
series, here in its sixth volume, de- 
serves credit for his wide cast of 
the net, and for the helpful edito- 
rial form in which the selections are 
presented. With the help of a Com- 
mittee made up of Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jewish advisors, he has 
brought together 52 sermons, 
drawn from 7,515 submitted for 
consideration from 55 different 
countries and in more than a dozen 
languages. Such a procedure per- 
mits a high standard of quality. 
The intent has been to include not 
only selections from widely known 
religious leaders, but also sermons 
of unusual caliber by less well 
known younger men. Contribu- 
tions are here from leaders of the 
Protestant, Jewish, Roman Catho- 
lic and Greek Orthodox convic- 
tions. Following a Foreword by 
Halford Luccock, the sermons are 
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grouped under broad topics. A 
short sketch introduces each par- 
ticipant. Union is represented by 
several faculty members. 

There is no question of the high 
merit of the sermons chosen. One 
must trust, however, that readers 
of the series will use it in the right 
ways: not as ore to be mined, but 
as a means of checking ones “ade- 
quacy” and as a source of spiritual 
inspiration. 

Rosert F. BEAcH 


The Compact Bible, Edited for Easy 
Reading by Margaret Nicholson. 
New York, Hawthorne Books, 
1955. 504 pp., $4.50. 

Here is yet another “stream- 
lined” Bible, aimed to encourage 
consecutive reading. Using the 
King James Version, the editor 
has constructed her own “essen- 
tial Bible”, omitting materials that 
are repetitious or that seem to her 
to be of relatively less importance. 
Every book of the Bible is repre- 
sented. Every verse which appears 
is complete and in proper sequence. 
Chapter and verse references ap- 
pear only at the beginning of sec- 
tions or following omissions, which 
are designated by ellipsis dots. Es- 
pecially helpful is the extensive 
thirty-page topical and personal 
name index. The entire volume is 
attractively set up and bound. 

Quite clearly this is not a scho- 
lar’s Bible. For others, who may 
need special tempting if they are 
ever to read the Bible as a literary 
record or an historical adventure, 
the Compact Bible may serve a 
high purpose. es * 
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THE TASK OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


By D. Campnect Wyckxorr. An extremely 
readable book interpreting Christian education 
as “the nurture of the Christian life.” $2.75 






MEN WHO SHAPE BELIEF 


(Major Voices in American Theology, Vol. IT) 
By Davip Wes ey Sorer. The lives and works 
of eleven leading American theologians. $3.50 


INTERPRETING PAUL’S GOSPEL 


By Arcuipatp M. Hunter. How Paul’s mes- 
sage can influence our lives today. $2.50 





PASTORAL PREACHING PORTRAIT OF CALVIN 
By DAVID A. MacLENNAN. By T. H. L. PARKER. A well- 
“Curing souls” through preaching known Calvin scholar dispels the 
the Word of God in Christ. widespread impression of Calvin 
Religious Book Club Selection. asa severeand disagreeable person. 
$2.50 Coming May 23, $2.00 
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